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N my American home, on the Atlantic, on the Mediter- 
ranean, on camel’s back, on mule’s back, on horseback, 
under chandelier, by dim candle in tent, on Lake Galilee, 
in convent, at Bethel where Jacob’s pillow was stuffed 
with dreams and the angels of the ladder landed, at the 
brook Elah, from which little David picked up the 
ammunition of five smooth stones, four more than were 
needed for crushing like an egg-shell the skull of Goliath, in the valley of 
Ajalon, over which, at Joshua’s command. Astronomy halted, on the plain of 
Esdraelon, the battle field of ages, its long red flowers suggestive of the blood 
dashed to the bits of the horses’ bridles, amid the shattered masonry of Jericho, 
in Jerusalem that overshadows all other cities in reminiscence, at Cana where 
plain water became festal beverage, on Calvary whose aslant and ruptured rocks 
still show the effects of the earthquake at the awful hemorrhage of the five 
wounds that purchased the world’s rescue, and with my hand mittened from the 
storm, or wet from the Jordan, or bared to the sun, or gliding over smooth 
table, this book has been written. 

On the steamer “ City of Paris,” mid-ocean, a stranger knowing I was on 
the way to the Holy Land in order better to write a Life of Christ, was 
overheard to say : “ I hope Doctor Talmage will write a Life of Christ which 
a business man, getting home at eight o’clock at night and starting from 
home next morning at seven o’clock, may profitably take up, and in the 
few minutes before he starts and after he returns, read in snatches 
and understand.” So it shall be. Not a word of Latin or Greek in all the 
book, unless it be translated. We shall tell the story in Anglo-Saxon, the 
language in which John Bunyan dreamed and William Shakespeare dramatized, 
and Longfellow romanced and John Milton sang, and George Whitfield thun- 
dered. What is the use of dragging the dead languages into the service of 

such a book ? Sailing on the Atlantic ocean I asked where did all this water 
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come from, and answered it by saying, “ The Hudson, the St. Lawrence, tlii , 
Mississippi, the Amazon, the Seine, the Tagus, the Guadalquiver.” And so 
thought all the rivers of language, freighted with the thought of all lands an^y 
all ages, have emptied into the ocean of Anglo-Saxonism. Blessed to me wa^ 
the hour when my mother taught me how to frame the first sentence out of iit^ 
and my last word on earth shall be a draught upon its inexhaustible lreasur|[.' ‘ 
I wrote this book for the masses. Who are the masses? The most qf 
folks. They are the nine hundred and ninety-nine out of the thousand. I 
hope the title of the book will be suggestive of its contents. There are so 
many Lives of Christ that I wished to get a name not yet employed. On the 
rail train from St. Louis to New York, and while arriving at Alliance, Ohio, 
it flashed upon me — “ From Manger to Throne.” 


WIDE THANKS. 


The saddle-bags that hung over my horse all the way from Jerusalem to 
Damascus were filled with volumes to which I am obligated. In making this 
book I have, as far as time and ability would allow, ransacked the worlS 
of literature, sacred and secular, and I hereby acknowledge my indebted* 
ness to all who have helped fill up the reservoirs of information: Among 
others, to Josephus’s Jewish Antiquities, Milman’s History of Christianity, 
Jahn’s Hebrew Commonwealth, Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, DolUn- 
ger’s First Age of the Church, Kitto’s Encyclopedia, Trench’s Miracles and 
Parables, Lynch’s Exploration of the Dead Sea, Guizot’s Spirit of Christiani^, 
Lightfoot’s Revision of the New Testament, Strauss’s New Life of Christ, 
Robinson’s Biblical Researches, Atwater’s Sacred Tabernacle, Thomson’s Land 
and Book, Geikie’s Life of Christ, Hanna’s Life of Christ, Farrar’s Life of 
Christ, Willitt’s Miracles, Schenkel’s Character of Jesus, Sweeney’s Under T(tn 
Flags, Young’s Christ of History, De Piessense’s Jesus Christ, TischendorTf 
Synopsis of the Gospels, Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, Field’s Among th^ 
Holy Hills, Hervey’s Genealogies of Our Lord, Plumptre’s Christ and Christei^- 
dom, Prime’s Tent Life in Palestine, Bishop Wordsworth’s Four Gospel" 
Clarke’s Rambles Among Ruins, Stuart’s Capernaum, Taylor’s Life of Chrisf 
Macduff’s Brighter than the Sun, Eddy’s Immanuel, and personal friends. 

The book is now launched. May the prayers of all good people waft it ^3a 
*1 happy voyage. '1'^ 





Brooklyn, New York. 
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This beautiful picture is 
a copy of the celebrated paint- 
ing by P. R. Morris, A. R. A., 
the original title being “The 
Shepherd of Jerusalem.” But 
we prefer the one we have given 
it, as it is more expressive. 


The pictuie represents a 
Jewish shepherd returning from 
the field with his flocks the day 
following the crucifixion. Pass- 
ing over Calvary, the shepherd 
halts in front - of the blood- 
stained cross, reads Pilate’s 
scription and wonders who this 
King of the Jews may be, that 
was so cruelly mocked in the 
hour of his death. The doves 
fluttering over his head and 
alighting upon the cross are 
the emblems of God’s peace 
with men through the sacrifice 
of His son. 


We place this picture at 
the commencement of Dr. Tal- 
mage’s life of Christ for its em- 
blematic character. Thousands 
have asked the same question 
that was asked by* this simple- 
hearted shepherd, — “ Who is 
this King of the Jews ? ” The 
pages that follow tell the whole 
story, embracing all that has 
been told in both sacred and 
profane history, and fully an- 
swering the^ shepherd’s ques- 
tion. 



THE EASTERN MAGI DOING HOMAGE TO JESUS. 




JUST BKFORI? betrayai, in the garden of gethsemane. 




JOSEPH, MARY AND THE CHILD JKSUS ON THE WAY TO EGYPT. 




RAISING THR DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS. 







THE WIDOW OF NAIN’S SON RESTORED TO LIFE. 




CHRIST, AT TWELVE YEARS OLD, IN THE MIDST OE THE DOCTORS, IN THE TEMPLE. 





MARY AT THU SAVIOUR'S TOMB. 



CHRIST HEALING ALL MANNER OF DZSSASSS. 




THM ADUI,TEROUS WOMAN BROUGHT TO JESUS. 




MY PKACK I GWK tiNTO YOU. 




JESUS GIVING THE CUP TO HIS DISCIPLES. 




ENTOMBMENT OF CHRIST. 



JESUS IN THE WILDERNESS TEMPTED BY SATAN, 




YE HAVE MADE MY FATHER’S HOUSE A DEN OF THIEVES.” 




JESUS IvAID IN THE TOMB OF JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA. 





My Journey 


To, Through, and From the Christ-Land. 



^ 1 ^ THERS might write a Life of Christ without seeing the 
Holy Land, but I could not. So in October, 1889, I 
embarked for that sacred country, accompanied by my 
wife, daughter and friends, determined to see with 
my own eyes, and press with my own feet many of 
the memorable places connected with the life of the 
patriarchs and the ministrations of our Lord. 

We were told that as we proposed crossing the At- 
lantic at that season we should have a very rough passage 
and that as we were to cross the Mediterranean in winter 
we should sulFer from appalling marine treatment, and that 
we would freeze in the Holy Land. Just the opposite has 
been our experience. We had crossed the Atlantic eight 
times before, but this was the smootljest of all our voyages-— 
sunshine from New York to Liverpool, sunshine from Liver- 
pool to Rome, sunshine from Rome to Athens, sunshine from 
Athens to Egypt. 

In a small boat, pitching till it threatened to capsize 
us, we come ashore at Patras, Greece, and take rail-train 
for Corinth and Athens, the skies blue as the bluest, and 
the sea a deep green, save where it is white-crested. We 
enter now the realm of the classics. What an opportunity, 
if at the close of college course and before entering a profession every young 
man could take a journey to see the places vividly associated with the birth, 
the life and the writings of the ancient poets, essayists and orators. May some 
philanthropist with large means see the opportunity and embrace it for hun- 
dreds and thousands of young students ! 

But now we rush along on a rail-train in regions where Paul went afoot. 
What a contrast between the fatigues and slowness of ancient travel, and the 
comforts and velocities of the modem journey; the diflFerence between weary 
limbs and ptarmigan’s pinion. But why tarry at all on my -way to Palestine 
amid these Pauline scenes ? I want gradually to come upon the Christly places. 
Beside that, Paul was only a sublime echo of Christ. Nothing but the divine 
occurrences of Palestine could make the Apostle’s life possible. There would 
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have been no epistle to the Corinthians if there had been no sermon on the 
Mount. Mars’ Hill was blood relation to Calvary. The spear that pierced the 
sacred side had answering flash in the beheading sword on the road to Ostia. 
The foot that bled on the hill back of Jerusalem was followed by the bleeding 
foot of the Pauline pilgrimage through this Grecian peninsula. 

The scenery through which we are now riding is for grandeur absolutely 
appalling. No sooner does the Mediterranean subside at the beach, than the 
knolls become hills, and the hills mountains, and the mountains a volcanic bom- 
bardment of the heavens. Surely the stage on which martyrdoms were enacted 
was grand enough for the mighty tragedies ! We come to Corinth. What a 
solemn place it is to me I All the ancient city gone, but the Acro-Corinthus, 
the fortress two thousand feet high, still standing. It not only looks down 
upon a vast realm of scenery but looks down upon the ages. Paul’s eyes were 
lifted toward that proud eminence as he came from the mobocracy of Athens. 
The fortress is a great heap of black basalt. O thou doomed and dead and 
buried Corinth! Thy splendor was overpowered by thy dissoluteness. Yet all 
is quiet now and, but for the clouds built like another Acro-Corinthus above 
the fortress, it is a rather peaceful scene, birds flying, sheep pasturing, peasant 
women sewing. It was the same landscape on which Paul looked on his gradual 
progress to martyrdom for Christ’s sake. 

One o’clock A. M., at Athens. — Cannot sleep; and I might as well be writing. 
Who could sleep amid such circumstances? Yesterday I saw the Acropolis, 
and preached on Mars’ Hill, and after dark went out and wandered among the 
fifteen immense pillars which are the survivors of the one hundred and twenty 
that surrounded the temple of Jupiter Olympus. From the Acropolis I saw 
the same scene where the great sea-fight of Salamis occurred, saw the Pente- 
licon mines, the birthplace of temples ; saw nearly to the battle-field of Mara- 
thon, saw the Parthenon, saw the two miles of circle which swept around a 
greater congregation of temples and architectural wonders and sculptured ex- 
quisiteness than were ever crowded into the same space. Saw twenty centuries of 
columns, columns standing, columns fallen, columns beginning to fall, the ages 
piled up in Pentelicon marble, everything old, terrifically old, overwhelmingly 
old. It looks like a wrecked eternity. Have read about the Acropolis all my 
life and have seen pictures of it, but find it a. surprise unspeakable. Doxolo- 
gies in stone. The eloquence and poetry and art of two millenniums frozen into 
marble. All honor to the memory of Ikitnos and Kallikrates, the architects 
who planned it, and Phidias who chiselled it, and Pericles, under whose patron- 
age it was lifted. 

But this secular classic of the Acropolis did not move me like the Gospel 
classic of Mars’ Hill. What a bold man was Paul to stand there on those tum- 
bled rocks and say what he did! I suppose he could be heard across to the 
Acropolis, which was covered with temples to heathen gods and goddesses. 
An Englishman standing there said he heard distinctly what I said while 
I was preaching on Mars’ Hill. 



(The Parthenon ) ATHENS IN TH^ TIM^ OP ST. PAUI,. (The Acropolis ) 

(Mars* Hill in Background ) 
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As Paul’s voice rang out over the valley, between Mars’ Hill and the 
Acropolis, he swung his hand toward that pile of heathen divinities and an- 



PAUi, PREACHING AT EPHESUS.— Prom the Painting by E. Lesuenr. 


nonneed his belief in only one divinity, saying; “God that made the world and 
all things therein, seeing He is Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands.” And then looking up at the glittering idols on the 
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higher hill he continues : “ We ought not to think that the Godhead is like 
unto gold or silver or stone, graven by art and man’s device ; and the times of 
this ignorance God winked at, but now commandeth all men everywhere to 
repent.” No wonder tlfet meeting broke up in a riot, and that Paul had to 
clear out and go to Corinth from which we came day before yesterday. It was 
iiot yesterday afternoon so much that the wind fluttered the leaves of my Bible 
as I was speaking about that address of Paul on Mars’ Hill, as it was emotion 
that shook the book when that Apostolic scene rose before my imagination. 
I obtained a block of stone from Mars’ Hill to be sent to Brooklyn for 
the pulpit table in our new church, now building. But has this Paul nothing 
to do with the blessed One whose life I am trying to write? Yes. Paul was 
Jesus Christ’s man. Mars’ Hill shall be to us only a stepping-stone to 
Golgotha. 

We were presented by Mr. Tricoupi, Prime Minister of Greece and the chief 
statesman of that kingdom, to the Queen of Greece, who gave us a most cor- 
dial grasp of the hand and welcomed us to Greece. The Queen is a very 
beautiful and gracious woman, and we talked together as though we were old 
friends. We met also the ex-Empress of Germany, Fredericka. I was never 
so favorably impressed with any distinguished woman as with her. She 'had on 
not a single jewel, was in plain black, dignified, but not coldly so, with a coun- 
tenance that indicated good sense and kindness, but it was a somewhat tearful 
face. This may have been partly due to the fact that she was leaving her 
newl3f-married daughter iu Athens. But I think the sadness of the face was 
consequent upon the multitude of troubles through which she had passed, the 
long and terrible sickness and death of Frederick, and many other griefs, do- 
mestic and political. 

ACROSS THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

Now we are on the Mediterranean Sea. This morning we sailed by Crete, 
the island spoken of iu the Acts of the Apostles ; where Paul “ desired to 
winter,” and near which they met the euroclydon, by which they “ were driven 
up and down in Adria,” until shipwrecked. “Ye should not have loosed from 
Crete, and have gained this harm and loss.” The engineer of our boat told me 
that cyclones now are sometimes met in the same quarter. He says : “ The winds 
have a terrible sweep along that coast of Crete.” We are having a smooth 
sea, but there is a rocking and a narrowness of limits on shipboard which 
make me long for shore. There are Mohammedans on board. To-day at noon, 
regardless of spectators, they went through their devotions, first washing face 
and hands and feet, then reciting their prayers, kneeling and putting their 
foreheads to the rug which they had first spread beneath them. Their behavior 
is a rebuke to Christians who, under such circumstances, would neglect or 
postpone their devotions. Whatever else the Mohammedan neglects, he does 
not neglect his genuflexions. 
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A TRIP THROUGH EGYPT. 

Now we enter Africa. Though a curse was of old pronounced upon those 
who went down into Egypt for help, it cannot be that the malediction was 



Intended for those who go down into Egypt for help in wridng a life of »rist. 
So I went. Some of our Lord’s most important years were spent in Afnea. 
•”hat a morning _w^ the asth Novem^r i8^ or new ^ 


nences, 


morning was me j 

for then I first saw Egypt I landed at Alexandria amid a Babel of 
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voices ; the boatmen clamoring for our luggage ; the Pasha, with his five wives, 
descending the ladder on the side of the steamer ; custom house officers on the 
alert ; friends rushing aboard to greet friends ; Europeans, Asiatics and Africans 
commingling. After a few hours’ M'andering about, and looking at Pompey’s 
Pillar which has stood as the sentinel of twenty-six centuries, and through the 
gardens of the Khedive, and through streets filled with people of strange visage 
and costume, we sleep an hour to regain equilibrium before taking the train 
for Cairo. 

Now the train is rolling on through regions watered by canals and ditches 
that make the Nile the mightiest of aquatic blessings, through a country 
that otherwise would not yield food for one hungry man in all the land. 
We find here by irrigation the luxuriance of an American farm just after a 
spring shower. These Egyptian lands without a drop of rain direct from the 
heavens, have been drinking iintil they can drink no more. Thank God for 
water, canals of it, rivers of it, lakes of it, oceans of it, all the cups of the 
earth, and all the bottles of the sky at times overflowing! We meet proces- 
sions of men and beasts on the way home from the day’s work. Camels, 
dromedaries, mules and cattle discharged of their burdens. But alas I for the 
homes to which the poor inhabitants are going. For the most part, hovels of 
mud. But there is something in the scene that thoroughly enlists us. It is 
a novelty of wretchedness, a scene of picturesque rags. For thousands of years 
this land has been tinder a very damnation of taxes. Nothing but Christian 
civilization will ever roll back the influences which are “ spoiling the Egyp- 
tians.” There are gardens and palaces, but they belong to the rulers. This 
is the land in which Joseph and Mary and Christ were fugitives. 

WONDROUS SIGHTS IN EGYPT. 

On the Mediterranean steamer coming from Athens to Alexandria, I met 
the eminent scholar and theologian. Doctor Lansing, who for thirty-five years 
has been a resident of Cairo, and he told me that he had been all over the 
road that the three fugitives took from Bethlehem to Egypt. He says it is a 
desert way and that the forced journey of the infant Christ must have been 
a terrible journey. Going up from Egypt, Doctor Lansing met people from 
Bethlehem, their tongues swollen and hanging out from the inflammation of 
thirst, and although his party had but one goat skin of water left, and that 
was important for themselves, he was so moved with the spectacle of thirst in 
these poor pilgrims that, though it excited the indignation of his fellow trav- 
ellers, he gave water to the strangers. Over this dreadful route Joseph and 
Mary started for this land of Egypt. No time to make much preparation. 
Herod was after them, and what were these peasants before an irate king? 
Joseph, the husband and father, one night sprang up from his mattress in great 
alarm, the beads of sweat on his forehead, and his whole frame quaking. He 
had dreamed of massacres of his wife and babe. They must be off, that night, 
right away. Mary put up a few things hastily, and Joseph brought to the 
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door the beast of burden, and helped his wife and child to mount. Why, those 
loaves of bread are not enough, those bottles of water will not last for sueh a 
long way. But there is no time to get anything more. Out and on. Good- 
bye to the dear home 
they expect never 
again to see. Their 
hearts break. It 
does not need that 
ours be a big house 
in order to make us 
sorry to leave it. 
Over the hills and 
down through the 
deep gorge they 
urge their way. By 
Hebron, by Gaza, 
through hot sand, 
under a blistering 
sun, the babe crying, 
the mother faint, the 
father exhansted. 
How slowly the days 
and weeks pass. 
Will the weary three 
ever reach the banks 
of the Nile? Will 
they ever see Cairo ? 
Will the desert ever 
end ? When at last 
they cross the line 
beyond which old 
Herod has no right 
to pursue, their joy 
is unbounded. Free 
at last. Let them 
dismount and rest. 
Now they resume 
their way with less 
anxiety. They will 

find a place somewhere for shelter and the earning of their bread. Here 
they are at Cairo, Egypt. They wind through the crooked streets which are 
about ten feet wide, and enter the humble house where I have been to-day. 
It is nine steps down from the level of the street. It is such a place as no 
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reader of this book would like to dwell in. I measured the room and found it 
twenty feet long, and seven and a half feet high. There are three shelvings 
of rock, one of which I think was the cradle of our Lord. There is no window, 



SPHINX— Prom a Photograpn taken by Dr. Talmage’a Party. 
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and all the light must have come from lantern or candle. What a place for 
the King of heaven to live in ! 


MONUMENTS OP THE AGES. 

During the two or more years when this family of three made it their 
home, I suppose they occasionally walked forth and found many things look- 
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On a camel’s back on the way to Memphis, Egypt, I am writing this. 
How many millions have crossed the desert on this style of beast! Proud, 



mysterious, solemn, ancient, ungainly, majestic and ridiculous shape, stalking 
out of the past. The driver with his whip taps the camel on the fore-leg and 
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he kneels to take you. But when he rises, hold fast, or you will first fall off 
backward as he puts his fore feet in standing position^ and then you will fall 
off in front as his back legs take their place. Not a house or an inhabitant 
in all Memphis, though it was the mightiest city under the sun. I bring away 
a few stones from Pharaoh’s palace, and recall, as well as I can, the once gor« 
geous capital of Egypt. 

OVER THE WAY OF THE ISRAELITES. 


From Memphis back again to Cairo, exhausted by travel, wearied by 
reflection on the mutations of the ages. But this morning, I especially thank 


God for sleep. I feel 
rested and buoyant. 
Sleep puts a bound 
to weariness. It says : 
“ Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther.” 
It pours light into the 
eyes and geniality into 
the disposition and 
faith into the heart 
and makes a new 
world every morning. 
And now just think 
of it I We start out 
of Egypt for Canaan, 
the way the Israelites 
went thousands of 
years ago. But they 
went afoot, we with 
flying express train ; 
they fugitive slaves, 
we American freemen; 
they amid the hard- 
ships that slew 
most of them, we 
amid the luxuries of 
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modem travel for 


recuperation and sight-seeing. What a compliment to modem civilization 
and the principles of liberty which have begun to range the world! No; I 
can put it in a more righteous way : what obligation we are under to the 
blessed God and our glorious Christianity I Farewell, land of Pharaoh and 
Joseph and Jacob, and the regions through which the infant Christ passed bot’i 
V ays, from Palestine to Egypt, and from Egypt to Palestine ! 
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BATTLE-FIELD OF TEL-EL-KEBIR. 

Now we are passing through Goshen, the land into which Pharaoh turned 
Jacob’s cattle. It is still flowing with milk and honey. Where the grass 
ends the crops begin. Cattle browsing, camels laden on the way to the markets, 
palm trees and cactus, acacia and sycamore, line the way. Some of the dark- 
faced farmers gathering the old crops, others planting for new crops. “ So the 
ploughman overtakes the reaper,” But this verdant and foliaged farm scene is 
surrounded by desert, and into that we pass and arrive at Tel-el-Kebir, the great 
battlefield where the English, under Wolseley, and the Egyptians met, and from 
which field the only harvest ever reaped was an awful harvest of immortal men. 
Over these sands, not in this balmy atmosphere, but in consuming summer, 
the hosts of Englishmen marched and fought and fainted and died. On one side 
is a fenced and shaded cemetery, with marble headstones, in which many of the 
officers sleep the last sleep. But many of the troops, the thousands of private 
soldiers who had fathers and mothers and wives and sisters and children, are 
in trenches where they were tumbled, far away from home and without a 
prayer. The siroccos of this African desert will make playthings of the 
skeletons of the fallen cohorts. 

Now we are on the Suez Canal. Between Egypt and Arabia we are sailing 
over this wonderful sheet of water which marries the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea. We have just passed a great ocean steamer that has on it all the 
marks of wrestling with mighty waters. Wonderful De Lesseps, that he should 
have had this canal in his brain before he projected it in the presence of all 
nations. What independence of character, what courage, what persistence it all 
implies on his part. What a grand thing for a man to do that which all the 
world pronounces impossible. How many hands, how many spades, how many 
weary arms and shoulders and feet were required for a work like this! 

I am impressed all along this route with the fact that in eight days the 
Israelites would have reached Canaan if they had gone straight, though it took 
them forty years. But it was best that they be lost in the wilderness. They 
were a nation of slaves, and had they gone into Canaan thus undisciplined 
and unorganized, the nations of Canaan would have made only one meal of 
them. But they had forty years of schooling and became developed heroes and 
then were ready in the name of the God of Israel to defy and rout opposing 
hosts. 

A DANGEROUS HARBOR. 

Glory to God in the highest, we have arrived at Joppa. Last night we 
made our exit from Egypt and have come through the sea dry-shod, and are 
now about to enter the “ Promised Land ” through the gates of Joppa. The 
sea is, as smooth as a polished floor, although the harbor has the worst repu- 
tations, foi* .shipwrecks. The guide-books and all the tourists have prophesied a 
terrible debarkation at this place. The bottom of this harbor, they tell us, is 
strewn with human bones. Fifteen years ago a boat with twenty-seven pilgrims- 
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went down. But we personally know nothing against the harbor of Joppa, 
Hardly a ripple on the sea. Floods of sunshine. May all the rough stories 
about death prove in our cases as untrue, and our entrance into the promised land 
of heaven be as placid ! May it be a radiant harbor ! We are ashore and 
are met by people of many nationalities. While I am writing this, the air is 
full of fragrance, gardens all a-bloom though the first of December, and we 
are surrounded by acacia, tamarisk, Oleander, palm, mulberry, century plant 
and orange groves, the oranges either ripe or ripening, the orange tree in 
March having both fruit and blossom, and all the year round in foliage, so 
that it fulfils the prophecy, “ Their leaf also shall not wither.” 

On the back of hills Joppa is lifted toward the skies. It is as pictu#esque 
as it is quaint, and as much unlike any city we have ever seen as though it 
were in another world, Jupiter or Saturn or Mars. It comes out into the sea 
to meet one so that I felt like shouting to it in salutation from the deck of 
the steamer Senegal. 

JONAH AND THE WHALE. 

We this morning disembarked where Jonah embarked. How vividly now 
the story comes to mind ! God told Jonah to go to Nineveh and, declining that 
call, he came here to Joppa. I have been consulting some weeks past with 
tourist companies as to how I could take Nineveh on this trip. They have not 
encouraged me to go. It is a most tedious route and a desert. Now I see an 
additional reason why Jonah did not want to go to Nineveh. He not only re- 
volted because of the disagreeable message he was called to deliver at Nineveh) 
but because it was a long way and rough and bandit-infested. So he came 
here to Joppa and took ship. But alas for the disastrous voyage. Why people 
should doubt the story of Jonah and the whale is more of a mystery than 
the Bible event itself. The same thing has occurred a thousand times. The 
Lord always has a whale waiting outside the harbor for a man who starts in 
the wrong direction. Recreant Jonah ! I do not wonder that even the whale was 
sick of him. 

Now the sun is sinking behind the hills, and my first day in Palestine is 
closing. Never will I forget Joppa, the city by the sea, city of architecturalled 
hills ; city where Dorcas immortalized her needle and conquered death on her 
own pillow ; and city where the two dreams of Peter and Cornelius met ; and 
where Napoleon on the retreat had his sick soldiers poisoned because he could 
not take them down through Egypt; city at whose harbor floated the timber 
rafts for two temples, the ox-teams drawing through these streets the cedars for 
Jerusalem. 

To-day I have seen floating the American flag, the English flag, the Rus- 
sian flag, the Turkish flag, and the Mohammedan dropping his forehead to the 
earth in devotion, and all nations on the streets of one of the strangest cities 
I ever beheld. 

This morning for the first time I have seen a man “ take up his bed and 




walk.” He had slept out of doors, 
and now he rolls together a blanket 
and pillow and a mattress, with a 
cord binds them securely, and 
then shoulders the bundle which 
he easily carries away. 

ALL ABOARD FOR JERUSALEM. 

Glad that we came now in* 
stead of some years hence, when 
much of the religious romance will 
have been banished forever. A 
banker of Joppa, assisted by others, 
is about to begin to build a rail- 
road from Joppa to Jerusalem. 
When this railroad is done, the 
steam whistle will be heard at 
Joppa, and the condnctors’ cry, 
“ All aboard for Jerusalem I ” 
Then branch roads will be built 
and the cry will be “Twenty 
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minutes for dinner at Nazareth,” “Change cars for Damascus,” “All out for 
the Grand Trunk to Nineveh,” and camel and mule and dragoman will go 
their way, and lightning wheel will be substituted for hoof and diligence I 
Now it is Monday morning, and we are on the way to Jerusalem. Along 
the route I am amazed beyond expression at the boldness and jaggedness of 
the scenery of the Holy Land. I expected to see it rough, but not Alpinian 
and Sierra Nevadian in grandeur. The hills are amphitheatres, piled-up gal. 
leries of gray rock, with intervals of soil brown and maroon, until the eye and 
head and heart surrender, and the lips that for a long while were exclamatory 
become speechless 



HOCSB OF SIMON, THB TANNBR, IN JOFPA. 


Before sundown we will see Jerusalem. I never had such high expectations 
of seeing any place as of seeing the Holy City. I found myself singing 
“Jerusalem, my happy home,” while dressing myself this morning. I think 
my feelings may be slightly akin to that of the Christian just about to enter 
the Heavenly Jerusalem. My ideas regarding the earthly Jerusalem are be- 
wildering. Have I not seen pictures of it? Oh yes, but they have only 
increa$!^ the bewilderment. They were taken from a variety of stand-points, 
of twenty artists attempt to picture Brooklyn or New York, they will phat 
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their cameras at different places and take as many different pictnres. I mnst 
see the city with my own eyes. I must walk around about it, and “ tell the 
towers thereof.” 

ON THE SACRED HILL GOLGOTHA. 

Arrived in Jerusalem, the first place we seek is Mount Calvary. 

This noon-day hour on Golgotha is the most solemn and overwhelming 
hour of my life. I tried to read two of the Bible accounts of the Crucifixion, 
but it was done with manj'^ pauses. I defy any one on this spot to read with 



THE GATE OE JAFFA. — (Entrance to Jerusalem from the road to Joppa.) 


firm voice and consecutive utterance the description given by Luke and John of 
the mightiest scene of all the ages which was enacted here. Our group lying down 
oh the place where the three crosses stood, I read to them, and I think the prayer 
of the penitent malefactor became the prayer of each one of us. “Lord, re- 
member me.” It was about this hour that the sun was darkened and mid- 
night fell on midnoon. ‘There can be no doubt that this hill above the place 
heretofore called “Jeremiah’s Grotto,” is the hill on which Christ was put to 
death. The late General Gordon has made a mould of this hill, and the 
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opinion being adopted by nearly all who visit Jerusalem in these days is that 
the hill on which we now sit was the place of the Great Tragedy. The New 
Testament calls the loca*lity of execution, Golgotha, or the Place of a skullP 
I care not from what direction you look at this hill, you recognize the shape 
of a human skull— you have but to feel of your own cranium to realize the 
contour of Calvary. The caverns a little way beneath the top suggest eyeless 
sockets. The grotto underneath is also the shape of the inside of a skull. This 
hill is the only hill anywhere near Jerusalem that corresponds with the Bible 



“THE Fi^ACE OF A SKUEE.” — (The path shown at the foot of the cliff is the same that Jesus followed on 

his way to crucifixion.) 


description of being skull-shaped. We have inspired authority for saying that 
Christ was crucified outside the gate. This hill is just outside the Damas- 
cus Gate. Moreover, all traditions agree that this hill I speak of was the 
place where malefactors in olden time were put to death, and Christ was exe- 
cuted as a malefactor. The Bible lets us know that, the Hill of Calvary was 
near a great thoroughfare, the people passing by “ wagging their heads.” This 
hill was then, as it is now, beside a great thoroughfare. The arguments in behalf 
of this particular hill as the place of the Lord’s violent death are conclusive. 
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In pamphlets and books those arguments are now appearing, and all intelligent 
people will yet agree upon this '■'■Place of a skull" as the centre from which 
continents have been touched and from which all the world will yet be moved. 
So certain am I of this that to-day with my own hands I have rolled down 
from this hill a stone which I shall take to America as a memorial stone for 
my new Church now building. That stone placed on top of a stone from Mount 
Sinai, for the obtaining of which camels are now crossing the Desert, will, after 
all the lips now living shall have become speechless, preach with two lips of 
stone the Law and the Gospel. 

What a place of interest is Jerusalem, whichever way we look. It is the 
most sacred city of our planet. There is much squalor here now, but the 
present is, in my mind, overwhelmed with the past. 

THE GLORY OF SOLOMON. 

The procession of kings, conquerors, poets and immortal men and women 
pfiss before me as I stand here. Among the throng are Solomon, David and 
Christ. Yes, through these streets and amid these surroundings rode Solo- 
mon, that wonder of splendor and wretchedness. It seemed as if the world 
exhausted itself on that man. It wove its brightest flowers into his garland. 
It set its richest gems in his coronet. It pressed the rarest wine to his lip. 
It robed him in the purest purple and embroidery. It cheered him with the 
sweetest music in that land of harps. It greeted him with the gladdest laughter 
that ever leaped from mirth’s lip. It sprinkled his cheek with spray from the 
brightest fountains. Royalty had no dominion, wealth no luxury, gold no 
glitter, flowers no sweetness, song no melody, light no radiance, upholstery no 
gorgeousness, waters no gleam, birds no plumage, prancing coursers no mettle, 
architecture no grandeur, but it was all his. Across the thick grass of the 
lawn, fragrant with tufts of camphire from Engedi, fell the long shadows of 
trees brought ■ from distant forests. Fish-pools, fed by artificial channels that 
brought the streams from hills far away, were perpetually ruffled with fins, and 
golden scales shot from water-cave to water-cave with endless dive and swirl, 
attracting the gaze of foreign potentates; birds that had been brought from 
foreign aviaries glanced and fluttered among the foliage, and called to their 
mates far beyond the sea. From the royal stables there came up the neighing 
of twelve thousand horses, standing in blankets of Tyrian purple, chewing 
their bits over troughs of gold, waiting for the king’s order to be brought out 
in front of the palace, v/hen the official dignitaries would leap into the saddle 
for some grand parade, or, harnessed to some of the fourteen hundred chariots 
of the king, the fiery chargers with flaunting mane and throbbing nostril 
would make the earth jar with the tramp of hoofs and the thunder of wheels. 
While within and without the palace you could not think of a single luxury 
that could be added, or" of a single splendor that could be kindled ; down on 
the banks of the sea the dry-docks of Ezion-geber rang with the hammers of 
the shipwrights who were constructing larger vessels for a still wider com- 
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merce ; for all lands and climes were to be robbed to make up Solomon s 
glory. No rest till his keels shall cut every sea, his axemen hew every for- 
est, his archers strike every rare wing, his fishermen whip every stream, his 
merchants trade in every bazaar, his name be honored by every tribe ; an 
royalty shall have no dominion, wealth no luxury, gold no glitter, song no 
melody, light no radiance, waters no gleam, birds no plumage, prancing coursers 
no mettle, upholstery no gorgeousness, architecture no grandeur, but it was all his. 



PORTIONS OF THB ANCIENT WAEE OF JERUSALEM, ERECTED BEFORE THE TIME OF SOLOMON. 


To say that Solomon was a millionaire gives but a very imperfect idea of 
the property he inherited from David, his father. He had at his command 
gold and silver in amounts that stagger all arithmetic. About his exact wealth 
authors have differed, but all agree that it was far ahead of any other man’s 
possessions, beyond all modem millionairdom. The Queen of Sheba made him a 
nice little present of seven hundred and twenty thousand pounds, and Hiram made 
him a present of the same amount. If he had lost the value of a whole realm out 
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of his pocket, it would have hardly been worth his while to stoop down and pick it 
up. He wrote one thousand and five songs. He wrote three thousand proverbs. 
He wrote about almost everything. The Bible says distinctly he wrote about 
plants, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that groweth out of the wall, 
and about birds and beasts and fishes. No doubt he put off his royal robes, 
and put on hunter’s trappings, and went out with his arrows to bring down the 
rarest specimens of birds ; and then with his fishing apparatus he went down 
to the stream to bring up the denizens of the deep, and plunged into the forest 
and found the rarest specimens of flowers ; and then he came back to his study 
and wrote books about zoology, the science of animals ; about ichthyology, the 
science of fishes ; about ornithology, the science of birds ; about botany, the 
science of plants. 

THE GRIEF OF DAVID. 

But hire passes through these streets, as in imagination I see him, quite 
as wonderful and a far better man, David, the conqueror, the king, the poet. 
Can it be that I am in the very city where he lived and reigned ? Yes I have 
since coming here stood in the very place where he received the news of Absa- 
lom’s death. He was wrapped up in his boy Absalom. He was a splendid 
boy, judged by the rules of worldly criticism. From the crown of his head to 
the sole of his foot there was not a single blemish. The Bible says that he had 
such a luxuriant shock of hair that when once a year it was shorn, that which 
was cut off weighed over three pounds. But, notwithstanding all his brilliancy 
of appearance he was a bad boy, and broke his father’s heart. He was plotting 
to get the throne of Israel. He had marshalled an army to overthrow his 
father’s government. The day of battle had come. The conflict was begun. 
David, the father, sat between the gates of the palace waiting for the tidings 
of the conflict. Oh, how rapidly his heart beat with emotion. Two great 
questions were to be decided ; the safety of his boy, and the continuance of the 
throne of Israel. After a while a servant, standing on the top of the house, 
looks off and he sees some one running. He is coming with great speed, and 
the man on the top of the house announces the coming of the messenger, and 
the father watches and waits, and as soon as the messenger from the field of 
battle comes within hailing distance the father cries out. Is it a question in 
regard to the establishment of his throne ? Does he say ; “ Have the armies 
of Israel been victorious ? Am I to continue in my imperial authority ? Have 
I overthrown my enemies ?” Oh ! no. There is one question that springs from 
his heart to the lip, and springs from .the lip into the ear of the besweated and 
bedusted messenger flying from the battle-field — the question, “ Is the young 
man Absalom safe?” When it was told to David, the king, that, though his 
armies had been victorious, his son had been slain, the father turned his back 
upon the congratulations of the nation, and went up the stairs of his palace, 
his heart breaking as he went, wringing his hands sometimes, and then again 
pressing them against his temples as though he would crush them in, crying: 
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“ O my son Absalom ! my son ! my son Absalom ! Would God I bad died for 
thee, O Absalom ! my son I my son 1” Stupendous grief of David xesounding 
through all succeeding ages I 
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THE GREAT TEMPLE THAT HEROD BUILT. 

I am also thrilled and overpowered with the remembrance that yonder, where 
now stands a Mohammedan mosque, stood the Temple, the very one that Christ 
visited. Solomon’s Temple had stood there, but Nebuchadnezzar thundered it 
down. Zerubbabel’s Temple had stood there, but that had been prostrated. 
Then Herod built a temple because he was fond of great architecture and he 
wanted the preceding temples to seem insignificant. Put eight or ten modern 
cathedrals together and they would not equal that structure. It covered nineteen 
acres. There were marble pillars supporting roofs of cedar, and silver tables 
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on which stood golden cups, and there were carvings exquisite, and inscriptions 
resplendent, glittering balustrades and oniamented gateways. The building of 
this temple kept ten thousand workmen busy forty-six years. Stupendous pile 
of pomp and magnificence! But the material and architectural grandeur of 
the building were very tame compared with the spiritual meaning of its altars, 
its Holy of Holies, and the overwhelming significance of its ceremonies. 

WHERE ELIJAH WAS FED BY RAVENS. 

Now we are on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho. We started out early 
and crossed the Jehoshaphat valley which, if it had not been memorable in his- 
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tory and were only now discovered, would excite the admiration of all who 
look upon it, so deep, so wide, so long, so tunnelled with graves, so over- 
looked by Jerusalem walls. With enough books in my saddle-bags, on a horse 
sure-footed for the mountain passes, and in good company, and within sight 
of Mount Olivet, and close by the Garden of Gethsemane, and with the 
heavens and the earth full of sunshine, we start on the famous road to Jericho. 
We pass through ravines and gorges, and by dark caves which might be an 
entrenchment for robbers like those which the man fell among on his way to 
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Jericho along this very road. We have to-day met several groups of Bedouins, 
who, judging from their countenances, might be easily turned into bandits. 
But the supremacy of law, even though it be Turkish law, and our accompani- 
ment of twelve stout men, escorts and attendants, put us out of the danger 
of being like that previous traveller, stripped and wounded and left half dead. 
What scenery we are passing through! How any man can be disappointed 
with the Holy Land I cannot understand. Some of the Palestine tourists hs^icB 
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been chiefly impressed with the fleas, the filth and the beggars. To me the 
scenery, if it had no sacred associations, would be appallingly majestic. There 
is nothing in America or Europe that surpasses it for a mingling of beauty 
and grandeur. “What is that ravine?” I cry out to the dragoman. He says, 
“That is the brook Cherith, here is where the ravens fed Elijah.” “Are 
there any ravens in this region now?” I asked. He answered. “Yes; they 
are large, in size between the buzzard and the eagle, and could carry a heavy 
piece of meat if they tried.” But how different is the brook Cherith from all 
my preconceived notions of it. It is like one of the awful gulches in Yellow- 
stone Park. It is six hundred feet from the top of the bank. It has in its 
sides great caverns, where Bedouins make their home. The brook Cherith 
when in full force is a silver wedge splitting the mountains into precipices. But 
behold the valley of the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea bursting upon our vision, 
and in an hour we are at the two 
Jerichos, the one where at the sound 
of the poor music played on “ ram’s 
horns,” the walls crashed, and the other 
Jericho where short Zaccheus from the 
gallery of a sycamore tree hailed the 
Lord, and the Lord hailed him. It 
was here our Saviour so beautifully 
announced His mission, “ The Son of 
Man is come to seek and save that 
which was lost.” By the warmth of a 
camp-fire I sit down to write this, and 
looking up see the Quarantania, the 
mountain of Christ’s temptation. I 
am at the foot of that “very high 
mountain ” where Christ was “ led up 
of the Spirit ” to be tempted. Neither on the sides of it nor on the top is there 
a spear of grass or a flower. It is a desert mountain. Its robber dens are here 
visible. Amid these indentations and on the cold bleak heights, and alone, save 
when angels came to minister unto Him, Christ stayed in that awful struggle 
against pandemoniac cohorts which rode up to trouble and baffle and destroy, 
if they could, the Son of God. As on the top of the city temple Christ battling 
with temptation illustrated His willingness to sympathize with those who are 
struggling with city allurements, so by the memory of His contest here in 
lonely places He is willing to come to the rescue of those who in country places, 
or alone, confront the Satanic. A depression on either side the mountain seems 
to divide it from the other ranges so that the mountain is itself alone. And 
now the sun is setting, making the mountains look like balustrades and embattle- 
ments of amber and gold, and the moon just above the crests seems to be a 
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window of heaven through which immortals might be looking down upon 
the scene. 

A BAPTISM IN THE JORDAN. 

Yesterday on horseback we left Jericho, and having dipped in the Dead 
Sea, we came with a feeling that we cannot describe upon the Jordan, a river 
which more people have desired to see than any other. On our way we over- 
took an American who requested me to baptize him by immersion in the river 



ROAD BETWEEN JERUSALEM AND JERICHO AS IT APPEARS AT THE PRESENT DAY. 

Jordan. We dismounted at the place where Joshua and his host crossed the 
river dry-shod. We were near a tqrn in the river and not far off from where 
rocks and sands are piled up in shape of cathedrals, domes and battlements. 
We pitched our tent, and after proper examination of the candidate for baptism, 
I selected portions of Scripture appropriate. One of our Arab attendants had a 
garment not unlike a baptismal robe. With that garment girdled around me, 
I led the candidate down under the trees on the bank, while near by were 
groups of friends and some strangers who happened to be there. After a 
prayer, I read of Christ’s baptism in the Jordan, and the commission “Go 
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teach all nations, baptizing them.” The people on the bank then joined in 
singing to the familiar tune that soul-stirring song: 


“On Jordan’s stormy bank I stand.” 



With the candidate’s hand in mine, we waded deep into the Jordan, and I 
then declared, “In this historical river, where the Israelites crossed, and 
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Naaman plunged seven times for the cure of his leprosy, and Christ was bap- 
tized, and which has been used in all ages as a symbol of the dividing line 
between earth and heaven, I baptize thee in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, Amen.” As the candidate went down under 
the waves and then rose, I felt a solemnity that no other scene could have 
inspired. As the ordinance was observed under the direction of no particular 
denomination of Christians, and no particular church could be responsible for 
it, I feel it my duty to report what I did to the Church Universal. 

On our way up from Jericho to Jenisalem the sun was very hot. I got 
tS and sat under the shadow of the horse. I felt as if I could not ride another 

step, but the dragoman 
informed us that a little 
way off was a cool place. 
Soon we halted by a ledge 
of rocks, the mountain 
was between us and the 
sun, and threw a sombre 
blanket over us. And 
three or four of us spon- 
taneously cried out: 
‘‘ This is the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary 
land !” 

A PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
BIRTHPLACE OF CHRIST. 

Now we are back again 
in Jerusalem, and must 
make an excursion to our 
Lord’s birthplace. At 
nine o’clock this crisp 
December morning, for 
there was a sharp frost 

DR. TALMAGB BAPTIZING A CANDIDATB IN THE JORDAN. night, I am afoOt OU 

the road from Jerusalem to Bethlehem; I have just crossed the valley of Hinnom. 
It is deep and impressive, a wall of rock on one side and a steep hill on the other, 
mounting towards the Holy City, a few olive trees on the way up as though they 
had climbed as far as they could, and then halted. I pass the plain where Absalom 
marshalled troops against his father David, and the hill of Evil Council, where 
Judas planned for the capture of Christ. I am on the road where the wise men 
went to find the Christ at the order of Herod, men wise enough not to make report 
to the cruel monster. It is the road that marks the distance between the birth- 
place and the death-place of Him who made the world and will yet redeem it. 
Christ made long journeys, but after all, died within five miles of His early 
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home. In all the region through which this road runs, the Davidic, Solomonic 
and Herodic histories overlap each other. I meet on the road many camels 
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where Ruth gleaned and Boaz was fascinated with her charms, and about which is 
garlanded the immortal pastoral wljich, in the Bible, lies peacefully between the 
war-lyrics of Judges and Samuel. Though David was a “ man of war,” his great- 
grandmother, Ruth, was a farmer’s wife and a woman of peace. Near one end of 
the semicircle of rocks on which Bethlehem stands is David’s well, now a wide deep 
basin of stone, almost dry, but at certain seasons almost full. No wonder that 
when .David was hounded of persecution and thirsty, he wanted a cool draught 



out of it, crying : “ Oh that one would give me to drink of the water of the well 
of Bethlehem which is by the gate.” The mouth of the well cut out of the 
eternal rock is about four feet across from edge to edge, and a wet goat-skin 
bottle was lying near by. But we must not dwell too long on the topography 
of Bethlehem. Hills, hills, hills! Rocks, rocks, rocks! From the village, 
looking down the backs of the mountains appear like the backs of the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire from the top of Mount Washington. The whole scene, 
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more rough and rude than cau be imagined. Verily Christ did not choose a 
soft and genial place in which to be bom. But the scenery, though rough, is 
sublime, and the hills for width and precipitation are displays omnipotent. 
The gate through which our Lord entered this world was a gate of rock, a hard, 
cold gate, as the gate through which He departed was a swing-gate of sharp- 
ened spears. 

BY SACRED PLACES OF THE HOLY LAND. 

Now we leave Jerusalem for the long journey north through Palestine. A 
little way out we got on a hill and took the last look at Jerusalem, and I felt 
and remarked it 
was the last look 
at that sacred city 
on earth, and the 
next Jerusalem we 
shall see will be 
the heavenly. We 
went on within 
sight of Mizpah 
and Gibeon, where 
Joshua command- 
ed the sun to stand 
still ; on by Rama, 
connected with 
Samuel’s history ; 
on by the tradi- 
tional village 
where the parents 
of Christ missed 
their boy, about 
three and a half 
miles from Jemsa- 
lem. This is the 
road over which 
Jesus came and 
went from Jerusa- 
lem to Nazareth^ To-night we encamp at Bethel, where was once a school of 
the prophets, a theological seminary. Elijah and Elisha were here. Near this, 
Abraham and Lot divided the land. Here Jacob, pillowed on a .stone, saw the 
ladder used by angels’ feet, and he set up a stone and consecrated it. To-night 
the heavens were full of ladders, first a ladder of clouds, then a ladder of stars, 
and all up and down the heavens are the angels of beauty, angels of consola- 
tion, angels of God ascending and descending. “ Surely God is in this place,” 
said Jacob, “and I knew it not.” But to-night God is in this place and I 
know it I 
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The next night we encamp on the ruins of Ahab’s ivory palace and within 
tight of the pillars of one of Herod’s temples. But this place is more distin- 
guished for Elijah’s vision and the equipage of fire. The place is girt with a 
blue sash of mountains. The next day we saw the tomb of Joseph. His bones 
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brought up from Egypt. Gentile and Jew, Protestant and Catholic, and 
Mohamm^an, agree that this is the place of that Prime Minister’s burial. 
What a funeral it must have been and what a procession from Egypt to 
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AT THE WELL OF JACOB. 

We distnounted from our horses in a heavy rain, at “Jacob’s Well,” and 
our dragoman on the slippery stones nearly fell into the deep chasm of this most 
memorable of all the wells ever digged. I measured the well at the top and 
found it six feet from edge to edge. Some grass and weeds and thorny growths 
overhang it. In one place the roof is broken through. Large stones embank 
the well on all sides. Our dragoman took pebbles and dropped thenf in, and 
from the time they left his hand to the instant they clicked on the bottom you 
could hear it was very deep. It is a rich region of land, “the parcel of 
ground that Jacob gave to his son Joseph,” and I do not wonder the old 
patriarch bought it, for it 
is a farm field of great 
luxuriance, and however 
much he paid for it he 
got it cheap. Within 
sight, as we stood at the 
well, were Mount Geri- 
zim and Mount Ebal, 
each eight hundred feet 
high, the mountains of 
cursing and blessing. 

The woman of Sama- 
ria, who met Christ at 
this well, told the truth, 
as my own eyesight 
testifies, when she said, 

“ The well is deep,” and 
no wonder she cried out, 

“ Thou hast nothing to 
draw with.’’ She knew 
not that Christ was 
speaking of spiritual 
supply. For that well God gives everyone a pail if he will only let it down 
into the floods. Within fifteen minutes of Jacob’s well is the village called 
Sychar, to which the disciples had gone when the woman of Samaria came to 
the well, as He in the heat of twelve o’clock at noon asked to have His thirst 
slaked. The topography of the surroundings of this well and of other localities 
visited this week, led me to say then what I feel now ; “ Any man who goes 
through Palestine and remains an infidel, is either a bad man or an imbecile.” 

A WATERINO PLACE. 

Six o’clock in the morning. Last night I heard a hyena. Its voice is a loud, 
resounding, terrific, almost supernatural sound, splitting up the darkness into 
a deeper midnight.' Beginning with a howl and ending with a sound some- 
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thing like a horse’s whinnying. Here we are, squat by a fire, under the star- 
light with two Arabs, I knowing as much of Arabic as they of English, namely, 
nothing. Skies above the mountains of Samaria crimsoning with the morning. 
A few hours pass and we come to the well of Dothan, mentioned in Bible 
story. Cattle, donkeys, camels at the well. Women with pitchers on their 
heads or lowering their vessels to have them filled. Men with pails attached 
to strings struggling in pleasantry. The water plashing over the stones, 
while caravans of camels just arrived wearily lie down with a grunt and wait 
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their turn for water. In the trough girding the well the mouths of beasts are 
thrust thirstily. There is Rachel watering the camels. There are young men 
and maidens looking at each other roughly bewitching. There are herdsmen 
angry with each other and ready to strike, and looking dagg^ers because some 
other (Amel, or cow, or calf, or donkey, than their own, has won precedence 
at the trough. a plaque op doqs. 

On the following night we encamped where I, for the first time, understood 
why the Bible writers have such _dislike for dogs. The dogs of Palesti&e are 
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an idiosyncratic race of curs. I am fond of dogs and like to pet them, but 
upon these I could not think of bestowing a friendly pat of the hand or an 
inviting whistle. First of all, they seem afflicted with parasites. They carry 
about with them insectile colonies. These unseen invaders, without right of 
lease or any kind of permission, make the poor dog a plateau for perpetual 
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residence, and though the canine serves on them writ of ejectment they wLl 
not go. They fear neither bite nor growl nor scratch. They have made up 
their mind that the dog owes them a living. They enjoy his perturbation. 
They ask him what he intends to do about it. They particularly delight in 
ensconcing themselves where neither his tooth nor nail can touch them. They 
aeem to have measured the distance and secured the exact spot. They play 
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hide and • seek with his nose. To take revenge for their tormentors these Arab 
dogs make the night hideous. I am writing this at midnight because they 
will not let me sleep. Near my tent a dog began with a deep bass and that 
waked up a whole choir of voices on all keys. They let off whole volleys of 
racket. One would think that they would get hoarse or exhausted. But, no; 
when they stop it seems that the music required that they rest a few notes. 
But they come in a little further on, no more tired than a comet that is being 
shaken and wiped while the performer is waiting for his next turn. But now 
they all come in together. This is the full band. This must be the chorus, 
voices deep, voices shrill, voices snappy, voices a-growl, voices defiant. Only 
those can fully appreciate my meaning who have encamped for the night in 
the outskirts of a Palestine village. 

Next day we arrived at Gideon’s Fountain, where the men lapped the water 
as they crossed. Out of an archway of rock the water bubbles. Yonder is 
Mount Gilboa, where Saul and his two sons died. This is the valley of Jezreel, 
through which Jehu drove furiously. To-day we are in sight of Mount Carmel. 
It looks like rain, after a drought; clouds larger than a man’s hand drifting 
across the top of Carmel. From a great height the mountain, first precipi- 
tately, then gradually, declines into the Mediterranean Sea. 

AT THE SEPULCHRE. 

As our caravan moved on at seven o’clock in the morning, through a vil- 
lage, we saw about fifty women, dressed mostly in black, on their way out of 
a graveyard ; others were still seated by the graves, and were crying, “ Oh my 
mother 1 Oh my husband 1 Oh my child ! Oh my father.” Our dragoman informed 
us that this was the continuance of a very old custom. The bereft women go 
at day-dawn to the grave, three mornings after a burial, and after that every 
week for a year. “ There it is ; ” I said. “ Turn over and read in Duke and 
John, ‘ Very early in the morning they came unto the sepulchre.’ ” 

To-day at noon, I said to our dragoman, “ What is that ? ” pointing to an 
old square building in the distance. He replied, “ That is a khan.” Delighted 
was I to have an opportunity of seeing the kind of building in which Christ 
was bom. We rode in under the arched entrance and dismounted. We found 
the building of stone, and around an open square, without roof. The building 
is more than two thousand years old. It is two stories high. In the centre 
are camels, horses and mules. Caravans halt here for the night or during a 
long storm. The open square is large enough to accommodate a whole herd 
of cattle, a flock of sheep or caravan of camels. The neighboring Bedouins 
here find market for their hay, straw and meats. Off from this centre, occupied 
by beasts of burden, there are twelve rooms for human habitation. The only 
light is from the door. I went into one of these rooms and found a woman 
cooking. the evening meal. There were six cows in the same room. On a little 
elevation there was some straw, where the people sat and slept when they 
wished to rest. It was in such a room as that our Lord was bora. 
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MEMORABLE SPOTS. 

Now we are at Nazareth, the place of the Saviour’s boyhood. We came along 
the very road that Christ took when he returned from Jerusalem after his inter- 
view with the Doctors of the Law. Through the Valley of Esdraelon, the 
battle-field of nations; and by round-topped, beautiful Tabor, from the edge of 
which Deborah signalled Barak to open the battle ; and near awful Megiddo, 
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and across plains where nine hundred iron chariots rolled their lacerations and 
crushings ; and within sight of where Sisera- forsook the chariot and afoot fled 
until Jael nailed him ; and within sight of where “ the only son of his mother ” 
was resurrected; (and I know if the Lord could afford to make a Resurrec- 
tion Day for one young man, he can afford to make a Resurrection Day for 
all our dead) ; the same road in sight of Endor, where Saul went in the night 
to consult the witch and came to no good, as those who consult witches never 
do; and then the road comes to the foot of Mount Nazareth, not ascending hy 
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the steep and jagged path which Christ ascended, but by a new way which 
modern engineering has built, and we go zigzagging up the heights, steep above 
steep, until we seem to hover over Nazareth, a village of such overpowering 
interest that all the world has seen or wishes to see it. 

How the Omnipotent has scooped out these valleys and moulded these hilF 
on which and through which Jesus, the lad, walked, sometimes with his father, 
sometimes with his mother, sometimes with village contemporaries, and some- 
times alone. We halt at the very fountain where Joseph and Mary and Christ 
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used to fill the goat-skins. We stop for the night at a Russian Convent, and 
for the first time in many nights, have a pillow in-doors. Before dark I open 
my Bible and within sight of the hills to which the young Christ so often 
looked up, while they looked down, I read the story of Jesus of Nazareth, 
which appears so vivid and strange and new, it seems as if I had never read 
it before. jesus afoot. 

In travelling along the roads of Palestine, I am impressed as I could not 
otherwise have been with the fact that Christ, for the most part, went afoot. 
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We find Him occasionally on a boat, and once riding in a triumphal procession, 
as it is sometimes called, although it seems to me that the hosannas of the 
cfowd could not have made a ride on a stubborn, unimpressive and funny 



tax TOUMTAIN AT KAZASBTB. 


creature like that which pattered with Him into Jerusalem, very much of a 
triumph. But we are made to understand that generally He walked. How 
much that means only those know who have gone over the distances traversed 
by Christ. We are accustomed to read that Bethany is two miles frcm Jeru- 
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time. The box was on the shoulders of four men. The procession of weeping 
women was led by one whom I supposed to be the mother of the dead child. She 
had in her hands a narrow piece of blue cloth about a yard long, which she lifted 
into the air, now by one hand and now by the other, and as if in effort to 
break it and no doubt carrying out the oriental custom of rending in grief. I 
diought I could see her sorrow was genuine, and it was the real mother bewail- 
ing her dead, and so no doubt there was as much heart-break in the lamenta- 
tion as there is when an American mother bemoans her childlessness. There 
may also have been other relatives in the throng who were agonized. But the 
most of the crowd seemed to dramatize bereavement, and careful inspection dis- 
covered the tearless eyes, and that they were enacting something that seemed 
called for by the proprieties of the occasion. The corpse was carried into a 

sacred enclosure, and two or three men went 
through genuflexions which meant no doubt 
much to them but nothing to us ; mean- 
while the women of the procession sat down 
at the distance of a city block away from 
the enclosure, but the men sat nearer by. 
Then the box with the floating tresses of 
the departed girl was brought out and the 
procession resumed its march to the grave 
and the wild and bitter cry again ascended. 
I followed to the gates of the cemetery and 
was passing in, when my friend called atten- 
tion to the fact that we had no right to 
enter. Some twenty of the women were, 
by angry voice and violent gesticulation, 
forbidding our going in. They evidently 

— discovered that we were strangers and of 

EASTERN BIER AND COFFIN. another nationality and religion, and our 

intrusion would be a sacrilege. So we halted, 
but we had seen for the first time the type of an oriental burial. It was ta 
us a deeply sad and solemn spectacle. No element of the ludicrous disturbed 
our minds as others have sometimes been impressed. While the grief of the 
mother stirred our sympathies, the affectation of sorrow by others was only what 
we have witnessed in civilized lands, where sometimes a long row of carriages 
and a profusion of crape and costly silver handles to a casket mean nothing 
except that the funeral must be fashionable, although perhaps the most of the 
people in the procession are glad that the old man is at last dead, for now 
there will be a distribution of his property. 

LAKE OALILBB. 

After having had on our breakfast-table fish from Galilee, like that whidh 
Christ gave broiled to His disciples after their night **poor lock is ^hi^ 
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I spread my' overcoat on the snow-white pebbles of the lake and began to read 
the Poems of the Evangelists, descriptive of what took place on or near ese 
waters, more sacred than any that ever gleamed in any other bowb whether 
of Divine or human sculpturing. A sail boat glides near, but as there is no 
wind, the sails are down and the oars propel the prow through the shattering 
crystal. Again Christ walks this lake, and He comes to me in a feeling of 
peace which He only can breathe into the soul. We can understand now how 
high winds can lift this lake. The canons, as they are called in Colorado, or 
the wadys as they are called in Palestine, are invitations to hurncanes. Cast 



GROUP OF MODERN C\UI,EANS. 


night, from a calm that moved not a tassel of our tent, in one minute there 
rushed by a wind that tested every rope and pole of our encampment to the 
utmost, and blew away from the front of our tent, not only the coals of our bon- 
fire, but the ashes and the wood, and caused a fright of some of our group 
which called the dragoman, who prophesied that in twenty minutes it would be 
over, and sure enough in about that time there was not enough atmospheric 
motion to flutter a feather. 

We are camped near the village of Tiberias. Many of the Lives of 
Christ say that Christ was never here. The Bible does not say He ever 
visited Tiberias, but it says: “Jesus went about all the cities and villages,” 
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and I have no doubt He visited this city, which was second to none in im* 
portance. Some authors say Christ did not come to Tiberias because it was popu- 
lated by a very degraded people. This was the very reason that would have 
brought Him here; the worse the disease, the more ueed of a doctor. Yes, 
• Christ was here ! What more can God iu His goodness grant me in the way 
of natural scenery and religious opportunity than that 1 should see this lake ? 
I have walked its banks, read the Book of Luke iu its presence, worshipped 
a whole Sabbath at its crystal altars, bathed in its depths, letting the sacred 
floods roll over me, and 1^)-morrow will sail on its surface. When I first thought 
of coming to Palestine, I went to the Tourist Company iu New York and, 
unrolling the map of the Holy Land, I took luy pencil and made on it two 
circles, saying, “I may not have time to see all the Holy Land, but those two 
regions I must see.” One circle was swept around Jerusalem and its approxi- 
mates, the other circle around Lake Galilee and its approximates. I thank God 
that I have compassed what I came for and much beside. 

A RIDE ON THE LAKE, AND A STORM. 

Now, on Monday morning, I am iu a boat on Lake Galilee. One sail up, 
and four oars plying. It has been raining in the night and a fog hangs over 
the waters, but the fine lace veil of the morning mist is lifted and the Gadarene 
shore on one side and the Tiberias Hills on the other are coming to revelation 
and look like the banks of the Hudson iu late September, after the frosts have 
put their diligent and skilful pencil upon the foliage. Yes, on the right hand 
side are the very hills down which the swine ran when possessed of the devil. 
You see that Satan is a spirit of bad taste. Why did he not say, “ Let me go 
into these birds^” whole flocks of which fly over Galilee ? No, that would have 
been too high. “ Why not let me go into the sheep which wander over these 
hills ? ” No, that would have been too gentle. “ Rather let me go into these 
swine. I want to be with the denizens of the mjre. I want to associate with 
the inhabitants of the filth. Great is mud. I prefer bristles to wings. I 
would rather root than fly. I like snout better than wing.” 

But the most of the memories of this sheet of water and its surroundings 
are elevating. What a sedative to Christ must have been a look at this lake 
after the hard religious work of the day. The air off the waters cooled His 
hot brow. Up and down these banks our Lord walked, and the best society 
He ever had was when He was alone with the mountains and the sea. But 
suddenly, this Monday morning, the winds rise, and our boat begins to rock. 
Mever before in any waters have I seen such a change in five minutes. The 
oarsmen toil hard at their places. Fortunately we are near our landing at 
Capernaum. If the winds and the waves increase for the next half hour as 
they have in the last ten minutes, and we were still out, our craft would be 
unmanageable and we would have to cry as did the disciples on the same lake, 
“Lord, save, or we perish.” While our boat is thumping on the rocks, some 
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of our oarsmen plunge waist deep in the water and carry ashore those of our 
party who do not wish to wade. All is well. Peace, be still. 

Few people see the ruins of Capernaum to advantage, for in spring and 
summer tall weeds cover the entire place, and snakes, undisturbed, crawl over 
the beautiful sculpturing of the fallen architecture. But now the old city has 



RURAL SCENERY OE GALILEE. 


its gloves off and gives us its bare hand as we approach it. We climb over 
the stones of the synagogue where Christ preached oftener than in any other 
building and which might have been called the scene of His pastorate. 
There, on one of the fallen walls, I saw the ancient sculpturing, representing 
a pot of manna, to which the people may have pointed when they said 
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to Christ, “ Our fathers did eat manna in the desert,” and Christ replied, 
“ My Father giveth you the true bread from heaven.” 

THE MOUNT OF TRANSFIGURATION. 

We are ending our Palestine journey. We will, iu a few hours, pass into 
Syriit and to Damascus, and then to Bej^rout, and so homeward. Two more nights 
in tent. We have had all the conveniences and comforts of the most improved 
modern travel. Every evening iu the long march we have found fires builded, 
tents spread and warm food ready, for the reason that most of our caravan 
starts an hour and a half earlier in the morning. We detain only two mules 
for carrying so much of our baggage as we might incidentally need, and a tent 
for a noonday luncheon. We are encamped now by Lake Meroin, in proximity 
to which Joshua fought his last great battle, scattering the allied kings in such 
utter rout as only an army experiences when the Lord conies down in all His 
might against them. This is the place where the horses were hamstrung. 
Mount Hermon is in sight, on its brow a crystal coronet of ice and snow, for 
it is winter now. But in April these snows will melt and the dew will take 
its place. “ As the dew of Hermon and as the dew that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion, for there the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for 
ever more.” This Hermon was the Mount of Transfiguration then, and to-day, 
by the bright clouds and a rainbow hovering, it is again, in its beauty and 
glory and almost supernatural radiance, a Mount of Transfiguration. 

A BLIZZARD. 

This is our last day in Pale.stine. Farewell to its mountains, its lakes, its 
valleys. I feel myself worn with the emotions of this journey in the Holy 
Land. One cannot live over the most exciting scenes of eighteen hundred or 
four thousand years, without feeling the result in every nerve of his body. 
Beside that, it is a very arduous journey. Six and seven hours of horseback 
in a country which is one great rock, split and shattered and ground into frag- 
ments, some of them as large as a mountain and some of them as small as 
the sand of the sea. This afternoon we are caught in a tempest that drenches 
the mountain. One of the horses falls and we halt amid blinding rain. It is 
freezing cold. Fingers and feet like ice. Two hours and three-quarters before 
encampment. We ride on in silence, longing for the terminus of to-day’s pilgrim- 
age. It is, through the awful inclemency of the weather, the only dangerous 
day of the journey. Slip and slide and stumble and climb and descend we 
must; sometimes on the horse and sometimes off, until at last we halt at a 
hovel of the village, and instead of entering camp for the night, are glad to find 
this retreat from the storm. It is a house of one story, built out of mud. A 
feeble fire in mid-floor, but no chimney. It is the best house in the village. 
Arabs, old and young, stand round in wonderment as to why we come. There 
is no window in the room where I write, but two little openings, one over the 
door and the other in the wall, through which latter outlook I occasionally find 
an Arab face thrust to see how I am progressing. But the door is open and 
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so I have light. This is an afternoon and a night never to be forgotten for 
its exposures and acquaintance with the hardships of what an Arab considers 
a luxurious apartment. We have passed from Palestine to Syria, and are spend- 
ing the last night out before reaching Damascus. To-morrow we shall have a 
forced march and do two days in one, and by having carriages sent some twenty 
miles out to meet us, we shall be able to leave stirrup and saddle, and by ac- 
celerated mode reach Damascus at six or seven o’clock in the evening. Let 



AKi^B rNHABITANTS OP PAtESTINB. 


only those in robust health attempt to take the length of Palestine on horse- 
back. I do not think that it is because of the unhealthiness of the climate 
in the Holy Land that so many have sickened and died while here, or afterwards, 
but because of the fatigues. The number of miles gives no indication of the 
exhaustions of the way. A hundred and fifty miles in Palestine and Syria on 
horseback demand as much physical strength as four hundred miles on horse- 
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back in regions of, easy travel. I am to-night in good health notwithstanding 
the terrible journey ; and seated by a fire, the smoke of which, finding no appro- 
priate place of escape, takes lodgment in mj' nostrils and eyes. For the first time 
in my life I realize that chimneys are a luxury but not a necessity. The only 
adornments in this room are representations of two tree branches in the mud 
of the wall, a circle supposed to mean a star, a bottle hung from the ceiling, 
and about twelve indentations in the wall, to be used as mantels, for anything 
that may be placed there. This storm is not a surprise, for through pessimistic 
prophets we have expected that at this season we should have rain and snow 
and hail throughout our journey. 

For the most part it has been a bright and tonic atmosphere, and not a 
moment has our journey been hindered. Gratitude to God is to-night the 
prominent emotion. “ Bless the Lord, O our souls, who redeemeth our lives from 
destruction.” 

ON THE WAY TO DAMASCUS. 

During the night the storm ceased and the next morning we rose at five 
o’clock, and at six o’clock were in the insufficient light feeling for the stirrups 
of our saddles. We are on the road to Damascus. Before night we will pass 
the place where Saul was unhorsed at the flash of the supernal light, and will 
enter that city, the mere name of which is full of suggestiveness, solemnity 
and historical agitation. We do not want on the journey to be flung to the 
earth, but oh, for some great spiritual blessing, brighter than any noonday sun, 
and a new preparation for usefulness ! 

At six o’clock this evening we arrive at Damascus. The long horseback 
ride through Palestine is ended. A carriage met us twenty miles out and 
brought us to the city. The impressions one receives as he rides along the 
walled gardens of the place are different from those produced by any other city. 
To-morrow we will explore and see for ourselves the place about which we have 

heard and read so much, the oldest city under the sun. 

Our first night past in Damascus, we were up early and abroad, and after 
some days of tarrying here, feel that we have seen Damascus, the “ street called 
Straight,” along which good Ananias went to meet Saul, the site of the palace 
of Naaman, the leper, the river Abana, as the other day we saw Pharpar, and 
have from the north-west of the city gazed upon this ancient metropolis that has 
had so m£ich to do with the history of the world. The bazaars of this place 
could entertain us for weeks and months, but all these styles of articles have 
become a part of American bric-a-brac, or gone into the furniture and upholstery 
of the American parlor. Yet the people are as they have always been. No 

change in their headwear or sashes, or baggy and profuse coverings of their 

limbs. No one can imagine what Damascus is. Unlike all others in archi- 
tecture, in merchandise, in general and minute appearance, it is worth while to 
cross the Atlantic and Europe to see it. Though it has been a place of battle 
and massacre and of ancient affluence and splendor, as well as of present pros- 
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perity, to the Chris- 
tian its chief attrac- 
tion arises from the 
fact that here the 
scales fell from Paul’s 
eyes, and that chief 
of apostles here be- 
gan that mission 
which will not end 
until heaven is peo- 
pled with ransomed 
spirits. We took 
diligence from Da- 
mascus to Beyrout, 
a fourteen hours’ 
journey, rain-washed, 
crowded and uncom- 
fortable. 

AT BEYROUT. 

Christmas we 
spent in Beyrout, 
and I preached in 
the Scotch Presby- 
terian chapel of that 
city. The majority 
of the audience were 
Syrians, but they all 
understood English, 
and a more attentive 
people I never ad- 
dressed. The music 
was superb, solos, 
anthems and congre- 
gational ‘singing. I 
will never forget the 
kindness of Dr. Bliss, 
the President of the 
college and the illus- 
trious educator; nor 
Dr. Jessup, the re- 
nowned missionary, 
and moderator in 
1883 of the General 
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Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, and a mighty agent for 
the transference of the best of Christian literature into Arabic ; nor Dr. Post, the 
surgeon, the botanist, the Christian philosopher and prince of Christian workers. 
We dined at the hospitable home of Dr. Jessup and became acquainted with his 
lovely and accomplished family. It was an American Christmas dinner. At 
four o’clock we went on the steamer Minei-va bound for Constantinople. 

The next morniqg we found ourselves off the island of Cyprus. We took 
a boat and went ashore for three hours, visited the excavations from which 
Cesnola took his famous collection of antiquities, and walked the strange streets 



BEYROUT. 


in which Paul and Barnabas went up and down when here preaching Christ 
to the people. At midnight we stopped at the island of Rhodes, staying on deck 
to catch a glimpse of it. The Colossus was not standing there to greet us, for 
it long ago fell and was broken up and sold, and nine hundred camels car- 
ried it away. We were not permitted to go ashore, but saw lights and nine 
boats came out to take freight and to bring three passengers. The next day 
we sailed by Coos. We noticed the wonderful consecutiveness in the statement 
in Acts xxi. The order of scenery is accurately observed. We are going in 
the opposite direction to that which Paul travelled. So it is with us Syria, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Coos, Ephesus ; while with him it was Ephesus, Coos', Rhodes, 
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Cyprus, Syria. The record says that he left Cyprus on the left hand. We, 
coming in the opposite direction, left it on the right hand. 

THE ISLE OF PATMOS. 

We are approaching Patinos, the island of vision, where Domitian’s 
prisoner and exile was given to see all the victories and all the woes, and 
all the horrors and all the raptures of earth and heaven going by him in 
a panorama, pleasing and blistered, and blackened and illumined. The evangel 
John has made that island the most famous of all- earthly islands. Not Scio 
in which Homer lived, nor Samos the birthplace of Pythagoras, nor Coos in 
which Hippocrates was born, nor Rhodes in which the Colossus stood, nor St. 
Helena where Napoleon died, nor Guernsey in which Victor Hugo was banished, 
has been so famous either on earth or in heaven. Patinos is a rock sheer down, 
a plateau at the top reaching to the foot of another rock, that lifts its bare 
forehead to great height, then a long line of rock, sinking, rising, growing more 
defiant or subsiding into valleys in which there is no verdure, but only desola- 
tion and barrenness are cradled. The island is a place where an evangelist and 
other offenders against sinful authority might easily be starved. John’s condition 
suggested no doubt much of the imagery of his inspired dream. As the fam- 
ished are apt to dream of food, John writes of the deliverance of the righteous, 
sajring, “ They shall hunger no more.” Plenty of water but most of it salt, 
the hot tongue of the evangelist thought of the liquid supplies of heaven, say- 
ing, “ They shall thirst no more.” The waves to-day are in commotion. A high 
wind is blowing the billows of the Mediterranean against the bluffs of Patmos, 
and each wave has a voice and all the waves together make a chorus, and so 
they may have done in John’s time and become symbols of the multitudinous 
anthems of heaven, and he says they are “ like the voice of many waters.’^ 
But this morning the Mediterranean was very smooth. The waters were crystal 
and the sunlight seemed to set them on fire, and there w'as a mingling of white 
light and intense flame, and so some day while John looked out from his cavern 
home in yonder hillside he may have been led thereby to think of the splendors 
before the throne, and he speaks of them as the “ sea of glass mingled with 
fire.” 

ON TO EPHESUS. 

Arriving at Smyrna we disembark and enter a rail-train for Ephesus. From 
the depot of that city we took horse and went first to the ruins of one of the 
seven churches of Asia, then to the theatre, then to the gymnasium. The 
interest in Ephesus is surpassed by no other city, so intensely apostolic, Pauline 
and Johannian. Imagine our feelings when we stood in the theatre where Paul 
“ fought with beasts at Ephesus,” for I suppose he had such contest literally 
as well as figuratively. 

Embarking again, the next place we went ashore was at the island of 
Mitylene. The Greek consul took us to see the city and introduced us to the 
archbishop of the Greek Church and the governor of the island at their residences. 
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We visited also the ancient fort. I felt quite at home when I found many jof 
my sermons on the table of the consul. We sailed along by Troas, the place 
where Paul left his overcoat. This persuades me that it was not at this season 
of the year he visited that place. No man would either forget or leave his 
overcoat in cold, crisp weather like that of this morning. You remember he 
wrote “■ The cloak which I left at Troas bring with thee, and the books, but 
especially the parchments.” 

TRADITION, HISTORY AND FACT. 

Are the places that I see in Palestine and Syria and the Mediterranean 
isles the genuine places of Christly, patriarchal and apostolic association ? Many 
of them are not, and many of them are. We have no sympathy with the 
bedwarfing of tradition. There are traditions contradicted by their absurdity, 
but if for several generations a sensible tradition goes on in regard to events 
connected with certain places, I am as certain of the localities as though pen 
and document had fixed them. Indeed, sometimes tradition is more to be 
depended on than written communication. A writer may, for bad purposes, mis- 
represent, misconstrue, misstate, but reasonable traditions concerning places con- 
nected with great events are apt to be true. I have no more doubt concerning 
the place on which Christ was crucified, or in which Christ was buried, than I 
have about the fact that our Lord was slain and entombed. But suppose tra- 
ditions contradict each other ? Then try them, test them, compare them as you 
do documents. It is no more difficult to separate traditions, true and false, than 
apocryphal books from inspired books. Do not use the word tradition as a 
synonym for delusion. There is a surplus of Christian infidels travelling the 
Holy Land who are from scalp to heel surcharged with unbeliefs. A tradition 
may be as much divinely inspired as a book. The scenery of Palestine is inter- 
joined, intertwisted and interlocked with the Scriptural occurrences. The learned 
Ritter, who has never been charged with any weakness of incredulity, writes : 
“No one can trace without joy and wonder the verification which geography 
pays to the history of the Holy Land.” 

When the brilliant Renan went to Palestine he was stuffed with enough 
incredulity to make a dozen Thomas Paines, and yet he gives the following 
experience : “ The marvellous harmony of the Evangelical pictnre with the 

country which serves as its frame, were to me a revelation. I had before my eyes 
a fifth gospel, mutilated but still legible ; and ever afterwards, in the recitals of 
Matthew and Mark, instead of an abstract being that one would say had never 
existed, I saw a wonderful human figure live and move.” So said an unbeliev'*.r. 
In this, my visit to Palestine, in the year of our Lord 1889-90, I also find the 
landscape a commentary. The rivers, the mountains, the valleys, the lakes, the 
rocks, the trees, the costumes of the Holy Land, agree with Matthew and Mark 
and Luke and John. The geography and topography are the back ground of 
the Gospel pictures. They carry a different part of the same song. Admit 
Palestine and you admit the New Testament. A distinguished man, years ago, 





came here and returned, 
and wrote : “I went to 
Palestine an infidel, and 
came home a Christian.” 
My testimony will be, that 
I came to Palestine a firm 
believer in the Bible, and 
return a thousand-fold 
more confirmed in the 
Divinity of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


HOUSES BUILT UPON THB WALLS OP DAMASCUS. * 


* This engraving shows the manner in which honses or apartments are built upon the walls of the city, and 
also the method of communication by basket and toxie, the latter being the means by which 8t. Paul eaci^ed 
the fury of his enemies. 
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CHRIST THE OUT-DOOR TEACHER. 

What I saw of the Christly and apostolic regions on this journey to the 
Orient leads me to say that it was an open-air religion that Jesus founded. 
Indeed, the religion of the Old Testament and New was an out-of-door inaugu- 
ration. Foreseeing that the whole tendency of the human race would be toward 
a religion of Tabernacles and Temples and Synagogues and Churches, the two 
greatest things ever written, namely, the Ten Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount, were delivered in the open air. No depreciation of consecrated 
edifices, but all places consecrated where a good word is spoken or a merciful deed 
done. What were Christhs pulpits ? Deck of ship, pebbly beach of sea, black 
basalt of volcanic region, mouth of cavern, where mad man was undevilled; crys- 
tallized wave, strong enough to uphold the storm-tamer ; split sarcophagus, where 
death had been undone ; the wilderness, where a boy became the commissary or pro- 
vider for a whole army of improvidents. You see the world needed a portable 
religion, one that the business man could take along the street, the farmer to the 
field, and the mechanic to the house-scaffolding, and the soldier in the long march 
and the sailor in the ratlines ; a religion for the sheaf-binding and the corn-husking, 
for the plough, for the adze, for the pick-axe, for the hammer. What a rebuke to 
the man who worships in the cliurch and cheats in the store, serving God one 
day of the week and the devil six. On vSunday night he leaves his religion 
in the pew and shuts the pew-door, saying : Good-bye, Religion, I will be bach- 
next Sunday.” A religion that 3^11 do not take with 3'ou wherever you go is 
not the open-air religion of which our Lord was the founder. 

Indeed, I have found a new Bible. I found it in the Holy Land and the 
Grecian Archipelago. A new Book of Genesis, since I saw where Abraham 
and Lot separated, and Joseph was buried. A new Book of Exodus, since I saw 
where the Israelites crossed the desert. A new Book of Revelation, since I read 
the Divine message to Smyrna at Smyrna, and to Ephesus at Ephesus. A 
new Book of John, since I saw Jacobis well and Sychar and Samaria. A new 
Book of Luke, since I read its twenty-third chapter on the bluff of Golgotha, 
at the place where there is room for but three crosses. The Bible can never 
be to me what it was. It is fresher, truer, lovelier, grander, mightier! 

6 
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.FROM MANGER TO THRONE 


CHAPTER I. 



MORNING GLORIES. 

is I begin the story of Jesus, beautiful iu name, transcen 
deut iu subject, it is morning, when the air is crisp 
with December’s frost and a merry sparkle is iu the 
trees, starlighted with a million gleams gathered from 
the sun just looking over the blue hills of the East 
and brightening the frozen dew. My room is flooded 
p with gilded beams that build a stairway -with gentle 
slope across the sea and up to the door-step of heaven, 
where there is a rush of glories that dazzle, and a 
maze of beauties that bewilders, and a witchery of 
magnificence that confounds the imagination while thrilling and 
throbbing the heart with adoration and ecstasy. It must have 
been such a morning that awakened the Judean hills and set all 
nature to singing, and the music of heaven to playing, and the 
pulse of universal joy to throbbing, when the Christ was born. 
It must have been such a morning when, after the star choristers 
had hushed their acclaims, and the angels of the annunciation 
had left the startled shepherds and, on impatient wing, swept back 
to the cradle of the newly-born Lord, that the glad news was 
scattered throughout the valleys, and over the mounts, and down the slopes, and 
across the Jordan. “For unto you is born this day, in the City of David, a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 

THE HOLY LAND. 

The country in which this most momentous event occurred is remarkable, 
almost in consonance with the event itself. From the earliest ages it has been 
known as the Holy Land, because within its small territory transpired so many 
immensely important incidents that were directly controlled by God, as mani- 
festations of His care for His chosen people. Palestine is a more recent designa- 
tion, derived from the Hebrew word Pelesheth (Philistia), or country of the 
Philistines. Even this application was only to the southern and' coast regions, 
and not until it came under Roman dominion was thr term Palestine applied 
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to the whole country, as we now find it between Tyre, or Dan, on the north, 
and Egypt and Arabia, or Beersheba, on the south, a distance of something 
less than 150 miles, while the mean breadth does not exceed thirty miles. 

Palestine is pre-eminently a land of hills and valleys, the most broken region, 
perhaps, on earth. From a country of first importance, rivalling Egypt, like 

Egypt it has de- 
clined until Joppa 
is the only port re- 
maining, and even 
this does not admit 
vessels of large size 
at all seasons. 
CjEsarea was the 
principal harbor dur- 
ing Roman occupa- 
tion, the chief work 
of Herod the Great, 
who made of it one 
of the most splendid 
ports ever construc- 
ted, and named tin 
city in honor of Au- 
gustus Caesar. It 
was here the titular 
kings of Judea had 
their seats, and also 
the Roman procu- 
rators, and where 
the most famous 
temple, theatre and 
circus were erected 
to amuse a hetero- 
geneous populace 
of Jews, Romans, 
Greeks, Syrians, 
Egyptians and other 
nationalities of the 

East that flocked to the city, which was in the zenith of its commercial prosperity 
during the ministry of Jesus. To-day the site of Caesarea is marked by magni- 
ficent ruins, the stones of which the great wall was constructed, which are said 
to have been fifty feet long by eighteen feet wide, having been displaced and 
broken up by the invading sea, while of the great buildings that distinguished 
the place and its 400, ocx) inhabitants not even the ruins remain. 
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ANCIENT TYRE AND SIDON. 

But long before the founding of CjEsarea there were other cities in Pales- 
tine, in the country which was then known as Phoenicia, whose splendor and 
population far exceeded that of any othei cities of the Levant, not even except- 
ing Carthage. Of these, Tyre was the largest and most important, the com- 
merce of which extended east to China and westward to all the then known 
world, including a traffic of no inconsiderable magnitude with the central and 



RtnNS OP ANCIENT C.GSARBA AS THEY APPEAR AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


western parts of Africa, which are to-day practically unknown regions. Tyre 
was founded by the Sidonians at a period so remote that the date lies hidden 
behind the thick mists of centuries, but in the time of Ezekiel and Isaiah she 
was “the stronghold of the sea,” and a glowing picture of splendor and mari- 
time power. Against her walls the Assyrians thundered in vain, and Shalma 
a^ser and Nebuchadnezzar, with their million men, were hurled back at every 
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attempt to scale her fortifications. Not until Alexander the Great assaulted, 
with all the power of Macedonia, Egypt and Greece, the battlements, by con- 
structing moles about the city, did Tyre lower her banners to a conqueror. 
But her fall was like that of her offspring, Carthage, so terrible that the devas- 
tating teeth of war, demolition, subjugation and spoliation brought her speedily 
to a ruin so complete that to-day the relics of her splendor are beneath the 
restless sea. Back from the shore are still to be seen the rock-hewn tombs of some 
who once knew Tyre when she was mistress of the sea, but of her magnificence 
aothiug but scattered stones and crumbled edifices now remain. 

Twenty miles north of Tyre was another great Phoenician city, called Sidon, 
second only to Tyre in importance, but with a histor}'^ less pregnant with great 
events, though its end was equally tragic. This city’s power was greatest about 
fifteen centuries before Christ, during a period when the Egyptians held the 
supremacy over Phoenicia. About five centuries before Christ the city fell into 
the possession of the Persians who destroyed the place because the inhabitants 
rebelled against Artaxerxes. The city never regained its commercial impor- 
tance but continued as a provincial capital until about the time of Christ, when 
it became, with nearly all Palestine, a part of the Roman empire. It was in 
Sidon that Christianity found an early foothold, a bishop having been ordained for 
the place about A. D. 300. In tire eleventh century, however, the city was cap- 
tured by the Mohammedans, who held it until 1108, in which year the Crusaders 
under Baldwin I. re-captured and retained it until 1187, when the Saracens 
again became the conquerors, only to be divested a second time by the Chris- 
tians ten years later. Nearly one hundred years after, ’however, the place was 
abandoned and ordered destroyed by the Sultan Ashraf, since which time only 
a few fisher huts and some wave-washed ruins, that tell a tale of former splen- 
dor, now mark the site. 

The history of Tyre and Sidon, with small difference, is the history of other 
coast cities of Palestine, and the other important towns of Phoenicia, such as 
Sarepta, Gebal, Beyrout, Dor, Accho, and many others that exist to-day either 
as small villages, or heaps of carved stone, scarred and broken by the chisel of 
time- 

FAMOUS PLACES OF SACRED HISTORY. 

From the Mediterranean Coast the land upheaves toward central Palestine, 
svhere a great ridge is formed that slopes away again towards the east until 
reaching the plains of Assyria. Along a cleft in this ridge runs the Jordan 
river, so deep below its banks that it may be reached conveniently only at cer- 
tain passes and fords which have* continned practically the same since the time 
of Joshua. 

Beyond Caesarea, on the north, the beach rapidly narrows to a termination 
at Mount Carmel, which is a ridge some ten miles in length and fifteen hun- 
dred feet in height, enclosing the bay of Acre on the south. Immediately north 
of Mount Carmel are the Lebanon mountains, of two parallel ranges, between 
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which is the vale of Lebanon, a fertile district, fruitful of all the products pecu- 
liar to Palestine, and of the cedars famous in history. At the southern point 
of the Lebanon range rises the peak of Hermon, ten thousand feet above the 
sea-level and overlooking nearly the entire country. South of Hermon the range 

s reduced to bare hills, sloping on the east to the Jordan and on the west to 





LEBANON MOUNTAINS 




the historical plain of Esdraclon, 
sometimes called Megiddo, and 
Jezreel, in the Scriptures, the site 
of the greatest battles in Jewish^ ^ 
history. On the northeast of this” 
plain, at its border, is Mount 
Tabor, the traditional site of the 
transfiguration. Here was the rendezvous of Barak, from which he descended 
like a whirlwind and overwhelmed Sisera’s army. 

Jewish tradition has woven about this mountain many curious legends 
which have attracted the interest of mankind from time immemorial. The ruins 
of several prehistoric edifices are still to be seen scattered about the apex, 
while the relics of a fortress, presumed to have been built by the Saracens about 
the time of Saladin, are conspicuously strewn about over a considerable surface 
of the peak. A few miles south of the plain of Esdraelon rises another tract 
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of country, broken by irregular hills, stretching east and west nearly across the 
breadth of Palestine, and terminating in the south with the Mount of Hebron. 

North of this lies Samaria, with its mountains of Ebal and Gerizim, between 
which, in a narrow valley, nestles the small village of Nablirs, formerly the 
town of Shechem, where the two tribes established their capital after the revo’ 
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THE EYE OF THE EAST. * 

To the east of Sidon, some forty miles, in Ccele-Syria, which adjoined 
Phoenicia, was the city of Damascus, said b5' many historians to be one of the 
most ancient cities in the world, and formerly the capital of all Syria. Its 
situation is in an astonishingly fertile plain, of such exceeding beaiity that Orien- 
tals frequently refer to it as one of the four terrestrial paradises. The city 
extends for two miles along the Abana river, which empties into Lake Ateibeh 
at Haran, a famous place in Scripture, scarcely ten miles distant towards the east. 



SAMAKIA, FROM A RFXENT PHOTOGRAPH 


The old city of Damascus still preserves many of its ancient attractions 
and presents an appearance of elegance in striking contrast with other towns 
of that region. Its streets are generally narrow, but usually admirably paved 
with basalt, an excellent substitute for asphaltura. The residences, though not 
inviting from an exterior view, are often magnificent within, frequently a large 
court being left in the centre, from which rises a fountain that discharges a 
cooling ijpray particularly grateful in that country during the summer months. 

So very ancient is the city that, like Tyre, the time of its founding is 
uncertain. Tradition, a main reliance with the people of Syria, says the city 
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was built by Uz, who was the son of Aram. This belief, in connection with 
the fact that it is frequently mentioned in the Scriptures as contemporary with 



PORTION OF THE BAY AND ANCIENT RUINS AT BEYROUT. 


Abraham, leads to the not unreasonable supposition that the place was known 
to Job, who we are told, lived in the land of Uz. 
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The earliest reliable history we have respecting the city is that recorded 
by Josephus, who says Hadad, its first king, was conquered by David, but if the 
city capitulated at that time tlie subjection was only for a brief period. We 
learn that in the reign of Ahaz (two hundred and fifty years after David), the cit}' 
was captured by Tig-lath-pileser, who slew its last king and added the place am 
surrounding plain, probably certain provinces, to Assyria. Following the down 
fall of Belshazzar, Damascus, with the rest of Assyria, passed to the dominion 
of the Persians and Babylonians. The city then enjoj-ed a period of peace until 
the invasion of Persia by Alexander the Great, who, at the decisive battle of 
Issus (B. C. 333)) conquered the country and Damascus became a part of the- 



CARAVAN OR MOHAMMEDAN PILGRIMS NEAR DAMASCUS. 

Seleucidae, or Syrian monarchy, and so continued until 64 B. C., when Pompey 
attached it to the Roman Empire. 

It was near Damascus that Paul’s miraculous conversion occurred, at which 
time the place was in the possession of the Arabian King Aretas, who was 
father-in-law to Herod Antipas. At that period the city contained a large 
population of Jews, who had been flocking in after Alexander’s conquests, but 
notwithstanding this influx of an anti-Christian people, Damascus was, next to 
Corinth, the first place in which a Christian Church was founded, and it has 
continued, with all the opposing influences of Jews and Mohammedan’s, strong 
to this day. 

Under the Romans Damascus became the most important Eastern city, 
and chief arsenal in Asia, with such affluence of manufacture, wealth, power 
and position that Julian gives it the designation of “ The Eye of the East.” 
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When Rome declined, the Saracens captured the city, directly after Moham- 
med’s death, and made it the capital of all their possessions, which it continued 
to be for ninety years, when the capital was transferred to Bagdad. Since that 
time Damascus has passed through many ordeals of battle and change of ruler- 
ship. The Egyptian Caliphs held the place for a time, but were dispossessed 
by the Turks, who in turn were besieged by Louis VII. of France and Conrad 
III. of Germany in 1148, but in vain. Three centuries later it surrendered, 
after a desperate resistance, to Tamerlane, who put the inhabitants to the sword, 
sparing neither age nor sex. The Turks again captured the city in 1516 and 



TRADITIONAL SITE OF PAUL’S CONVERSION, ALSO OF THE GRAVES OF ABEL, SETH, HAM AND NOAH, NOW 
A CHRISTIAN BURIAL GROUND. NEAR DAMASCUS 


retained possession until 1832, when Egypt a second time became the pos- 
sessor, but restored the place to Turkey eight years later. 

MASSACRE OF CHRISTIANS 

In i860 occurred a dreadful massacre of Christians in Damascus, by 
Mohammedans, in which it is said no less than three thousand adult males were 
slaughtered, and an equal number of females were reduced to slavery. This 
dreadful act of fanatical savagery was never punished, and the city still con- 
tinues in possession of the murderers. 

Damascus, or the ancient portion, has not materially changed in the past 
two thousand years, and the people have also preserved to an astonishing 
degree the customs and manners that distinguished them in the days of 
Christ. 
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As already mentioned, the streets are narrow and run through the extreme 
length of the town, but to their narrowness is added the inconvenience and 
unsightliness of tortuous windings, so as to make a succession of corners. One 
of these Paul refers to “ as the street called Straight,” but this title w'as proba- 
bly given to it by a facetious Arab as the climax of an antique joke, for so 



SUMMER HOTS IN THE SUBURBS OE DAMASCUS. 


far from being straight, the street is one of the crookedest of all the serpentine 
public ways of that winding city. The houses very rarely have any yards in 
front, all the open spaces about them being confined to courts, as already 
<iescribed. Above the walls, which still stand in a condition of dangerous disinte- 
gration, rise rude habitations which were once, no doubt, as in the days of Paul, 
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fairly commodious abodes, but all their splendor is now in their antiqueness and 
historical association with the hoary past. 

About the suburbs of Damascus are frequent caf6s, where the traveller, half 
faint with summer heat, may refresh himself with such delicious coffee as can be 
found nowhere else, save in Arabia. Summer huts are also provided by the 
poor as a partial refuge from the oppressive warmth which prevails during the 



HORSE MARKET IN DAMASCUS. 


hot and dry season of nearly six months. These are occasionally built on a 
frame-work of poles, with planks roughly laid for flooring. The material of which 
they are constructed is usually the branches of trees so interlaced and covered 
with leaves as to give a secure and yet airy habitation, though in appearance 
they very much resemble the leaf huts of the Backone tree-dwellers. 

JERUSALEM. 

The founding of Jerusalem, like that of Tyre, Damascus, and many other 
plax^es of Palestine, was accomplished at such a remote period that no records 
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remain to give us any information as to the time or by whom. Its history is 
the story of the Hebrew people and of the Saviour of the world ; its shrines, 
the repositories of all that is sacred to Christianity. No other city has passed 
so often through the crucible of devastation, spoliation and massacre. . Since the 
time of Abraham it has been besieged twenty-four times and destroyed four 
times. Seven times has the city been captured since the birth of Christ, and 



SCENERY IN THE MOUNTAINS NEAR JERUSAI.EM. 


twice its walls, and every building of importance, demolished. From a gjeat 
commercial mart, with a population of two hundred thousand souls, which dis- 
tingpiished it above the cities of the East during the ministry of Jesus, it has 
sunk to a condition of apathy and squalor, and is now like fruit that hangs too 
long on the tree, blighted, shrivelled, decayed, and contains scarcely twenty 
thousand inhabitants, of a heterogeneous admixture. 
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Anciently Jerusalem was the seat of David’s empire, and of many kings before 
him, but now the only claim to royalty which the place retains is found in its 
being the seat of a Turkish Pasha, and as being one of the three holy cities 
of its last conquerors, the Mohammedans, who have so long defiled its 
sanctuaries. 

The city as it now stands occupies a site on a high plateau of some two 
miles square, which is connected with the mountain range that provides a 
water-shed for all Palestine. Every spot within several miles of the city is holy 
ground, by reason of some momentous event that has transpired thereon, worthy 
of description in sacred history. To the west is Gihon, at the feet of which 
trail their lengths along the valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, which make 
a sweep around the walls of Jerusalem and blend near the pool of Siloain, 
which once “ flowed fast by the oracle of God.” 

On the east, rising from the valley of Jehoshaphat into three bold peaks, is 
the Mount of Olives, while overhanging the valley of Hinnom on the south is 
the Hill of Evil Counsel, on the rock-ribbed side of which is the Potters’ Field, 
once called “ The Field of Blood.” Scarcely half a mile from Jerusalem is the 
upper pool of Gihon, a large reservoir of water, which flows into the pool of 
Hezekiah within the walls and furnishes the city water supply for bathing 
purposes. 

The country everywhere about Jerusalem is not only much broken but is 
very rocky, and hence little suited for either agricultural or pastoral purposes. 
That it was at one time a fairly fertile district is well proved by the history of 
the peoples who anciently occupied it, but the many devastating wars through 
which the region has passed have rendered it barren almost beyond reclama- 
tion. At every siege the city sustained, such vegetation as had grown up 
aboixt the place was destroyed either by the besiegers or the besieged, and this 
■denudation permitted the rains to wash down the hillsides, carrying with every 
flood great quantities of soil, until the stibstratum of stone was exposed and 
made cultivation of the slopes, except for raising of grapes and olives, impossi- 
ble. On the other hand, the valleys became extremely rich by reason of having 
received the soil and vegetation washed down into them from the hills, and in 
these there is an immense yield of grain and grasses. 

If we pass through and around Jerusalem, we cannot fail to notice relics of 
the ancient city that bring fresh to our minds much that is of profound interest 
and with which the life of Jesus is inseparably connected, as is also many of 
the most exciting events in Jewish history. Ancient Jerusalem was well pro- 
tected by strong walls, a defence which all cities of the East possessed two 
thousand years ago. The first wall was probably built during David’s reign, 
as it encircled Zion and a considerable part of Moriah, upon which the Temple 
was afterwards erected. One end began at what was known as the Tower of Hip- 
picus and crossed to the Tower of Xystus, close to the Temple site, dividing the 
«ity, and thus, while affording a strong defence for the upper portion of the place, 
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left the lower part m an 
almost defenceless condition. 
It was for this reason that 
besiegers of the city frequent- 
ly gained possession of the 
lower portion, only to be 
hurled back with dreadful 
slaughter when they assaulted 
the hill. From this wall 
another branched off toward 
the west from the Tower of 
WmnipiK and extended to the 
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Esseiies Gate, from whence it made 
a sweep towards the south-east, en- 
closing Zion, and terminated again 
at the Temple. Yet another wall 
had its beginning at what was called 
the Gate of Geniiath, which pierced 
the first wall very near the Hip* 
picus tower. It extended towards 
the main gate on the. north side of 
the city and then turned towards 
the south-east until it flanked the 
Temple and joined the other wall at 
the Fort of Antonio. * There was 
still a fourth wall, which extended 
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from the tower of Hippicus to that of Psephinus, from whence it diverged east- 
ward, thence southward until it united with the first and principal wall east 
of the Temple. None of these walls are now standing, though the remains of 
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Jerusalem of to-day, though much smaller than in the time of Christ, is 
go ancient in appearance and presents so few changes in general aspect from 
t hat of Jerusalem of two thousand years ago, that the first impression made 
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ANCIENT COI»DEN GATE — MOUNT OF OWVKS IN THE DISTANCE* 

upon tie Bible student who enters the city is, that he is amid surroundings 
made familiar to him through a reading of the Scriptures. Herod’s Palace, 
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Pilate’s splendid residence, the magnificent Temple, the great synagogues, are not 
there, having been reduced by the dissolving effects of time, or destroyed by 
the ruthless hand of spoliation, but in their stead are other buildings of similar 
architectural appearance, built upon sites memorable for all ages, so that though 



VIEW OF A PORTION OF JERUSALEM AND MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


che body may be dissipated the spirit of the holy period still remains. The 
city is now almost a square and, like the Jerusalem of old, the walls are pierced 
by five gates called respectively the “ Hebrew Gate,” which is the principal 
entrance : “ Gate of the Columns,” “ Gate of our Lady Mary,” “ David’s Gate,” 
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and “ Gate of the Moors.” These modem gates not only bear names which con- 
nect them with holy characters, but they replace those with which we have old 



ENTRANCE TO THE CITADEI,. ON THE TRADITIONAI, SITE WHERE DAVID SAT AWAITING NEWS PROM THE 
BATTEE in EPHRAIM WOODS, WHERE ABSAEOM WAS KIEEED. 


acquaintance because so frequently mentioned in the new Testament, such as 
were called the “horse” “sheep” and “fish gates” which no doubt openii 
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near the market places, and the “ fountain ” and “ water ” gates, and the gates 
of “Ephraim” and of “Joshua.” 

THE RIVERS OF PALESTINE. 

Of the water-courses of Palestine the Jordan is most important, as it is 
really the only river in the country, the other so-called rivers being evanescent 
streams that appear sometimes swollen into great torrents during the rainy 
season, and again presenting beds of luxuriant valley grasses throughout the 

summer months. The Jordan has its principal source at the base of Mount 

Hermon, where several streams boil out in incessant flow, tumbling down their 
noisy beds until they unite to form a lake formerly known as Huhel, but now 
designated as Merom. The waters gathered together in this lake run out in a 
murky and sluggish stream until they reach a rocky bed so narrow that the 

current is greatly accelerated, and then goes gamboling into lake Gennesaret 

seme dozen miles below Huhel. Gennesaret is also called the Sea of Galilee, 
and of Tiberias, being more often referred to in the Bible than any other body 
of water in Palestine, save the river Jordan. This lake is about 650 feet below 
sea level and though it receives heavy deposits of sediment, carried into it by 
numerous brooks started into renewed life each fall and spring, its waters are 
always clear and beautiful, abounding with many species of fish. As agricul- 
ture is nowhere in Palestine extensively followed, the people living adjacent 
to the lake are largely engaged in taking fish therefrom, just as they were in 
the time of Christ. 

Leaving Gennesaret, the Jordan passes through a broad valley in an 
extremely tortuous course, descending no less than twenty-seven rapids on its 
way to the Dead Sea, i^oo feet below the sea level, its extreme length being 
about 300 miles, but on a direct line from source to mouth not more than 125 
miles. 

THE DEAD SEA. 

The considerable body of water known as the “ Dead Sea ” is very remarkable 
not only for the history with which it is connected, but for the wondrous 
character of its waters also. It was formerly called the Sea of Sodom, and the 
Salt Sea of Scriptures, but the designation of Dead Sea has been common since 
the present era. The sea lies between the mountains of Moab and Hebron, and 
is eighteen miles east of Jerusalem. Its length is a fraction more than forty 
miles and its greatest breadth about ten miles, constituting at one time the 
valley of Siddim, which Lot selected in which to graze his vast herds of sheep 
and cattle when he and Abraham separated. In this valley were situated the 
two cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, that were destroyed by fire from heaven and 
from which Lot and his family alone escaped. 

While the present basin of the Dead Sea may once have been a fertile 
valley capable of supporting tw'o large cities and numerous flocks, the region is 
described in Genesis (xiv. 10) as being “ full of slime pits,” from which we may 
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infer that the outcroppings of petroleum reservoirs were frequent, and natural 
gas vents common. 

The destruction is believed to have occurred about 2cxx) years before Christ, 
and to have been accompanied by an eruptive force so great as to sink the 
vicinity to a great depth and thus make it a receptacle for the waters of the 
Jordan. The salt of the lake may have been produced by the sudden exposure 
of soluble matter to the inrushing watdrs of the river, in accordance with the 
now well-established theory of Figuier and Maury as to the manner in which 



THB JORDAN SHORTLY BEFORE ITS ENTRANCE INTO THE DEAD SEA. 


salt is produced in the alembic of nature. Near the sea, on the south-west side, 
is Sodom Mountain, which contains a salt stratum, while a short distance from 
the base is a column or figure, on an oval pedestal, which is of saline property 
except the apex, which is of limestone. This pillar is supposed to be the trans^ 
formed wife of I^t, a supposition which Josephus also expresses. 

Along the shores of the sea bitumen is found in considerable quantities, 
especially since an earthquake which visited that region some years ago. 
Sulphur springs are also frequent, and sulphur is a foui\d in layers scat* 
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tered about tne ad- 
joining plain. The 
water is so acrid 
that, applied to the 
eyes or mouth, it 
produces great irri- 
tation, so that bath- 
ers in the sea must 
exercise caution to 
prevent painful consequences. Sound 
ings by Lieutenant Lynch show a 
depth of over 1300 feet in the northern 
portion, equal to the depression of its 
surface below the Mediterranean level 
so that it is the lowest sea in the 
world. It has no outlet, yet the varia- 
tions of its rise by spring freshets and 
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its fall during the excessively hot and dry season never exceed fifteen feet. In 
the summer-time the evaporation is so rapid that the surrounding country is almost 
hidden by dense mists, which render the vicinity most insalubrious and the air 
so oppressive as to be almost irrespirable. No living thing exists in the Dead 
Sea, while along the shores are scattered thfe trunks of decayed trees and bushes 
barely alive and always leafless. The birds that are peculiar to the region have 
•dusky plumage, in harmony with the waters, the trees and stones, and the animate 
no less than the inanimate objects thereabout bear the impress of desolation, the 

look of doom and the 
visage of a curse. 

BROOKS OP PALBSTINB. 

The Kishon, where 
Baal’s prophets were 
slaughtered by order 
of Elijah, rises in 
Mount Tabor and 
flows into the Bay of 
Acre near Mount 
Carmel. During the 
fall and spring it is 
a considerable stream, 
but in summer there 
is no water in its -bed 
save for the last seven 
miles. 

The Arnon and 
Jabbok are now known 
as wadySf an Arabic 
term for a bed that 
contains water in the 
wet season and is dry 

RUINS OP ANCIENT TIMNATH AND TRADITIONARY SCENE OF SAMSON’S SUmmer. They 

WITH THE LION. Dotu discharge tneir 

waters into the Jordan, The Kidron flows through the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
east of Jerusalem, and into the Dead Sea. Though a stream often mentioned, 
both in the Old and New Testament, it is an inconstant brook, more often dry 
than running. The other streams of Palestine are no more than wadys, 
important only because of the memorable events that occurred on their banks 
or in their dry beds. 

While Palestine of to-day is generally uninviting as a land sown with 
dragons’ teeth, choking out, like tares, the fruitfulness of the soil, until it pre- 
sents the hard appearance of a country mildewed, decayed, desolated, yet many 
evidences remain to attest its former magnificence, if not fertility. Out on the 
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tarren- hills where rocks pile up in confusion, covered with wild vines, a haunt 
for the scorpion, lizard and fox, there will be found ruins of stately edifices, 
-monuments graved with the records of mighty events, columns of marble that 
once gleamed in the corridors of splendid temples, images and statues which, 
centuries ago, stood in grand halls, great courts and sparkling throne rooms. 



A SARACENIC ARMY OP MODERN PALESTINE. 


“ For miles and miles,” says Dean Stanley, “ there is no appearance of present 
life or habitation except the occasional goat-herd on the hillside, or gathering 
of women at the wells, yet there is hardly a hill top of the many within sight 
which is not covered with the vestiges of some fortress or city of former aps. 
The mins which we now see are of the most distant ages : Saracenic, Crusading, 
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Roman, Grecian, Jewish, extending perhaps even to the old Canaanitish remain: 
before the arrival of Joshua.” 

While the mountainous regions are exceedingly barren, the valleys of Pales 
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tine are of great fertility, though even these productive portions are not culti- 
vated to their capacity to bear. This does not apply, however, to the valley 
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south of and near Bethlehem, which is irrigated and tilled with such care that it 
may be considered as one of the fairest \ales of the earth. In ancient times 
the mountains were beautifully terraced and made to produce an abundance of 
grapes and other fruits, but incessant, devastating wars broke the spirit and 
ambition of the people so that they practically ceased their former labors and 
suffered their fields to become rank, in which condition of neglect they still 
remain. Pastoral pursuits are now as common as in the da3\s of Abraham,, 
though the people confine their attention to sheep and goats, cattle being both 
scarce and ill-favored. Bees are so numerous throughout the countiy that every- 
where vast storehouses of honey are found in hollow trees and among* the rocks, 
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as it was in the time of John, Locusts also frequently appear in iinniense 
swarms, devouring all vegetation, and upon these the people in some localities 
largely subsist, as they do in Arabia. 

THE PEOPLE OF PALESTINE. 

The present inhabitants of Palestine differ little from those who occupied 
the country in the time of Christ. They include Syrians, Arabs, Jews, Greeks 
and a sprinkling of all other nationalities. The Mohammedans are in the 
ascendant, but permit freedom of religious worship and respect the sacred shrines 
to which so maiiy Christians make frequent pilgrimage. When Palestine wa*: 
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known as Canaan, and the country of Canaan and Gilead were divided by the 
Jordan, the population was perhaps ten times greater than it is to-day, the deca- 
dence having begun with the Israelitish invasion and continued up to the time 
of the re-building of the Temple by Nehemiah. The influx of returning Jews 
from their seventy years’ bondage to the Assyrians rapidly increased the popu- 
lation, which was further augmented by a large immigration of Samaritans, 
but never again did Palestine regain the power or number of inhabitants that 
distinguished the country when known as Canaan and Gilead. 

In the time of Joshua the country was divided among many tribes that 
have collectively been distinguished as Canaanites, it sometimes happening that 



IJI DOMNS OF PAI^l*i>TlNh 


the possessions of a tribe were confined to a single city, which was held by 
something like feudal tenure. This precarious occupancy caused the tribes to 
throw immense walls about their cities, strengthened and fortified by citadels 
and barbacans, and to keep a trained soldiery that was generally hotly engaged 
a an effort to capture other cities or in defending their own. The several 
tribes of Canaanites were distributed aooui as follows: The three K’s, that is 
the Kadmanites, the Kenizzites atid Kenites, and a small portion of the Amorites, 
were occupants of Gilead, or that portion of Palestine lying east of the Jordan ; 
while in Canaan, or west of the Jordan, were the Jebusites, Hittites, Perizzites 
and a majority of Amorites, who were confined principally to the hilly south 
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country. In the Lebanon country dwelt the Hivites, not a numerous people, 
and therefore so peaceable that they are not frequently mentioned. The Gir- 
gashites were confined to a small strip of country along the east shore of Gennesa- 
ret, and were chiefly engaged in swiiie-raising, an industry which was not so ex- 
tensively followed by any oilier trioe. Thej- were the most ignorant and debased 
of all the people and had no intercourse with other tribes, while their own pos- 
sessions were insufficient to incite the ciqfidit}^ of their neighbors. 

In the extreme north, as already mentioned, dwelt the Phoenicians, the most 
civilized and richest of all the dwellers in the east, while in the extreme south- 
west were the Philistines, noted for their valor in war and their power as a tribe 
that had all the characteristics of a nation except for their migratory and pre- 
datory habits. This fierce and valorous people continued to menace Israel 
until their ascendency was finally broken Dy David. 



CHAPTER IL 


BLOODY EVP:nTS IN THE REIGN OF HEROD. 


f lE beginning of the Christian Era the whole 

of Palestine was under Roman dominion, 
having been divided into provinces and dis- 
tricts and placed under the direct rulership of 
ethnarchs and tetrarchs as representatives of 
Rome. The country west of the Jordan em- 
braced the provinces of Galilee, Samaria and 
Judea, over which the Ethnarch Archelaus pre- 
sided, while the east country was divided into 
eight districts, viz : Perea proper, Gilead, 
Decapolis, Gaulonitis, Batanea, Aiiranitis, Tra- 
chonitis and Abilene, which were governed by 
two tetrachs, Philip and Herod Antipas. 
immediately preceding this division of Palestine 
isequence of the disputes and bloody events 
distinguished the rulership of Herod, son of 
who was of the last dynasty in Judea, and 
ablished himself as an independent king under 
?s and favors of the Roman triumvirs, that 
the most momentous occurrences in the his- 
el transpired. 

Lus, who, as the son of Alexander Jannaeiis, the 
^ iSadducee, had (B. C. 71) been established as High Priest 
by his mother, was soon after reconfirmed by Pompey, after defeatuig the con- 
testant, Aristobulus, and capturing Jerusalem, with tremendous slaughter of the 
people. In the name of H3Tcanus, Antipater became Governor, who, in turn, 
was established by Ccesar after the fall of Pompey, Procurator of Judea. This 
change of rulership was speedily followed by an invasion of the country by 
Antigonus, who defeated the great Roman general Crassus (B. C. 53) and, 
making himself master of Judea, carried HjTcanus into captivity. His success 
was of short duration, however, for Herod, son of Antipater, who had been compelled 
to seek safety in flight to Rome, succeeded in winning the favor of the triumvirs, 
and with a rpyal commission returned to Judea to assume the office of Procura- 
tor, He quicky took the title of Herod the Great, and began his rule by order- 

fii6) 
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ing a reconstruction of the Temple in a style of almost inconceivable magnifi- 
cence, and the building of cities and fortresses which should make his reign 
more glorious than was that of Solomon, whom he had an ambition to excel. 
But while this great expenditure of the revenue and treasure of the country was 
made with the double purpose of increasing his fame and winning the admiration 
of his subjects, he was so injudicious as to institute ceremonies which, while 
grateful to his vanity, were most repugnant to the Jews, and which reacted 
against him with great force. Among his foreign allies or supporters were 
Marc Antony and his voluptuous mistress, Cleopatra, out of consideration to 
whose desires Herod established customs that had from time immemorial 
received the condemnation of all Jewish law-givers. Among these forbidden 
carnivals which Herod revived were gladiatorial contests, and Olympian games, 



ROMAN t)OI.UlIi,RS BRSIJ C.JNG A WAI^LliD CITY. 


and Dionysian festivals, and the setting up of statues, while above the Tem- 
ple gate he caused to be fixed the Roman Eagle, which to the Jews was a 
perpetual reminder of their thraldom to the new conquerors, and their subjec- 
tion as a nation that had been oppressed by many yokes, galling and grievous. 

HORRIBLE ATROCITIES OP HEROD. 

With the institution of ceremonials repugnant to the vast majority of his 
subjects, Herod conceived and executed revenges that incited against him the 
just hatred of the Jews, who now saw in their ruler the bloody iron hand of 
a malevolent ruffian who was bent on effacing the last vestiges of Jewish suc- 
cession and the complete destruction of their influence as a nation. ‘‘The 
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Maccabean blood was the red flag that set aflame with passion the Herodian 
bull, and with a merciless sword he set about the slaughter.” 

Heifod was himself connected with the house of Maccabees by marriage, 
being the husband of Mariamne, who was granddaughter of Hyrcanus, and 
daughter of Alexandra and Jannaeus, and sister of Aristobulus. But this fact 
did not in any wise abate his determination to destroy the seed royal ; by his 
desire, if not direct orders, Antigonus was executed at Damascus, followed soon 



MAKC AN ION Y AND ci.KDP^TRA.— From thc Painting by Gerard de Lairesse. 


after by the murder of his own powerful rival, Hyrcanus, who was enticed from 
Babylon to Jerusalem with the promise from Herod to re-establish him in the 
position of high priest. The next to fall by his attainted hand was the youthful 
high priest, Aristobulus, his queen’s brother, who was drowned while bathing 
with the king, by the latter’s attendants. But these murders, instead of glut- 
ting Herod’s vengeance, only stimulated his atrocious spirit to baser deeds His 
victims now rapidly multiplied in the following order: Joseph, his uncle- then 
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his own beloved queen, whom he suspected of conniving against the perpetuity 
of his crown, next his mother-in-law Alexandra, and a few years after, as will 
presently be described, his two sons, who were idols of the people, possessing 
as they did all the graces and good qualities of their mother, and none of the 
vices of their brutal father ; all these fell victims to his madness. Besides these 
executions of Herod’s relations, hundreds of others were as cruelly slaughtered by 
the royal edict for no other crime than the king's suspicion that they were in 
sympathy with the victims and thus secretly opposed to his rule. 

CALAMITIES THAT BEFELL THE NATION. 

The many murders of innocent people and the flagrant abuses of his power 
at length brought Herod into a sorry plight. The blood of his house cried out 
against him and the nuitterings of the people grew so loud and general that 
to have hushed them would have de- 
populated his kingdom. But as if 
to increase his miseries, four 3"ears 
after the death of Maria nine, and in 
the thirteenth of his reign, a dreadful 
famine prevailed throughout the land, 
which the people construed as a judg- 
ment sent b}^ God for the king’s 
crimes and his defilement of the sanc- 
tuary, which had been prostituted to 
all manner of heathen worship. vSonie- 
thing must be done to avert a threat- 
ened insurrection and placate his in- 
censed subjects and, if possible, to win 
their favor. With admirable diplo- 
mac3", therefore, Herod brought out 
from his sumptuousl3^ furnished palace 
all the silver service and rich cloths 
and splendid furnishings, to which he added his plethoric treasury, and sent the 
whole to Eg3q^t with wdiicli to buy grain for his famishing peojile and their 
starving herds. Vast quantities of corn were thus brought into Palestine, which 
he distributed as a free gift to all the need3% as w^cll as a bounteous provision of 
clothing to all those wdio had lost their flocks of goats and sheep. Besides this 
munificent bounty, he remitted a third of the taxes and removed all burdens, 
within his power to do, wdthout bankrupting the nation, from the people ; but 
while doing these generous things he forfeited a large portion of the favor which 
they must have brought him b3^ a most impolitic act, in issuing a decree order- 
ing that all persons convicted of theft should be sold as slaves to other countries. 
This was specially obnoxious to the Jews, who foresaw, as they believed, a scheme 
for the removal of persons who might be repugnant to the king, and a law easily 
abused by using it to gratify personal spites. 
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A ROYAL DOMESTIC IMBROGLIO. 

The complaints which the law for the punishment of theft incited speedily 
abated, however, and popular feeling turned towards Herod for the first time, as 
a reward for his interposition with Agrippa ou behalf of the Jews to grant to 
them the privileges of free worship and protection, as promised by Caesar, and 
also because of a further remission of a quarter of the annual tax. 



AMIISKMKNTS INTROintCED INTO RALESTINE BY HEROD 


In the mean time, Herod’s two sons by his first wife, Mariamne (he having 
meanwhile married a Jewess of the same name), Alexander and Ariatobulus, 
the former now eighteen years of age, and the latter one year younger, had 
been sent to Rome and placed under careful tutelage for a bringing up that 
would prepare them for the assumption of imperial duties. Their schooling in 
Rome had not made them forget their father’s cruelty, nor diminished their love 
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for the memory of their mother, and with the harboring of a desire for revenge 
they sought to have the accusers of their mother brought to trial. In addition 
to this effort to revive animosities, the two sons also showed an unmistakable 
aversion to others of the king’s household, which led to a conspiracy being formed 
against them, in which 
Herod was soon made 
a party. The sons 
^fere recalled and each 
provided with a wife, 

Alexander, who was 
crown prince, being 
wedded to a daughter 
of Archelaus, king of 
Cappadocia, whose 
mother was the illegiti- 
mate offspring of a 
votary in the temple 
of Venus in Corinth. 

Aristobulus was united 
to Herod’s niece, named 
Berenice, daughter of 
the king’s sister Sa- 
lome. These two brides 
began, almost imme- 
diately upon entering 
Herod’s palace, to 
foment strife by carry- 
ing the idle gossip of 
attendants to theCourt, 
who in turn retailed all 
such reports, especially 
when they reflected 
upon the ambition of 
the princes, to Herod, 
and thus were the plans 
of the conspirators 
against Alexander and 
Aristobulus rapidly 
promoted. To add to 
this sorry condition of the royal household, Berenice and Glasphyra, wife of 
Alexander, became envious of one another and fell into a bitter quarrel, which 
soon involved their husbands. Another ingredient of evil that increased the 
bubble in the already seething kettle of domestic scandal, was caused by the 
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marriage of Herod’s youngest brother, Pheroras, with a Pharisee slave girl, who 
threw herself into the broil because Glasphyra had ridiculed Pheroras for his 
low alliance. All were now against the two princes save their wives, and the 
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conspirators hastened a consumma- 
tion of their foul plans by inducing 
Herod to recall his son Antipater, 
who had been banished some years 
before, and who was known to be a 
bitter enemy of the princes. A re- 
sult of this scheme was the naming 
of Aiitipater as heir to the throne 
and, on account of his accusations, 
the arrest of Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus, who were conveyed to Rome 
for trial before Caesar on the charge 
of conspiracy against the life of 
their father. Their personal popu- 
larity at Rome, as well as their 
address, however, procured for them 
an acquittal, and they returned to 
Jerusalem in the company of Herod 
with an outward appearance of re- 
conciliation. 

EXECUTION OF THE TWO PRINCES. 

A ver}" short period of peace inter- 
vened before a fresh disturbance in 
Herod’s household occurred, precipi- 
tated a second time by a renewal 
of the enmity between the wives of 
Alexander, Aristobulus and of Phe- 
roras, while Antipater encouraged 
the hatred, knowing that out of the 
difficulty some personal advantage 
must come to his unscrupulous am- 
bition. At length, when the occa- 
sion seemed auspicious for their 
base purposes. Antipater and Phe- 
roras caused the slaves of the two 
princes to ‘be seized and put to the 
torture, with the intent of thus 


extorting from them an accusation of their master’s guilt’ of conspiracy. In 
this infamous purpose they succeeded, and then confronting Alexander with 
the confessions so basely and mercilessly secured, they boldly added their own 
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accusations. Annoyed, 
llireatened, pursued, tra- 
duced and abused as he 
had been, with his father’s 
hand against him and no- 
where to turn for protec- 
tion, in a moment of mad- 
ness Alexander admitted 
his guilt, making no other 
defence thereto than the 
claim that he was no more 
a conspirator against his 
father’s life than were all 
others of his relatives, ex- 
cepting alone Antipater, 
whom he regarded, despite 
the baseness manifested, 
as his best friend, and 
therefore he desired that 
no ill might befall him. 
The admission thus made 
and his sweeping charge 
against his relatives as co- 
conspirators so incensed 
them, that with one voice 
thc}^ demanded his imme- 
diate execution, which, but 
for the king of Cappadocia 
would, no doubt, have been 
obeyed. 

A dreadful condition of 
affairs now followed. If 
Herod’s concern were great 
before, his state of mind 
was now so horrible as to 
excite compassion. He 
very soon discovered the 
deceits in his household, 
and the designs so per- 
sistently and systemati- 
cally pursued by Pheroras 
and Salome, who were evi- 
dently seeking, not only 
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the death of the princes, but his own as well. Thus he became suspicious 
of all his Court, which increased the evils by multiplying the accusers, who 
made charges against each other in order to divert suspicion from them- 
selves. At length this very condition developed a deeper intrigue in the mind 
of one of Herod’s Greek Court officers, who sought to profit by interposing his 
offices for a final settlement of the disputes. Seeing that Antipater and Arche- 
laus had some interests in common, which they would willingly pay him largely 
to advance, and having diagnosed the canker in the king's mind as a consum- 
ing suspicion against his two sons, he deliberately set about planning for their 
execution. It was not long before he was able to la}^ before Herod such forged 
letters as convinced the king of the charges so speciously advanced, and forth- 
with the two princes were placed in chains by the royal order and their slaves 
again put to the rack to affix their guilt. Salome importuned Herod inces- 
santly to destroy them, which he had a strong desire to do, but w^as restrained 
for a time by the fear that such an act, perpetrated so soon after their acquittal 
by a Roman tribunal, would give offence to Augustus, who certainly had some 
regard for the unfortunate princes, over whom he had exercised a friendly care 
during the time they had attended school in Rome. 

The incessant importunings of Salome, however, influenced the distracted 
Herod at length to address a message to Augustus requesting permission to 
order the execution of the princes. This request, though granted, so incensed 
Augustus that he wrote a very caustic letter to Herod, condemning him for his 
cruelty and unnatural hatred, and for his pusillanimous weakness in permitting 
such a broil and calamitous tennination in his own household. While giving 
Herod a permit to destroy his two sons, Augustus took away from him the 
crown of Arabia. 

In pursuance of the authority thus granted Herod appeared before the court, 
held at Bertyiis, whither the two sons were brought in chains, and at a mock 
trial, on the evidence of the father, the unfortunate princes wei*e condemned to 
death, and were accordingly strangled at Samaria. 

Herod had confidently expected that the death of his two sons would be 
followed by a truce between the warring factions of his household, but so great 
was his disappointment that the embittennent was increased and the king 
became at once an object not only for suppressed public execration but also for 
the murderous shafts of one of his sur\iving sons. Antipater, and his adroit 
and malignant brother Pheroras. Antipater had really been the instiga- 
tor of nearly all the trouble which brought his brothers Alexander and 
Aristobulus to a violent death, and fearing that his villainy would be exposed to 
his father he joined in a conspiracy with Pheroras to murder Herod. The 
latter entered willingly into the plot, being incited thereto by a movement begun 
by his wife’s relations and the Pharisees, who were anxious to compass the 
death of Herod and to place l^heroras on the throne. To give greater encour- 
agement to their murderous scheme they industriously circulated prophecies that 
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God had decreed a transference of the throne from Herod and his family to 
Pheroras. The plot was also furthered by the procurement of the aid of one of 
Herod’s enunchs, named Bagoas, who, it was declared, should soon become father 
of a son who would be the long-promised Messiah. 

This conspiracy, though adroitly conceived, and participated in by many per- 
sons about the palace — and its execution would no doubt have met with general 
approval — ^^vas nevertheless exposed, and several rabbis and commoner people 
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near the king were put to death. Pheroras was suspected by Herod but not 
openly accused of participation, hence in the belief that Pheroras’ wife was one 
of the prince’s instigators, Herod demanded that she be divorced and sent out 
of the kingdom. Rather than do this, however, Pheroras accepted banishment 
in her company, and accordingly proceeded to Perea, where he very soon after 
suddenly died from swallowing a poison potion which had been sent by Anti- 
pater to kill Herod, who now, in the eccentricity of his disposition and distrac- 
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tion of mind conceived that Pheroras had been guiltless of any participation in 
the plot against his life. To make amends as far as possible for what he 
thought had been his unjust suspicion, he caused the body of Pheroras to be 
brought back to Jerusalem and appointed a day of national mourning for his 
death. 

Antipater, who had remained at Rome, and was yet ignorant of the exposure 
of his villainy, was now sent for by Herod, the request for his presence being 
made in a letter of unctuous friendliness which completely disarmed him of any 
suspicion. Antipater came at once to Jerusalem in response to the summons, 
and as he entered the palace Herod gave orders for his arrest and trial before 
the Syrian proconsul. The evidence of his guilt 
was conclusive, and withal so horrifying that 
Herod, after communicating the result to Rome, 
was seized with an illness from which it was 
declared by those who attended him he could 
not recover. This report quickly spread and 
was followed immediately by an outburst of 
long-repressed hatred on the part of the Jews, 
led as they were by the rabbis. They regarded 
the culmination as a direct manifestation of God’s 
anger at Herod for his many sacrilegious acts, in 
profaning the Temple, and his violations of the 
Jewish laws, as well as the many acts of cruelty 
which had distinguished his reign. The incipi- 
ent revolution was characterized by a freedom 
of complaint made by the rabbis against the 
iniquities of Herod, and the criticisms thus pub- 
licly made soon emboldened the people to add the 
most serious accusations, and from these revolu- 
tion quickly succeeded. From a smouldering 
coal a great fire had been developed and .the 
kingdom was in a tumult. The rabbis, or 
Pharisees, went crying through the streets of *• i.bvite or Jewish priest. 

Jerusalem, and not only in synagogues but on the corners, everywhere, inflamed 
the passions of the populace by bitter harangues until a mob organized to destroy 
the hated symbols of Rome, which the Jews regarded as badges of their servi- 
tude to the Romish invaders. A body of students, encouraged by the rabbis, 
rushed to the Temple, and tore down the Roman Eagle, which they broke to 
pieces in the street, while others rose in various parts of the city, and com- 
mitted similar acts until they were scattered by a charge of a company of sol- 
diers. Forty of the rioters were arrested and taken for judgment before Herod. 
When he threatened them with death they only laughed him to scorn, and 
counted that their reward should be so great hereafter that they had no fears 
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of any punishments he could inflict. Herod was so bitterly incensed by this 
bravado, besides being racked with both mental and physical suffering, that he 
ordered a prompt trial of the offenders at Jericho, readily anticipating what the 
result must be. They were of course convicted of treason and vandalism, and 
by Herod were brought to a terrible punishment. The rabbis and several 
leaders of the movement were burned at the stake and the rest were beheaded. 

But. these inflictions, cruel, terrible as 
they were, did not break the spirit of his 
enemies, nor did they serve to assuage his 
dreadful sufierings. He could bring a hor- 
rible punishment upon his enemies, but as 
an enemy to God he must endure sufferings 
even greater. A loathsome disease was 
slowly but surely devouring his vitals ; it 
had him on the rack of torture, and human 
hands could give him no relief now, no more 
than a royal pronunciamento could avert his 
torment. Servants carried his putrefying 
body to the sulphur springs of Callirhoe, 
but the waters could do him no good, for 
the angel of death had troubled the waters 
of his life and soul. 

He saw with distempered vision a pro- 
cession of his victims, his wife, sons, and 
scores of subjects, with locks bedraggled of 
blood, and eyes looking scorn, and fingers pointing triumphant. His last day 
was fast approaching, when suddenly he thought of his arch enemy, his 
unnatural son. Antipater, who had not yet paid the penalty of his horrible 
iniquities. In a trice the failing king wrote out an order for his immediate 
execution, and five days after Antipater had joined the other victims. Herod 
surrendered up his soul in the seventy second year of his miserable life, probably 
two years after the birth of Christ. 





CHAPTER irr. 


J-^WISH BEr.IEFS RESPECTING THE MESSIAH. 


B distracted condition of affairs in Judea, as described in 

the preceding chapter, led to a critical examination of the 
lllr prophecies as to the time when the predicted Messiah 

appear. Alany of the most learned believed that 
Christ would come when Israel was in the deepest dis- 
tress, when her oppiession was greatest, and when calamity^ 
either through natural causes or by the grinding heels 
of invaders, should make His aid most needful. This direful time 
seemed nov/ to have arrived, and hence there was a quickening 
® ® of interest in the prophecies, and in the da;^ of her distraction 
^ ^ Israel therefore became buoyant with a refreshing hope of the 
|u Messiah’s early appearance to restore the Jews to their former 
u( ^ power and independence under David. 

^ jy The religious and civil condition of the Jews at this time 

\({ fj was remarkable even for a people that had passed through so 
many phenomenal vsituations, in which miraculous intervention 
/ ^ was both conspicuous and frequent. Always an intensely, per- 
^ \ fervid, religious race, they naturally drifted into beliefs which 

J|l transcended the faith founded upon the laws of Moses and the 

jirT teachings of their prophets, and hence they more easily became 
' I ’ the dupes of designing hierarchs, such as the rabbis or learned 
men of the Pharisaic sect were. These laid claim to preternatural powers 
almost equal to God himself, which they grounded into the people by appealing 
to a credulity positively amazing. These pretensions were so well substantiated 
that they set themselves above kings, and exacted and received the reverential 
respect of the people. They recited the most astounding miracles as evidence 
of their powers, and their deluded followers sat dumb with amazed admiration 
before them, and this extraordinary influence they continued to exercise for a 
period of four hundred years, and until the mask was torn from them by Christ 
himself. 


While parading their own learning and indefinable and illimitable powers 
over men and elements, the rabbis still held to and taught the coming of one 
greater than they, a Messiah and Deliverer, who would be the truly Anointed 
of God. This claim they made in nearly all their prayers and it became a 
dominant feature of their teaching, founded as it was upon the Messianic 
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prophecies of Ezekiel, Malachi, David, Micah, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Zechariah and 
Daniel. Several times the people thought their hopes were realized in Cyrus, 
the thunder-bolt of war; in Zerubbabel, the “Prince of captivity;” in Macca- 
beus, that wondrous son of Judah who brought up the people out of the ashes 
of despair. All these did great works, but they were not of that fulness which 
satisfied Israel that her Deliverer was indeed come, and the longing eyes of the 
people continued strained towards the higher kingdom from whence the Divine 
King was expected soon to descend. 



bethi,ehem 


The idea of a speedy coming of the Messiah became so general that it 
took possession of the Jews to the exclusion of almost every other ambition. 
The prophecies of Daniel were a constant theme of discussion, because their 
fulfilment was believed to be so near at hand. The rabbis were united in 
their faith that He would be bom in the flesh at Bethlehem and come out of 
the tribe of Judah, but that His Messianic power would not be discovered until 
Elias and the other prophets came as forerunners to announce His mission. 
But the Christ around whom centred the hopes of the Jews was pictured as 
a God of war, who would descend upon the enemies of Israel with fire and 
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sword as did David of old, and with as little mercy. “ He girds His loins and 
descends, and orders the battle against His enemies and slays their kings and 
their chief captains ; there is no one so mighty as to stand before Him. He 
makes the mountains red with the blood of His slaughtered foes : His robes, 
dyed in their blood, are like the skins of purple grapes. The beasts of the 
fields will feed for twelv^e months on the flesh of the slain, and the birds of 
the air will feed on them for seven years. The Lord will revenge us on the 
bauds of Gog. At that hour will the powers of the nation be broken : they 
will be like a ship whose tackling is torn away, and whose mast is sprung, so 
that the sail can be no longer set on it. Then will Israel divide the treasures 
of the nations among them, a great store of booty and riches, so if there be the 
lame and blind among them, even they shall have their share.” This is 
the language of the Jerusalem Targum (the Chaldee or Aramaic version of 
the Old Testament), and it is the reflection of a universal belief prevalent 
at that time. But more than this, the Jews were so selfish that the Phari- 
sees, or rabbis, maintained that when the Messiah should have winnowed the 
land of its enemies Judah would become a paradise, a heavenly kingdom 
transplanted on earth, where labor and worry would never more be known to 
the chosen people. It was a prognostic of the rabbis that on the day of the 
Messiah’s coming, the earth itself would manifest its joy in a magnificent 
fruitage, that a handful of corn on the mountain tops would suddenly take root 
and throw out stalks as large as palm trees and from which innumerable ears 
would shoot forth which, shaken by a wind from heaven, would be ground into 
the whitest flour and in such quantity as to feed all the people. Grapes would 
grow so large that a wagon would not sufl&ce to hold a single one, while a 
cluster would load a ship, and from them the best wine might be drawn as from 
a cask. But the surprises that were then to take place were not yet fully enu- 
merated, for greater wonders would be seen in the splendors of the capital 
which the Messiah would establish. The great mountains of Palestine were to 
be brought together and a new Jerusalem set thereon, covering an area so 
great that a running horse could not pass between its limits in a day, and the 
houses of this grand city would be not only of inconceivable splendor, but the 
palaces therein would be three miles in height. Around the city, it was declared, 
would be a wondrous wall pierced by numerous gates, composed entirely of 
precious stones, while the surrounding country would sparkle with prismatic 
reflections from diamonds, sapphires and rubies, rivalling in beauty the walls 
and pavements of heaven itself. To add further glory and grandeur to the 
New Jerusalem, the people therein would all be made prophets and become as 
gods, while the millennium would be complete by the banishment of all dis- 
ease and suffering of whatsoever character. Ah, what a dream ! What a vision 
of carnal attainment, of selfish, material aggrandizement,, as opposed to the 
spiritual beauty of a loving, suffering, and all-merciful Messiah, whose mission 
was conceived in the glorification of the noblest attributes of human kind, and 
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whose kingdom was to be founded upon the holy principles of charity, humility, 
universal love and immeasurable mercy, in direct opposition to the Jewish 
beliefs and traditions, which were of a political rather than a spiritual character. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the belief in the early coming of the Messiah 
was not entirely confined to Judah, but was conspicuous in the teachings of 
eastern sects, being no doubt a transmission of the prophecy of Daniel during 
the captivity, an inference which we are more ready to assume from the fact 
that the learned men of the East looked forward to Christ’s first appearance in 
the region abont Jerusalem. While there was a universality of belief among 
the Jews that the sacred advent was near at hand, there was a division of opinion 
respecting the character which the Messiah would assume. As already described, 
the rabbis, who composed the learned, or Pharisaic, class of Jews, generally 
expected His appearance to be made in the person of an all-powerful and self- 
glorified Prince, whose authority would be immediately acknowledged and through 
whom the restoration of Israel would be at once accomplished. 

But while the rabbis had formerly been accepted as the true successors 
of the prophets, and to whom the people looked for an interpretation of 
the laws, the immense influence which their position gave at length led them to 
an assumption of political as well as priestly prerogatives, and their devoutness 
gradually gave place to worldly ambitions. At the time of Christ, therefore, the 
Pharisees had so greatly degenerated that the very name had become a synonym 
for deceit, flattery, formalism, bigotry, self-complacency and hypocrisy, though a 
few there were who still held sacred the faiths of their fathers and whose piety 
continued unabated. Among siich were Hillel, Simeon, Zacharias, Gamaliel and 
his pupil, Paul. The more devout among the sect, being nearer to the fount of 
divine wisdom, and with a truer conception of the character and purpose of the 
promised Mes.siah, predicted His coming in a form which would prevent any 
knowledge of His Godly attribiites until Elias should declare Him to the people. 
This idea, however, was entertained by very few, though it was the hope of 
every woman in Israel to become the mother of the Redeemer. So great was 
this maternal ambition that barrenness was a reproach which, though always so 
regarded among the Jewish women, was considered a disgrace marking the 
Divine disfavor at this period, and barren women were therefore held in contempt 
as victims of an unnatural failing. We have illustrations of the shame which 
followed barrenness in the apocryphal stories which have been handed down to 
us by ancient writers, concerning the unfruitfulness of Anna, the mother of 
Mary. By these legends it is declared that Mary was the daughter of 
Joachim and Anna, simple shepherd folks, who married at an early age and 
passed the next twenty years bewailing their childlessness. So great was this 
reproach upon both that it is said Joachim was ordered away from the Temple 
and his offerings refused, while Anna was denied association with other women. 
This exclusion so troubled her heart that she fell into a melancholy which even 
prayer could not solace. At length, as Anna was weeping one day her maid came 
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to her with the consoling assurance that the Lord was about to take away her 
reproach, and instructed her to put on a head-dress and to array herself in her 
bridal robes and repair to the garden at the ninth hour. Anna did as she was bid, 
and taking a place under a laurel tree renewed her prayer to the Lord for 
offspring, among other things saying, “Woe is me, woe is me, who have no 
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child! Why was I born that I should have become accursed before the chil- 
dren of Israel, and despised, and scorned, and driven away from the Temple 
of the Lord my God ?” As she was praying an angel came to her and announced 
the glad tidings that a child should soon be born to her, which came to pass 
in due time and, as the angel had directed, the babe was called Mary. When 
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she was one year old the infant was blessed by the priests, and two years later 
was taken to the Temple and there left with virgins until she was twelve years 
of age, at which time it was said she was possessed of unexampled graces and 
a piety which was never before equalled. She was distinguished for industry, 
charity, devotion and modesty, no less than for a melodious voice and a face 
and form of incomparable beauty. The more exact writers who have attempted 
to describe her person, say she was slender and slightly above middle height, 
with a fair complexion, blonde hair, rich hazel eyes, ruddy lips and hands of 
a delicate beauty, while her speech was so gentle and winning that the world 
might well pause to listen while she spoke. 

All this may be tradition, for it is so said, but as the Mother of Jesus we 
can only picture her to our mind’s vision as an embodiment of all that is beau- 
tiful ; an incarnation of every charm that draws us affectionately to woman kind ; 
with voice tenderer than the dove’s and sweeter than lute strings struck with 
practised hands ; with tresses rivalling the waves of imprismed light ; with eyes 
that melted into love, and mouth that opened with orisons, and cheeks that 
caught the blushes of early morning, and brow that bore the signet of God ; 
a blessed being, giving intimation of the bewildering witchery of celestial spirits, 
the choir invisible. 




CHAPTER IV. 


THE ANGEL PROPHET. 

E now approach an era wondrous for the phenomena, natu- 
ral and supernatural, which distinguished it. The culmi- 
nation of Herod’s reign in a cloud of terror was not the 
most remarkable feature attendant upon the induction of 
the Christian age, for there were portents of a surpris- 
ing nature to emphasize the expectation of the Lord’s 
speedy cotning. The hosts of heaven were singing 
hallelujahs while burnishing their corselets, and fiends of 
darkness were marshalling their forces for a combat with 
the celestial army ; a great battle was to be fought, with 
the earth this time as a battle-ground, and each side had 
out recruiting officers to bring into the ranks every 
soul that could lift an arm or raise a voice. Devils were 
unloosed and went rioting up and down every highway, 
seizing the unwary, overturning hallowed institutions, 
exciting the desperate, adding frenzy to diabolism, and 
sowing broadcast the tares of anarchy in susceptible 
minds. But there was equal activity among the sunbrowed, the solar-crowned, 
the light-raimented hosts of the kingdom of perpetual day. Angel bands were 
resting behind breastworks of opalescent cloud, with their swords gleaming like 
rays flashed up from the sea when the flood of a morning sun first strikes it. 
Divine dragoons picketed the Holy Land, ready of foot or swift-moving wings 
to lend instant aid, while celestial messengers brought every part of Judah 
into communication, every soul of holiness into rapport, every angel band into 
action against the powers of Satan. 

The contest was to be between the fiends of death and the radiant 
hosts of eternal life, where the victory should bring a shroud or a crown, a 
tear or a laugh, a lost world or a glorified kingdom, a hell of anguish or a 
heaven of perennial joy ; and the angels sang, and the light of dawn uprose 
over the sacred mountains of Palestine, trembling like a million lances in the 
rush of a charge, and there was a great voice as of the sea and the hills rolled 
together, “ Prepare ye the way for Him who cometh to give you victory over 
the grave.” This voice of promise still rings down the centuries, from out the 
wilderness, from over the embrasures of Zion, from hill-top of universe to valley 
of planet, across the bridge that spans the holy age and the present civiliza- 
tion, from hut to cathedral, from the Plutonian shore to the great heart of 
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rejuvenated humanity; and de\dls are in banishment, fiends of darkness are 
back in their deepest caverns, death itself retired before that cry ; we feel the 


thrill of its echoes 
transmitted through 
the chain that binds 
the world together, 
and through the ties 
that connect genera- 
tion with generation, 
and through the bond 
that unites us with 
God. 

The first heavenly 
manifestation made 
to the people of Je- 
rusalem, and which 
gave bold annonnce- 
iiient of the speedy 
coming of the Mes- 
siah — the first won- 
derful revelation 
which was the be- 
ginning of a series of 
miracles that brought 
the world into 
the Divine presence 
— occurred in the 
Holy Temple under 
circumstances which 
singularly impi'ess 
us with the favor in 
which God still held 
that ancient shrine, 
profaned as it had 
been by a thousand 
excesses, a thousand 
crimes, and the sac- 
rilege of its priestl}^ 
votaries, and the 



kingly voluptuaries _ Painting by Raphael. 

who enriched themselves by the spoliation of its treasures. But sacrilege 


of hypocrites and plunder of kings had not wholly destroyed the germ of 
righteousness, which was still nourished by a few devout priests who kept fresh 
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the zeal of the old prophets, and were still longing, ever hopeful, firm-believing 
in an early fulfilment of the Messianic prophecies. The Temple had been 
recently enlarged and finished in a style of grandeur surpassing even Solo- 
monic magnificence, by the munificent expenditures of Herod, who sought by this 
exhibition of favor to the Jewish religion to free himself from the hatred and 
loathing of his subjects. But though gilded by impious hands the Temple 
was dedicated to God, and the service therein was performed by a holy order 
of the priesthood ; hence in this sanctuary, which held the fading glory of 
Judah, was given a manifestation of the Divine presence and a prophecy which 
in its fulfilment would bring the world to repentance. 

THE ANGEL’S ANNUNCIATION. 

The Jewish religion was always distinguished for impressive ceremonial, 
and the services performed in the Temple were a very elaboration of formulary 
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blended with the spectacular. Sacrifices constituted a prime essential of Hebraic 
worship, and on such occasions as the celebration of the Passover and Day of 
Atonement, in addition to other ceremonials, sacrifices were offered at both the 
morning and evening services. So numerous and exacting were the duties of 
the Temple priests that a great number were employed who, however, served in 
turn, coming from all parts of Judah and being housed in the Temple during 
the short periods of their respective ministrations. 

Among the lower class of priests was one Zacharias, whose home was near 
Hebron, an aged man with a wife named Elizabeth, who had never home any 
children. As barrenness was a reproach among the Jews, as already explained, 
Zacharias and Elizabeth, like others of their people who felt the humiliation 
of childlessness, bewailed their misfortune, and though both were now grown old 


they had not yet passed that age when 
expectation and prayers for fruitfulness 
were abandoned. Zacharias was called to 
perform a priestly office in the Temple and at a cast- 
ing of lots, as was customary, the duty fell to him of 
placing incense on the coals of the altar of sacrifice 
and then returning from the sanctuary to the awaiting 
worshippers outside, whom he was to lead in prayer, 
or dismiss with benediction. 

This dut}’' was considered so sacred and the honor 
of its execution so great that no priest might perform 
it more than once, hence he to whom the office chanced 
by lot to fall was esteemed most highly blessed- In 
the ministrations which Zacharias was thus called to 
perform, lie had an assistant who heaped up the coals 
on the altar while incense was being sprinkled on the 
flames, which sent up a cloud of fragrance typical of 
the prayers that were now to be offered up to Jehovah 
by all devout Jews wherever they might be gathered. 
This being done, the assistant retired, leaving the priest 
before the veil of the Holy of Holies in prayer for the 
restoration of Israel through the power of the promised 
Messiah. 

As Zacharias stood praying before the altar, send- 
ing up a soulful invocation for the redemption of his 
people from their sins, as well as from the oppression 
of their Roman masters, and adding a supplication that 
God might be pleased to take away the reproach of his 
childlessness, in the midst of his fervid petitioning he 
was arrested by the sight of a wondrous vision ! Was 
it a vision or creation ? Was it the materialization of 
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tion? Perhaps Zacharias himself doubted the reality of his angelic visitor, but 
from out a dreamy comprehension the holy priest awakened to a true perception 
of his celestial visitor. There, on the right side of the altar, at the place of 
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honor, stood the radiant form of the great archangel Gabriel, who, to give 
substance to the day-dream of Zacharias, and to declare his divine mission, 
thus spoke: 
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“ Fear not, Zacharias ; for thy prayer is heard ; and thy wife Elizabeth 


shall bear a son, and. thou shalt call his name John. 

“And thou shalt have joy and gladness ; and many shall rejoice at his 



birth. For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord, and shall drink neither 
wine nor strong drink; and he shall be filled with the Holy Ghost even from 


his motlier’s womb. 
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“And many of the children of Israel shall he turn to the Lord their God 
And he shall go before Him in the spirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts 
of the parents to the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom* of the just; 
to make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” 

What impression these words made upon Zacharias is indicated by his 
reply. Evidently still doubting the substantiality of the vision, but catching a 
glimpse, through his excited mentality, of the celestial personality, he ventured 
to inquire : “ Whereby shall I know this ?” Now was Gabriel’s opportunity to 

prove to the half-dreaming priest the verity of the sacred presence, which he 
embraced by saying : “ Thou shalt be dumb and not able to speak until the day 
that these things shall be performed, because thou believest not my words.” 
The evidences of the senses now came full upon Zacharias, for on the instant 
his tongue lost its cunning, and when the angel disappeared and Zacharias 
came out of the Temple to the long-waiting people, who lingered to receive 
his blessing, he was voiceless and trembling with the excitement of exultation^ 
By signs only was he able to make known to the worshippers what had befallen 
him, and after dismissing them, his two weeks of ministration being ended, he 
left Jerusalem and hastened back to his home, in the region of Hebron, to 
acquaint Elizabeth with the announcement of the divine herald. 

In the quiet retreat of that happy mountain home the aged priest and his 
wife dwelt in pious communion until the appointed time, when Elizabeth was 
delivered of a son whom she called John, but her relatives remonstrated against 
this departure from the almost invariable custom of naming the first-born male 
child after the father, and hence they insisted that the babe should be called 
Zacharias. The matter was at length referred to Zacharias, who being yet speech- 
less asked for writing material, which being given him he signified his prefer- 
ence by writing the name John, and so the babe was christened. Immediately 
the tongue of Zacharias was loosed and he fell to uttering praises to God and 
to prophesying the speedy coming of the Messiah, and that John should be a. 
forerunner of the Christ calling the world to repentance, saying : 

“And thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of the Highest : for thou shalt 
go before the face of the Lord to prepare his ways. To give knowledge of 
salvation unto his people by the remission of their sins, through the tender mercy* 
of our God.” 

No further mention is made of John, beyond the announcement that he waxedi 
strong and retired into the wilderness to prepare himself for the ministry, until 
the day of his issuing forth in the full strength of manhood and spiritual out 
pouring as a mighty evangelist preparing the way for Jesus, whom he came to * 
declare. 



CHAPTER V. 



MARY, THE HLESSED AMONG WOMEN. 

HE angel’s annunciation in the Temple, and the miracu- 
lous events which followed up to the naming of John, 
had impressed the people that a manifestation of 
divine favor would soon be repeated, for signs and 
portents seemed to re-enforce the prophecies of a 
speedy fulfilment of the law and a restoration of Israel. 
But being in a condition of abject subjection to Roman 
censors, tax-gatherers, and oppressors of conscience, liberty 
and religious toleration, the Jews looked forward not only to 
their liberation but to the re-establishment of their power, 
which they believed would extend in iindisputed acknow- 
ledgment over all the world. Their hopes and beliefs were 
therefore based on those prophecies which they interpreted, 
in a spirit of arrogance and vanity, as declarations that 
God would descend upon the earth riding in a chariot of 
ineffable glory, and, with swoop of majesty, sweep away their 
enemies and raise up Judah as master of the world. How 
vain are the conceptions of the haughty, how disappointing 
the aspirations of the an'ogant, how aggravating the ambi- 
tions of the selfish and vain-glorious ! 


Instead of coming with trumpet blare, upborne on golden cloud and moving 
with swift speed on furious wind; instead of drawing back the empurpled 
canopy of heaven and dashing out upon His foot-stool with lances forged from 
the lightning, and the elements of fire and fury of the mighty deep gathered 
up with which to overwhelm the enemies of Israel, God chose to reveal not 
Himself, nor to give exhibition of wrathful spirit, nor make any bewildering 
manifestations of martial pomp. 

Peace had spread her white sails ; war had fled the land, and though there 
might have been oppression, the rod should not be broken by battle-axe, nor 
Czar of persecution be dethroned by halberd or catapult. Instead of a God of 
war there was sent a messenger of peace, white-robed and bejewelled with light j 
star-crowned, joy-crested, with the sweet odors of heaven fresh upon His rai- 
ment and the radiance of eternal morning in His face. Nor did this holy 
nuncio bear tidings to king or priest, or spread His white pinions in splendid 
palace or magnificent temple, but dropped with the ease of thistle-down, and 
with the glory that a rainbow kisses the earth, before an Israelitish maid of royal 
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blood but low estate, and gave to her such glorious message as ear of woman 
hath not heard besides. 

Zacharias and Elizabeth were rejoicing in their humble HeT)ron mountain- 
home over the blessings which Gabriel had declared to them, and which a 
double divine manifestation had convinced them would soon be theirs, feeling, 
believing, that in all the world there was no couple so happy, so blessed as 


they. But one 
hundred miles 
north of Hebron 
an event was 
about to occur 
which would over- 
shadow in impor- 
tance and trans- 
cend in joy that 
which brought 
the aged priest 
and his wife such 
ecstasy. In the 
small village of 
Nazareth there 
lived at the time 
a Jew named 
Joseph, who, 
though poor and 
of such small re- 
pute among his 
people that he 
existed only in 
the shadow of 
his connections, 
was yet of the 
royal blood, a 
direct descendant 
of David and in 
the line of kingly 

succession but the madonna.— From r Painting by Munllo 

who was in obscurity through the power of the Romans who had destroyed the 
Davidic dynasty. In this same small village there dwelt also a sweet maiden 
named Mary, who was likewise of royal blood, but whose graces of person and 
mind made her queen forever of human kind; the sublime creation of God, 
the highest type of beauty and perfection, an embodiment of our transcendent 
■conceptions of the heavenly ; a being whose attributes were of the earth, saintly, 
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and of the celestial, seraphic ; a maid in whose eyes was the tender blue of the 
violet, with the alabaster of the lily on her brow, the carmine of the rose on 
her cheek, the red sweetness of the pink on her lips. Her whole being a 
symphony, and her character a chorus of divine graces. The apocryphal 
writers and holy traditions represent her as no less heavenly, with a face in 
which the finger of God had marked the lines of beauty and then placed the 
seal of glory on her head. Holy Mary ! It is this dear conception which makes 
us gaze with bursting joy through the twilight of centuries at thy enravishing 
charms of person and the radiance of thy reverence, humility and holiness. 

LEGENDS RESPECTING MARY. 

It is related by non-canonical writers that when Mary was six months old 
she was able to walk, but her first tottering footsteps were forbidden by Anna, 
her mother, who made a vow that the child should not again put her feet to 
the earth until she had been led into the Temple. When the first year of 
Mary’s life was ended Joachim, her father, gave a grand banquet, to w'hich he 
invited not only his friends but many distinguished priests and scribes also, 
who, after the feasting, gave their blessings to the child and consecrated her 
for such holy purpose as would make her name famous for all time. She was 
then consigned to a sanctuary where she remained until her fourth year, when 
she was taken to the Temple and there placed with the virgins. Here her 
deportment and demeanor were angelic, devoting her hours to praying and spin- 
ning until after her twelfth year, when her piety was so great that angels came 
each day to feed her, and to assist in her instructions, by which aid she became 
more learned in the law and the prophecies than any rabbi who ministered in 
the Temple. Not only did she thus show a marvellous accomplishment, but her 
beauty, graces and melodious voice were no less remarkable, so that birds came 
flocking about her, while beasts of every kind accepted her mistress-ship and 
gamboled in an ecstasy of rejoicement at her presence. 

THE BETROTHMENT. 

When Mary came out of the congregation of the virgins, schooled in the 
law, and sanctified in the holy graces, she took upon herself yet higher duties in 
the natural progression of her career towards a fulfilment of her divine mission. 
How she met Joseph, who was probably much her senior, we know not, unless 
tradition reports the circumstances truly, but that the two exchanged loving 
confidences, declared their affection, vowed their devotion, and pledged their 
ever unchanging love, we have the testimonies of the apostles as well as of the 
ages. It was love’s bright dream materialized when they sealed their pledges 
and united their lives with the bond of betrothment, which quickly followed 
their mutual declarations. The service of betrothment was no less sacred and 
binding than that of marriage itself, being so recognized by Jewish custom of 
the time, which required that the ceremony should be performed in the presence 
of the bride’s parents. On such an occasion the bridegroom stood beside his 
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bride and the two made their acknowledgments before witnesses, the betroth- 
ment being completed by the gift of a piece of money from the groom to his 
bride. After this performance the two were regarded as husband and wife, 
though another ceremony was required some time within the year to complete 
the marriage. During this interval the bride remained with her parents or guar- 
dians, to whom she continued to give 
her services, but no final separation of 
the couple thus betrothed could be 
made without a bill of divorcement. 

GABRIEL’S ANNOUNCEMENT TO MARY. 

It was during this brief period of 
betrothment that the celestial messen- 
ger who had appeared to Zacharias 
six months before came like a holy 
benediction to Mary in her chamber, 
bringing tidings which were no less 
joyful because surprising. Assuming 
the shape of a man, Gabriel stood 
suddenly before the devout maid, and 
thus saluted her : “ Hail, thou that 

art highly favored ; the Lord is with 
thee : Blessed art thou among women 1 ” 
Startled by the appearance, , in which 
she saw only a material form, Mary 
was troubled to discover the real im- 
port of Gabriel’s words and purpose, 
whereupon the angel spoke this blessed 
and reassuring promise : “ Fear not, 
Mary, for thou hast found favor with 
God, and behold thou, shalt conceive 
. . . and bring forth a Son ; and thou 
shalt call His name Jesus. He shall 
be great, and shall be called the Son 
of the Highest, and the Lord God shall 
gfive unto Him the throne of His father David; and He shall reign over the 
house of Jacob forever ; and of His kingdom there shall be no end.” 

With childlike innocence, but without positive disbelief, such as Zacharias had 
exhibited, Mary inquiringly answered, as if seeking for explanation of an event 
which she was now to look forward to, “ How shall this be ? ” She was 
thoroughly versed in the prophecies respecting a Messiah ; she was acquainted 
with the presages of the rabbis, and being of a receptive nature, with strong 
imbuement of religious instinct, which was to her a sweet distillment of joy, 
she was ready to believe that the law of nature was simply God’s law subject 
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to His will, and hence Gabriel’s message excited her joyful curiosity but not 
her unbelief. Thus she asked, as a child might seek aii explanation of some- 
thing which it sees but does not understand, “Hoa' shall this be?” But there 
was more to be desired than the assurance that a miracle was about to be per- 
formed. Mary had recently been betrothed to Joseph, and, according to the law 
of Moses, an act of unfaithfulness to the pledge of fidelity subjected the woma^i 
to the penalty of death by stoning. This law, however, had fallen into desue- 
tude, but a scarcely less rigorous punishment took the place of the capital 



THR ANNVNCIATION. 


penalty, in that the woman became an object of public opprobrium, an outcast, 
a social leper, a criminal to be loathed by all respectable persons. To a 
sensitive nature like Mary’s, whose life was one of singular purity and 
deeply religious conviction, a cloud upon her chastity was more awful than the 
shadow of death itself. Thus, while receiving the heavenly messenger with a 
feeling of rapture subdued by the possibility of reproach, she inquired, “ How 
shall this be?” How shall a maid be a mother; how shall a handmaid, even 
of the Lord, escape the flings of accusers, the contumely of those who make 
infidelity an unpardonable iniquity; how shall she avoid the scorn of her own 
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household, the condemnation of him whom she had followed with first pledges 
at the marriage altar ? Thus did she eagerly ask, “ How shall this be ? ” 

Gabriel perceived the troubled feelings that filled Mary’s heart, the joy 
coupled with desire to know quickly how she should escape the shadow of 
impurity which might be thrown upon her by those who knew her best, for 
he hastened to reassure her, by saying: » 

“ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee : and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee ! therefore also that Holy Thing which shall be born of 
thee, shall be called the Son of God.” This explanation calmed her perturba- 
tions, for she was in a sinless condition, having transgressed no law, so that 
she realized the birth of a child could come to her only through a direct 
manifestation of God, and the fact would be a culminating demonstration 
of the Divine favor in her behalf. With perfect resignation and composure 
she therefore answered, “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; be it unto me 
according to -thy word.” 

When we consider the general expectancy of the time as to the early 
coming of the Messiah, and the aspiration of every Jewess to become the mother 
of the promised Saviour, we can gain some faint conception of the overflowing 
joy with which Mary received the holy message, the celestial glory that irradi- 
ated her heart, the heavenly transports that lifted and dazzled her sonl. 

The very intimation of motherhood delights every pure woman, while the 
first pulsation of that life which is a part of her arouses an energy and 
creates a happiness which thrills the heart as no other feeling can. With the 
assurances of the angel, which appealed so strongly to her faith, the 
utterance of her name in kindly familiarity, and the declaration that her 
cousin, Elizabeth, had received a like manifestation of Divine favor, and three 
months hence would bear a sou, greatly intensified her faith and anticipations. 

THE MEETING BETWEEN MARY AND ELIZABETH. 

There was now a delightful secret in the breasts of Mary and Elizabeth, 
and which we must believe they were anxious to divulge to one another. Mary 
indeed had been told of the great joy that was soon to be realized by her aged 
and long-barren cousin, but she wanted confirmation of the annunciation from 
Elizabeth’s own lips, and was perhaps more anxious to bear the news of her 
own good fortune to her beloved kinswoman, that together they might rejoice 
as the most highly blessed of womankind. Actuated by this overmastering 
desire Mary made quick preparation to visit her aged cousin, whose home, some- 
where in the hills near Hebron, was fully one hundred miles distant from 
Nazareth. 

Mary must have been indeed a resolute woman to undertake such a 
journey. There was no railroad train, nor richly upholstered palanquin at 
her service ; probably not even a camel for one so poor as she to mount. Perhaps 
a little burro, the cheapest as well as the most inconvenient means of transpor- 
tation in all Palestine, might have been at her disposal. But the way was 
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not only long, the route dreary and robber-infested, her comforts few as 
the discomforts were plentiful, but the road was rock-bestrewn, mountain clasp- 
ing hand with mountain, and valley tumbling down into gorges, dashing 
streams swelling into rivers and then halting before barren stretches or over- 
teeming wadys. We do not know that this poor but blessed woman had even 
the company of a guide, or the help of a relative, or the encouragement of 
travellers passing over the same route. But she had the greater comforter, 
guide and companion, a heart filled with joyful expectancy and heavenly 
assurance, as she went into the hill country with haste to communicate and 
to receive glad tidings that the holy messenger had announced to her. 

The New Testament record is brief, and only Luke has left even a bare 
statement of the annunciation and a few lines descriptive of the events which 
followed; but the omission of more extended particulars may be supplied by 
our imaginations, which appear as natural conclusions based on events which 
followed immediately aftdr the nativity. If angels, like a mighty^ host, appeared 
to Elisha ; if a voice was heard by Hagar to save her child from thirst ; if 
Gabriel put on an incarnate form to be a messenger from God ; if radiant beings 
sang hallelujahs in the skies and called the startled shepherds to Bethlehem; 
if angel hands drew back the prison bars and gave release to Peter, then 
surely angels must have been companions of Mary on this long journey; angel 
bands that were sent as a watch, to cheer and protect, to convert a harsh road 
into an embowered and easy way ; to pluck out the stones and plant violets in 
their places; to hide the natural difficulties under embankments of sweet mar- 
jorams and lilies and clematis ; to lade the air with perfume and melody, 
and to make the winds musical with praise and thank offerings. May we not 
suppose that God was as favorable to Mary on this journey as He was to 
Jacob or to Joshua? His after-care proves it. 

And so in due time Mary arrived at the humble house of Zacharias, and 
entering therein was received by Elizabeth with evidences of illimitable joy, 
which was as quickly succeeded by a transport of heavenly delight as the Holy 
Spirit revealed to her, by a sudden in.spiration, “ the Mother of her Lord.” At 
the same moment the thrill of motherhood quickened her appreciation of the bless- 
ing which had come upon herself and her praises awoke in Mary the sublime 
poetry of an overjoyed soul, which found expression in one of the most pic- 
turesque lyrics to be found in either the Old or New Testament. 

THE RETURN TO NAZARETH AND DOUBTS OF JOSEPH. 

Mary remained with her relatives, in or near Hebron, for a period of 
nearly three months, and then returned to Nazareth. We are not told why .she 
did not defer her departure for home until after the birth of Elizabeth’s child, 
and the cause is shrouded in much doubt. If she abode with her cousin for three 
months the birth of John must have been near at hand when she left, and in 
our ignorance of the circumstances which prompted her seemingly sudden 
return to Nazareth, we wonder that she did not remain to be with her aged 
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cousin through so critical a period, especially as she must have believed that 
some supernatural manifestation would occur at, or immediately following, the 
birth. But we must not ignore the condition of Mary’s mind at this time. 



THE VISIT To ELIZABETH —From the Painting by Rubens. 

While her soul was in exaltation there was possibly depression mingled with 
her joy. She had not communicated the tidings of promised motherhood to 
Joseph, nor to her relatives in Nazareth, Perhaps the date of her public mar- 
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tiage was some months yet in the future, as the services of the betrothment 
generally preceded the actual marriage one year, but she had many duties to 
perform, many friends and relatives to apprise of her condition, and no doubt 
she was under obligations which compelled her to return within the period she 
had spent with Elizabeth. Again, it may be that her marriage to Joseph had 
been fixed to occur on a date which was very near at hand ; so that we may 
surmise many reasons for her abrupt departure. 

Mary’s journey on her return to Nazareth was probably accomplished in 
the same manner and under the same gracious auspices and angelic escort as 



DESTRUCTION OP THE FALSE PROPHETS AND TEMPLE OP 


her trip to Hebron. She passed through the same memorable valleys, over the 
same historical mountains, and by the same sacred places made illustrious by 
mighty events in the history of her people. On the route she no doubt saw 
the field of Machpelah, where Abraham and his spouse were buried, and the 
famous oak under which the patriarch often sat; there lay Megiddo where 
Josiah was sacrificed, and lofty Tabor from whence Barak rushed down in fiery 
fury upon Sisera; and the great plain of Esdraelon, where Sisera’s army was 
overthrown ; along her path babbled the waters of the Kishon, which had cen» 
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turies before borne tbe blood of the false prophets to the sea. These places 
must have aroused in her receptive nature the greatest enthusiasm, but what 
must have been her feelings when passing through the paradisiacal valley of 
Shechem ? Here seemed to linger the spirit of ancient Israel ; here was the 
burnt-offering place of the nation, the most sacred ground of the tribe. On the 
south side of the valley lay Mount Gcriziiii, eight hundred feet high, from which 
was promulgated the Law anew, and blessings upon Israel ; and Mount Ebal 
on the north, upon which Moses comniauded stones to be set up with words 
of the Law thereon, and from whence curses were called down by the people 
if they disobeyed Jehovah. Here Joshua assembled the people for his last 



MOUNT GKRIZIM, OR "MOUNT OF BLESSINGS." 


counsel; here the ten tribes renounced the house of David. In this valley 
Abraham first pitched his tent and built an altar under the oak of Moreh, 
when on his way to the land of promise. Here was the well of Jacob, at which 
Mary may have quenched her thirst, and paused to reflect on the wonderful 
changes that had occurred since Shechem was made a place of refuge, and 
since Joseph was buried in the field near by. 

For. a hundred prodigious reasons this journey between Nazareth and 
Hebron was a remarkable one to Mary, and must have made a lasting impres- 
sion upon her, which she seems to have voiced directly upon her meeting with 
Elizabeth. But when she had returned to Nazareth the patriotic feelings 
excited by the scenes of her nation’s history became subdued under the influ- 
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ence of a realization of her condition and relation to Joseph. Her spiritual 
nature was aflame with joy, while her still conscious material existence was 



disturbed by a reflec- 
tion on the call of God, 
which had placed her in 
a compromising posi- 
tion before her affl- 
anced, as well as before 
her relatives and 
friends. The secret 
must soon declare 
itself, and this realiza- 
tion, aided by prompt- 
ings of the Holy 
Spirit, and a conscious- 
ness of her own purity, 
led to a revelation of 
the wonderful mani- 
festation which the 
Lord had made to 
and through her. 
Although Mary must 
have related the 
strange facts with 
virtuous speech, Joseph 
was ill-inclined to 
accept with confidence 
the triith of her asser- 
tion, and therefore for 
a time secretly, within 
himself, thought that 
his honor required him 
to withdraw the avow- 
als which he had made 
at the ceremonial of 
betrothment. But 
while doubting, he was 
probably not without 
some faith in the story 
of Mary ; or his love 
for her was so great as 


to give a partial condonement of her fault, hence he was anxious to protect her 
against opprobrium, and which he accordingly resolved to do by a quiet absolve* 
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ment of his vows, instead of publicly applying for a bill of divorce. It may be that 
his purpose was rather to defer a consummation of the marriage until sucl^ a time 
as he might be able to discover the truth of her declarations, than to renounce her 
entirely. But God soon came to the relief of the sorrowing lovers by sending 
an angel to Joseph, in a dream, with these cheering words: “Joseph, thou son 
of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy wife : for that which is conceived 
in her is of the Holy Ghost,” etc. In this speech we observe the custom of 
the country as well as the relation which, in God’s sight, Mary bore to Joseph, 
for the angel distinctly calls Mary his zeufr, which the ceremony of betrothment, 
under the Jewish law, instituted and virtually accomplished. 

Rficognizing the angelic injunction and asstirance, Joseph and Mary imme- 
diately perfected their marriage and both rejoiced in the double blessing which 
they had received at the hand of God. 

1 1 




CHAPTER VI. 



THE ROEGH CRADLE OF OUR KING. 

HE second and complete marriage ceremony whiclt 
brought Mary and Joseph into holy relationship under 
the law, was performed no doubt very soon after 
Mary’s return to Nazareth. Our sense of justice will 
not permit us to believe that the Lord long deferred 
His revelation of the divine conception, or that Joseph 
was willing to permit his betrothed to rest under the 
cloud of imputation which a prompt celebration of the 
marriage would remove. Poor in worldly possessions, 


he was rich in noble attributes ; despoiled of a kingl}' inheritance, he was the 


more' appreciative of the holy qualities of honor, and a compassion for the 


infirmities of ambition ; lowly in his estate, he was more receptive to the voice 


of conscience, more prompt in obedience to the will of God. 

The supernatural appearance of Gabriel to Elizabeth and to Zacharias, and 
the strange events which followed as a sequence, to the time of the marriage 
of Joseph and IMary, were but a prelude to even more astonishing manifesta- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, in the co-operation of many things to the fulfilment 
of the prophecy of Micah, “And thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, art not 
the least among the princes of Judah; for out of thee shall come a governor 
that shall rule my people Israel.” These prophetic words had peculiar applica- 
tion, which the people interpreted rightly as foreshowing the birth of the Mes- 
siah to occur in Bethlehem ; but it had yet wider significance. Since the revolt 


of the ten tribes, and the disruption of Solomon’s kingdom at Shechem, the 


nation had been divided into the kingdom of Judah and that of Israel. This 


division proved disastrous to both branches, as it led to interminable wars for 
nearly three centuries, and to the final bondage of the Jews to the Assyrians. 
Their liberation was accomplished through the influence of Daniel, after seventy 
years, but though the Temple was rebuilt and efforts at consolidation of the 
race were made by a restoration of the old hierarchy, Nehemiah proved to be 
the last of the line of prophets, and both Judah and Israel lost their distinct- 
ness, while the homogeneity of the people was utterly destroyed. The prophecy 
of Micah, made three centuries before the captivity, clearly traces the march of 


the invading Assyrians through Palestine, and declares the woes which came 
upon the people for their corruption. After uttering this prophecy he pro- 
nounced the great glory that should come to the nation, dissevered as it was, 

through a Messiah who would rule both Judah and Israel. Thus this great 
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herald of the future proclaimed the coming of a Governor who would bring 
peace to all the world, using the illustration of a united Judah and Israel as a 



MOTHER-OF-PEARL WORKERS OF MODERN BETHLEHEM. 


symbol of the restoration of a universally acknowledged ruler before whom the 
nation would ultimately not only bow in allegiance, but of whose kingdom 
there would be no end. 
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THE REGISTRATION FOR TAXATION. 

The singular co-operatioii of events to the fulfilment of Micali’s prophecy 
is particularly observed iii the decree issued by Augustus Caesar for an esti- 
mate of the resources, and aii enuiucratiou of the people of the many provinces 
that composed his empire. Ostensibly, this census was taken for the purpose 
of fixing the levies of tax which might be equitably collected from the depen- 
dencies of the Roman government, but its application to Judea seems to have 
been rather an initial act, under God, towards the fulfilment of Micah’s prophecy. 
At the time the decree was publislied, Judea was not publicly recognized as a 
Roman province, but rather as a dependency. Herod was nominally king of 
Judea, but in fact he was only a viceroy and a Roman subject, who had to 
observe the edicts of Caesar. But to give the appearance of iiidcpeiidence he 
recognized the Jewish customs, and therefore, in obe3'ing the decree he issued 
an order that every family within his government should proceed to the place 
where their respective genealogical records were kept for enrollment. As both 
Mary and Joseph were* of the lineage of David, in pursuance of Herod’s order 
they proceeded to Bethlehem for registration. 

Thus the edict of Augustus Cm.sar, issued when the world was at peace, 
and without any apparent reason for taking an enumeration, since the taxes 
were collected in Judah by Herod, who in turn paid the fixed tribute to Cmsar, 
appears conclusively to have been an instrumentality of the Divine will. The 
birth of Jesus was so near at hand that God moved the Emperor of Rome to 
do the one necessary thing that would fulfil the words of Micah. 

In obedience to the order of Herod, Joseph and Mary made ready imme- 
diately for the journey to Bethlehem, which lies almost due south of Nazareth, 
and about fifteen miles north of Hebron. The road from Nazareth to Bethlehem 
was therefore the same as that over which Mary had travelled on her way to \ isit 
Elizabeth, and the scenes which called u]) patriotic as well as pious reflections 
on that journey were yet fresh in her mind. .Being well acquainted with all 
the Messianic prophecies she could not be insensible to the singular timing of 
events which of themselves foretold a speedy and exact fulfilment of the prophet’s 
announcement, and her heart and soul must have been aroused to intense jubila- 
tion as she realized the synchronism of the enforced visit to Bethlehem, the fulness 
of her period, and the expiration of the time fixed by Daniel for the Saviour’s birth. 

The journey was completed without .special incident, of apostolic record, but 
upon reaching the ancient place of David, Mary and her husband found that so 
large a throng of strangers, brought together for the same purpose, had pre- 
ceded them that all the public lodging places in the town of three thousand 
inhabitants were already occupied. What! no place to house the royal mother? 
No couch in which to lay the king of earth? No lords of state awaiting in 
antechamber? No messengers mounted at the doorway ready to herald the 
advent from city to city? No medical skill in attendance? No satin-lined cradle 
to receive the infantile guest? No, none I 
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GOD IN A MANGER. 


But humans must be sheltered as well as beasts ; 
some place must be found. If not among the 
lords, then among the lowly ; if not among the 
lowly, then let it be among the beasts, for these 
poor creatures will not refuse to share their quar- 
ters, even though they stand in narrow stalls 
and feed at the hands of those who begrudgingly 
give small allowances of food 
while taxing them to the limit 
of endurance. So Mary and 
Joseph, finding no welcome 
in either mansion or cottage, / 






are forced to seek 
shelter among 
the beasts, to ac- 
cept the discom- 
forts of a stable 
_ even at a time 
RUINS OK ANCIENT INN the most critical, 

AT BETHLEHEM. apprOUCh- 

ment and at the fulfilment of 
maiden motherhood. And in a 
stable among the asses, and cows, 
and the camels, while the air out- 
side was disturbed by the vexious 
cries of muleteers, hostlers and 
camel-drivers, Mary bowed herself 
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and was delivered of her first-born, the joint-heir of God; the arch-king; a 
monarch upon whom the night pointed her bediamonded finger, while the door 
of heaven set wide open to give the angels sight of him ; and orchestral batons 



THE BIRTH OF THE SAVIOUR —After the Painting by Correggio. 


of light waved oratorios of the Messiah across the sky and the minstrelsy of 
heaven flung out melodies of glory and good-will. 

But while heaven was all aglow with joy, the Son of God was not yet raised 
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from the straw in the manger where his mother had laid him, covered with coarse 
linen ; nor was the poor mother yet ministered to in her many needs. For her 
there was neither comfort nor privacy. A better adapted place hath the eaglet 
in the eyrie ; hath the whelp in tlie lion’s lair. The exile of heaven lieth down 
upon the straw ; the first night out from the palace of heaven, spent in an outhouse. 
One hour after laying aside the robes of heaven, dressed in a wrapper of 
coarse linen. One would have supposed that Christ would have made a 
more gradual descent, coming from heaven first to a half-way world of great 
magnitude, then to Ciesar’s palace, then to a merchant’s palace in Galilee, then 



THE UABE IN’ THE MANGER. — After the Painting by Carrache. 


to a private home in Bethany^ then to a fisherman’s hnt, and last of all to a 
stable. No ! No. It was one leap from the top to the bottom ! 

Let ns open the door of the caravansarj^ in Bethlehem and drive away the 
camels. Press on through the group of idlers and loungers. What, O Mary, 
no light? ‘‘No light,” she says, “save that which comes through the door.” 
What, Mary, no food? “None,” she says, “only that which is brought in the 
sack on the journey.” Let the Bethlehem woman who has come in here with 
kindly attentions put back the covering from the babe that we may look upon it. 
Look I Look ! Uncover your head. Let us kneel. Let all voices be hushed. Son 
of Mary 1 Son of God I Child of a day — monarch of eternity ! Omnipotence 
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sheathed in that babe’s arm. Omniscience strung in the optic nerve of that 
child’s eye. That voice to be changed from the feeble plaint to a tone that 
shall wake the dead. Hosanna! Hosanna! Glory be to God that Jesus came 
from throne to manger, that we might rise from manger to throne, and that all 
the gates are open, and that the door of heaven that once swung this way to let 
Jesus out, now swings the other way to let us in. Let all the bellmen of 
heaven lay hold the rope, and ring out the news: ‘‘Behold, I bring you glad 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to all people, for to-day is born in the city 
of David a Saviour which is Christ, the Lord!” 

OH, GLORIOUS NIGHT! 

Bethlehem lies upon a hillside overlooking abcantiful valley, rich with succu- 
lent grasses on which great flocks of sheep were sent to graze in the time of 
Christ, and over which shepherds were appointed to watch. It was so in the 



ANCIENT SCUI PTURE, REPRESENTING THE VISIT OF TIIIC WISE MEN 


days of David, perhaps long before, and it is so still. These shepherds weie 
accounted faithful, honest and religious ; their occupation has ever been a sym- 
bol of humility, and providential care, and the shepherd’s crook has been made 
to take its place in church ritualism as a token of complacency with the Divine 
will, as well also to serve as an emblem of priestly authority. 

It is not strange that to these faithful watchers the first news of the birth 
should be conveyed ; but it was not by messengers a-foot, nor by acclaims of 
priests, nor by cymbals and hautboys in the hands of worshippers. The efful- 
gence of the day would have been needed to give them dispatch. The time 
was night, a holy night, when silence was nature’s invocation, and the stars 
blazed their orisons with tremblings of ecstasy. While “ night,” in all lan- 
guages, is the symbol for gloom and suffering, it is often really cheerful, bright 
and impressive. I speak not of such nights as come down with no star pouring 
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light from above, or silvered wave tossing up light from beneath — murky, hurt- 
ling, portentous — but such as you often see when the pomp and magnificence of 
heaven turn out on night-parade ; and it seems as though the song which the 
morning stars began so long ago were chiming yet among the constellations, 
and the sons of God were shouting for joy. Such nights the sailor blesses from 
the forecastle, and the trapper on the vast prairie, anli the belated traveller by 
the roadside, and the .soldier from the tent, earthly hosts gazing upon heavenly, 
and shepherds guarding their flocks afield, while angel hands above them set 
the silver bells a-ringing : “ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 



GRAZING GROUNDS ON TllK HIETy SLOrKS NEAR BKTHLEHKM 


good-will toward men.” And on this blessed night the angel of the Lord rode 
out from the mansions of alabaster, down the steep from the skies, drawing 
with him streams of dazzling radiance like shadows of sun and stars, and with 
a rush of glories floated over the heads of the startled shepherds as they were 
keeping their quiet, perhaps half-sleeping watch. It was Gabriel again, the holy 
messenger, who had appeared to Zacharias, and to Mary, and to Joseph in a 
dream, who now came bearing more joyful tidings than were ever before unfolded. 

But a flaming presence, at once so awful and magnificent, struck the simple 
shepherds with fear, for they did not immediately perceive the import of the 
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angePs coming. Fear had fallen on Zacharias, fear had fallen on Mary, and 
fear had now come upon the perhaps less pious shepherds; and I imagine that 
a sight of so wondrous a spectacle, a revelation of sublime glorification float- 
ing in a blazing sea, would bring a flush of fear to the bravest heart; but as the 
shining messenger calmed the perturbations of the niini|tering priest and the holy 

virgin, so did he at once 
speak peace to the shep- 
herds by these inspiring 
words: 

“Fear not: for, be- 
hold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born 
this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord, and 
this shall be a sign unto 
3^ou: y(t shall find the 
babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, lying in a 
manger.” 

To the splendor of 
the holy messenger there 
suddenly flamed up a yet 
greater light, throwing 
its radiance higher in 
the sky, until there was 
revealed to the startled 
shepherds the vision of a 
heavenl^^ host, an angelic 
band raimented with an 
effulgence that flooded 
the fields afar; a constel- 
lation of immortals that 
bejewelled both earth and 
sky with an ineffable 
illumination, and from 
this holy choir there poured forth a song of triumphant joy, a chorus of blissful 
oblation, a symphony of rapturous pronouncement, an oratorio of doxology filled 
with glory and good-will. 

THE SHEPHERDS AT THE MANGER 

Before this glorious vision the shepherds lost all fear, and alarm gave 
place to blessing; the hope of the pious watchers and the expectation of Israel 
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weie now realized, and so the shepherds hastened into the town to behold and 
to worship the infant Lord. Through street and alley, in and out through. 



TUB ANGBL APPEARING TO THE SHEPHERDS — Ftotn tlie Painting by Conierre. 

by-ways and encampments, they made their way until at last a small light 
piercing the darkness at the mouth of a cave directed them to the Sacred 
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Presence, where they found the babe lying on the straw of a manger and tlie 
Holy Mother bending above Him in maternal ministration. After paying their 
devotions “the sliepherds returned, glorifying and praising God for all things 
that they had heard and seen, as it was told unto them.” 

The cave or grotto in which the birth of our Lord took place is still 
pointed out to pilgi'ims who visit the town of Bethlehem. Above it the Empe- 
ror Adrian once erected a temple in honor of Venus and Adonis, intending the 
act not so much as a mark of respect to those heathen deities as a sign of his 
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THE GROTTO UNDER THE CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY. 

irreverence and ridicnle of the spot which tradition invested with such sacred 
memories and reverent regard. But even the hands of a king may not oppose 
the will of God, or of the people, and those therefore who came to mock the 
name of Jesus by an indulgence in obscene orgies in the heathen temple were 
overcome by their own profanity, and as a poet happily expressed i+ “ remained 
to pray.” 

Later this sacrilegious monument was destroyed and the Grotto of the 
Nativity was consecrated into a church and the manger into an altar. The 
approach to this holy place where Jesus was born is by a descent of several 
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steps, which admits the visitor into a considerable chamber lighted by sixteen 
lamps pendant from the roof. The cavern, or grotto, is of an irregular shape 
with a small compartment cut out from the larger, in the floor of which is a 
large silver star bearing this inscription in Latin, “In this place Je.SUS Christ 
was born of the Virgin Mary.” The manger is also pointed out, and is reli- 
giously protected, as well as adorned, by an encasement of marble, before which 
incense-burning lamps are kept constantly aflame. 

The grotto of the nativity is one of perhaps a hundred similar excavations 
in and about Bethlehem, and they are no less common in a greater part of 
Central Palestine. The hill- 
sides are stony, but of a 
chalky limestone formation 
which is easily cut, and 
hence such excavations are 
made to serve for both habi- 
tations and stalls for cattle. 

Among the poorest classes, 
indeed, single excavations, 
and again with sometimes 
two or three chambers, are 
made to serve the double 
purpose of home and stable, 
and it was no doubt in such 
a one that our Lord was 
born. 

THE DEDICATION TO GOD. 

On the eighth day after 
the birth, in accordance 
with an ancient law and 
invariable usage among the 
Jews, the Young Child 
was probably carried to the 
Temple and there presented 
to the priests for circum- 
cision, which was a rite indicative of a dedication of infancy to the God- of Israel. 
The ceremony may have been perfonned in a synagogue of Bethlehem, but as 
Jerusalem was only six miles distant, and the Temple was regarded with great 
reverence, especially by those of such devout minds and pious reflections as 
Mary, who, legend declares, was instructed there, we are almost forced into the 
belief that she selected this greater synagogue of the Lord in which the dedi- 
cation should be made. At this ceremony the name JESUS, pronounced at the 
annunciation, was given to the Child, who was thus made a member of the 
congregation of Israel. 



THR SILVER STAR MARKING THE Pl.ACE OF THE SAVIOUR’S BIRTH. 



THh, FI^IGHT INTO EGYPT.—Frooi uie Pain tin J5 by I^iezen-Mayer. 
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The Jews, as previously observed, were remarkable for their dogmatic con- 
formity to old established rites, and a rigorous attention to their religious 
ritualism. Among these requirements was one which forbade a mother to 
appear in public, or to touch any sacred thing, until a period of forty days 
after the birth of her male child ; and this exclusion was necessary for a space 
of sixty-six days after the birth of a daughter, at the end of which respective 
times the mother was required to repair to some holy place, a synagogue, 
or the Temple, to receive from a priest the rite of purification. Thus Mary was 



THU GROTTO IN WHICH, ACCORDING TO Ll^GKND, THK FORTY DAYS OF IHR INFANCY WERE SPENT 


in seclusion thirty-two days after the circumcision of her Babe, which term she 
doubtless spent in praise offerings at Bethlehem, perhaps in the house of 
some newly-found and sympathizing friend, for it appears from the account 
given by Matthew that she sojounied in that place for two months after the 
nativity. 

THE VISIT TO THE TEMPLE. 

At length the time for Mary’s purification was at hand, and we may imagine 
wtth what joy she hailed the termination of her enforced isolation, the social 
12 
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ostracism, the separation from friends, ttie long retirement in gloomy seciusiou. 
And we may also picture the delight which she now felt in a presentation of 
her first-born, the thrill of expectation, the gladsome exhilaration that fills the 
heart of a young mother, and especially of her who was now giving nourish- 
ment to a princeling whose life was to be the light of a world. And at 
the end of the fortieth day we can almost hear her cheerful voice as she must 
have called to Joseph, like a May queen on the morning of her coronation: 
“Get thee ready, Joseph; haste and saddle up the ass, the precious Babe is 
even now ready, and the bag of provisions is waiting by the door.” And Joseph, 
responsive to her bidding, perhaps no less joyful, hurried to the stall, which was 
probabl}’^ a chamber in the habitation, and leading out a little fluffy, demure 
and very ancient looking burro, placed Mary and the Child thereon, and with 
staff in hand to give him aid over the stony way, the party set out for Jeru- 
salem. The road was rough, even though a highway of common travel, passing 
around the base of a considerable hill and leading on by many memorable 
places, and up the rich valley of Rephaim, where giants were once sup- 
posed to dwell; with Mount Zion rising loftily on the south as if to excite 
remembrance of its desecration by the camp of Poinpey ; and by the amphi- 
theatre of Herod in which revolting games and sacrifices to heathen deities 
were common as entertainments for the people only a few years before. Ay, a 
memorable journey, well calculated to excite emotion in an impressionable nature, 
such as Mary’s, until the feeling of horror and revolting reflection was suddenly 
dissipated by a sight of the Holy City and the dazzling splendor of the grea: 
Temple bursting upon her vision. 

MAGNIFICENCE OF THE TEMPLE. 

Not only was a sight of the Temple a spiritual consolation and one which 
aroused patriotic impulses as well as religious enthusiasm, but the sacred and 
monumental edifice was of such extravagant splendor thaf no eye might gaze 
upon it without a feeling of bewildering surprise and admiration. There first 
arose before the vision of the visitor approaching from the south the promontory 
of Ophel, which was the residence of the Levites. At its foot was the Pool 
of Siloam, and midway on its eastern face was the Fount of the Virgin. Higher 
up, and on the apex, was the Royal Porch of the Temple, white as snow under 
a cloud, and bright as a mirror when struck by the san. On one side was a 
stone wall of extraordinary height, which served as a foundation for the Temple, 
and which to the beholder appeared like a link of masonry connecting the valley 
with the skies. The Tower of David, which served as an armory for the nation, 
reared its huge size as a sentry guarding the Temple, beyond which were the 
cloisters and then the outer court, the entrance to which was through an arch- 
way over which was a stone screen nearly five feet in height. On this screen 
was written an order, in the Greek and Roman languages, forbidding the entry 
of any Gentile. Inside this outer court was a large open space which had been 
converted . into a bazaar and market-place, where bullocks, sheep, doves and 
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pigeons were sold for sacrificial offerings, and where money-changers had their 
offices for the exchanging of coins brought by worshippers living in the several 
provinces tributary to the Holy Land. Beyond this outer court and approaching 
the Temple proper was an elegant Mosaic pavement which led up to “ the 
Gate Beautifnl,” which Josephus declares was forty feet in height and so heavy 
that it required the combined effort of twenty men to open or close. This 
gate was made of Corinthian brass kept burnished so brightly that it was like 
the sun, and above it Herod had caused to be fixed the Roman Eagle as a sign 
of the dependency of Israel on the Roman government. For this reason the 
Jews passed through this gateway with such rebellious feelings as characterized 

Besides the Gate 
Beautiful there were 
nine other entrances 
with doors of little 
less magnificence, 
covered as they were 
with silver and gold. 
These gates admitted 
into yet another 
smaller court and to 
a flight of steps which 
led to a considerably 
elevated platform on 
which w’as the Court 
of the Priests, and 
in the centre of which 
was the Altar of 
Burnt-offering and 
the Brazen Laver ; 
while in the rear was the Holy Place, separated from the court by a rich tapes- 
try embroidered in scarlet, blue and purple, and supported by golden hooks 
fastened in five pillars of shittim wood veneered with gold. This veil was 
hung in front of the sanctuary, or Holy Place, behind which none but priests 
were permitted to pass. A second veil, of yet richer fabric and ornamentation, 
separated the Holy Place from the Holy of Holies, which was parted only once 
a year by the High Priest, and that on the Day OP Atonement. 

It was to the court of the Priests that Mary brought her Babe for the ser- 
vice of dedication to God and her own purification. Tfiis ceremony was simple, 
being little more than the administration of a priestly blessing, but the parent 
was required to present for sacrifice a lamb, if the applicant was wealthy, or of a 
pair of turtle doves, if poor. Besides this there was required to be paid the 
sum of five shekels, equivalent to about $^.X2}4 of our money, as a redemption ffie.. 
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THE DECLARATION AND PROPHECY OF SIMEON AND ANNA. 

As Mary was presenting her first-born, amid a crowd of waiters, some of 
whom were present as spectators and many others who had come for the same 
purpose that brought her, a holy and very aged man, named Simeon, who had 
faithfully followed the Mosaic law and lived in glorious expectation of the coming 
of a Redeemer, was suddenly, by inspiration, made to recognize in Mary’s Babe 
the “ Messiah of God.” Therefore, immediately after the ceremony of dedication 
and purification was complete, he approached the hladonna with reverently out- 
stretched hands, and took the Babe 
in his arms and raising his eyes to 
heaven poured out his gracious 
acknowledgments to God, saying, 

“ Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant 
depart iii peace according to Thy 
word ; for mine eyes have seen Thy 
Salvation, which Thou hast prepared 
before the fiice of all people : a light 
to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory 
of Thy people Israel.” The spirit 
of the Holy Ghost being upon him 
he spake then as a prophet, through 
the understanding given him by God, 
to Mary: “Behold, this Child is set 
for the fall and rising again of many 
in Israel ; and for a sign that shall 
be spoken against: Yea, a sword 
shall pierce through thy own soul 
also.” This prophecy was singularly 
fulfilled in the crucifixion, and with 
the divine light in Mary’s soul she 
may well have “ marvelled at those 
things which were spoken of Him.” 

But to the recognition of Simeon 
there was the re-enforcement of a like 
declaration from a prophetess named Anna, wdio had spent nearly all the eighty- 
four years of her life in the Temple, and who had given all her days to a rigorous 
' observance of the holy ordinances, to the attainment of those graces which bring 
the soul into perfect rapport with the Deity. She had lost her husband after 
only seven years of marriage, when she must have been still young, but she 
gave her broken heart to the Lord and thenceforth, as Luke says, “ she departed 
not from the Temple, but served God with fastings and prayers night and day.” 
Being of the tribe of Asher she no doubt came from some town in Galilee 
and spent her days in the Temple in such worshipful reverence that her sayings 
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“Yea, a sword shall pierce through thy own soul also.’*— Luke ii. 35. 
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became oracular and she was esteemed a prophetess. To her, therefore, was also 
given a revelation of the infant Messiah, and like Simeon she broke forth into 
thanksgivings, and spoke to the people of the Redeemer who had now come. 



MARY AND THE CHILD JESUS —After the Painting by Munllo. 


The service of presentation in the Temple having been completed, Joseph 
and Mary returned to Bethlehem, where directly after there was another mani- 
festation attesting the Messiahship of the Babe, in the visit of wise men from 
the east, come by Divine direction to pay their homage, and to bring the first 
acknowledgment from the Gentile world. 



CHAPTER VII. 


VISIT OF THE WISE MEN FROM THE EAST. 


f “^ANY theological writers have speculated and theor- 
ized, and profane historians have expended a 
wealth of erudition and investigation, in a vain effort 
to solve the riddle of “ the wise men of the east.” 

^ Long before the captivity of seventy years the 

Chaldean soothsayers were known as astrologers, 
who also laid claim to the possession of occult 
powers. In the days of Moses magicians were 
common in Egypt, and whether we go east or west 
over the course of centuries, we invariably find 
that every country and every people has some 
ad of foretellers of future events, or some dealers in 
^ic influence, being known under a great number of 
ellations, such as seer, prophet, medicine-man, sorcerer, 
ird, geomancer, Sibyl, Pj'thon, Monitor, Pythia, Obeah- 
1, medium, etc. In all ages, too, the necromantic art is 
ed heart and hand with humbuggery to make victims 
he credulous. But man is an imitator of God, so far 
lis abilities permit of imitation, and as God has chosen 
to give striking manifestation, in special instances, of His 
Power over natural laws, so men with unholy aspirations have attempted by 
delusions to give counterfeit exhibitions of almightiness, and though their deceits 
are often exposed there is still no lack of believers. 

In the earlier years there were many wondrous evidences afforded of God’s 
i mmediate direction of His people ; perhaps we have as many positive evidences 
of like watchful care and influence this day ; but in the age preceding and 
contemporary with Christ there were occasional visibilities of God’s outward 
workings which brought man into a material relationship wdth-Hini. To pro- 
mote this connection a school of prophets was founded, in which Samuel was 
the first regent. From the colleges at Ramah, Gilgal, Bethel and Jericho, nearly 
all the great prophets graduated and became mouth-pieces^ of Jehovah to declare 
His will to kings and to the people. When the Jews were taken captive by 
the Babylonians, about 580 B. C., they were immediately introduced to a new 
form of religion, based largely on occultism, and which was taught in schools 
established for the instruction and development of what was termed Magi, from 

whence is derived our word Magician. Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon and 
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its dependencies, was distinguished for his wisdom as a ruler, and he was also 
a good judge of human nature. He early recognized the superior learning of 
his Jewish captives and made their talents serviceable to him in numerous 
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ways. Many o. the captives, most promising for the purpose, were accordingly 
put into the hands of Chaldean instructors for a course of schooling, among 
the number being Daniel, who, by God’s aid, became one of the four great prophets. 
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Daniel first distinguished himself as an interpreter of the king’s dreams, by 
which he rose to the governorship of one or more of the Babylonish provinces. 

THE CHALDEAN SAGES. 

But the Chaldeans were soothsayers and astrologers, rather than prophets, 
who cast horoscopes by reading ^he stars, and laying claims to ability to fore- 
tell events, they received the designation of “ Wise Men.” They are certainly 
entitled to the credit of having reduced astrology to the science of astronomy, 
but that they' were frequently impostors is plainly evident. Among the Medes 

and Persians 
they were espe- 
cially honored, 
and we have his- 
torical accounts 
of them appear- 
ing and practis- 
ing their arts in 
places remote 
from the country 
to which they 
belonged. Rab- 
mag, or chief of 
the Magi, was 
sent to Jerusa- 
lem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar; and 
his followers, or 
believers in his 
art of divination, 
became so large 
as to constitute 
a religious caste. 
Six hundred 
years later, in 
the time of 

THE PHESENIATION AT THE TEMPLE —After the Pamting by Bartolommeo. Christ Or shortly 

after, the New Testament contains a brief record of the remarkable doings of 
Simon Magus and Bar-Jesus, who belonged to the Magian caste, and who came 
to the Holy Land to perform their peculiar feats of legerdemain. 

Zoroastrianism was perhaps an outgrowth of Magianism, but it was like 
refined gold after the dross has been eliminated. Zoroaster may have lived 
ioc» B. C. or 500 B. C., or not at all, for history is too vague or confusing 
to admit of certainty on these points, but whether real or only a personification 
of the ideal in man according to our material and spiritual reasoning, his phi- 
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losophy blends so agreeably with the teachings of Christ that he appears almost 
as a herald of the “ Light of the World.” Fire was his visible symbol of God, 
because everything is purified that passes through that element, and Christ 
made use of the same symbol on several occasions when denouncing shams 
and enlightening the people in their duty to God. 

THE TEACHINGS OF ZOROASTER 

The purity of Zoroastrianism is not alone to be discovered in the profes- 
sion of faith and the charity of its teachings, but a loftier conception of the 
attributes of Divinity 
is observed in the hope 
which it excited of the 
appearance of a Messiah 
who would come, clothed 
with all power, to reform 
the world and establish a 
reign of universal peace. 

This tradition, possibly 
influenced by the Jews 
during the captivity, led 
the followers of Zoroaster 
to believe that this Mes- 
siah would be a “-King 
of the Jews,” an inference 
made almost conclusive 
by the form of inquiry 
addressed by the “ Wise 
Men” who came out of 
the east to worship the 
infant Jesus. 

As Christ was sent 
to redeem the world, so 
God prepared the world 
to receive Him. An ex- 
pectation was therefore 
implanted in the minds 
of the worshipful people 
of the east, who had as- 
similated with the Jews 
brought among them as captives, and as God sent His messengers to apprise 
the shepherds on the hillsides about Bethlehem, so we must believe that He 
commissioned angels to bear the glad tidings of the Nativity to holy or “ Wise 
Men” on the banks of the Tigris or Enphrates. 

But if there were base pretenders— ready to profit by the credulity of igno- 
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rant people — among the Magi, it is but one of the world’s examples, for among 
the wisest and the holiest there have ever been base counterfeits, hypocrites and 
deceivers, just as weeds will seek companionship with the best fruits of the ground. 
It is a fact, however, that the Magi, or Chaldean astrologists, were the wisest 
men of the age ; they were not only astrologists but also naturalists, scientists, 
and through their experiments in pursuit of the unattainable — in the transmu- 
tation of metals — they actually transmuted alchemy into chemistry. And 
in their study of the occult art of astrology they became astronomers. More 
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than two thousand years before Christ these Magi knew the precession of the 
equinoxes, and they had also correctly measured the distance of the sun from 
the earth. 

The Book of Job gives us to know that there were men of that ancient 
time who knew the earth was globular. These “ Wise Men ” were acquainted 
with the arts of the Egyptians, and understood how to embalm bodies as we 
cannot understand to-day. The lost arts are as great as the living arts ; what 
we invent now is generally only a rediscovery. Thus, then, we know that the 
Magi were indeed “Wise Men,” and the three, representing youth, middle age 
and the wisdom of fourscore years, were perhaps the most distinguished of 
Magian teachers, and for their learning were selected by God to bear witness of 
the Lord to Gentile nations. 
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ADORATION OF THE THREE KINGS. 

“Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the days of Herod 
the King, behold there came ivisc men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, where 
is He that is born King of the Jews ? for we have seen His star in the east 
and are come to worship Him.” 

Three kings, as tradition tells us, named respectively Caspar, Melchior and 
Belthazar, had been startled by the sudden blazing out against the sky of a 
star, a comet, or a pillar of fire. Perhaps they were astronomers taking an 
observation with instruments the invention of which was lost until Galileo redis- 
covered the magnifying power of lenses. ‘ Or, they may have been priests per- 



THK WISK MEN GUIDED BY THE STAR. 


forming rites in a fire temple when they suddenly beheld rising above the flame 
they tended a brighter light hanging low in the heavens and surrounded by 
angels. If Constantine saw a sign in the sky in the form of letters of light 
rainbowing a shadowy cross ; if Paul was stricken blind by a flash and heard 
a voice of complaint coming out of a cloud ; if John on lonely Patmos beheld 
so many* strange visions, and Peter was rescued by an angel, then we cannot 
affect surprise at the suggestion that the “ three wise men ” received a commu- 
nication from God which made the star of their vision a guide to lead them to 
the “Young Child.” Or, perceiving a wondrous light in the sky, they may have 
been forcibly reminded of Balaam’s prophecy when he declared that one day a 
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star would come out of Jacob and a sceptre rise out of Israel (Numb. xxiv. 17). 
In any aspect that we permit our imaginations to view the surroundings and 
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influences which brought the “ wise men ” to do homage to the infant Christ, 
we cannot fail to see the workings of God to the fulfilment of prophecy. To 




the “wise men” was 
sent a guiding star 
that after seeing and 
worshipping the babe 
Messiah they might 
return to their own 
country and bear tes- 
timony to that light 
which should lighten 
the Gentiles, as 
Simeon had declared ; 
and that they might 
also be witnesses to 
a verification of Ba- 
laam’s prediction in 
the birth of a Prince 
whose sceptre, rising 
out of Israel, should 
rule the world. 

FOLLOWING THE STAR. 

With gladsome steps, 
and exhilaration of 
spirits in glorious ex- 
pectation, the three 
so-called kings started 
towards Jerusalem, 
bearing with them rich 
presents of gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh, 
and other costly gifts 
intended as the first 
offerings of the Gentile 
world to the infant 
Christ. Like the pillar 
of fire that guided the 
Israelites, went the star 
before these men until 
they had followed it to 
the Holy City, Jerusa- 
lem. Here it seems to 
have vanished for a 
while, for on reaching 
the city they stopped 
to inquire, “ Where is 

13 
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He that is bom King of the Jews ?’* Whether or not they repaired directly to 
Herod and asked this question we are not informed, but the inquiry was of such 
a startling nature that Herod was soon apprised of the purpose of the “ wise 
men’s ” visit. With a fear that might well excite that cruel, crafty and insidious 
ruler, on whose 'hands was the blood of brothers, sons, wife and thousands of 
subjects, and in whose palace were intrigue, plot, sedition and assassination, he 
hastily summoned the members of the Sanhedrim and asked them for an inter- 
pretation of the prophecies respecting the birth of the King. In a few hours 
all Jerusalem was in a tumult of excitement. The Jews were on tip-toe of joy- 
ous expectation, for the first news aroused in them a belief that He who had 
long been promised to overthrow their oppressors and bring back the ancient 
glory of Israel, had indeed appeared ; while Heiod, jealous, madly ambitious, 
and fearful of his tottering throne, was mad with evil foreboding and saw in this 
new King the destruction of his power and a possible punishment for his 
horrible crimes. After learning from the Sanhedrim that the time of the prom- 
ised birth was at hand, and that the place of the nativity was Bethlehem, with 
much craftiness as a veil to hide his intentions, Herod held an interview with 
the “ Wise Men,” at which, with professions of loyalty to his successor, he asked 
them to proceed at once to Bethlehem and after finding the Child to send him 
word that he might also come and pay homage to the royal infant. 

And the “Wise Men” went out of Jerusalem, when lo, the star again 
appeared to them, which they followed until it stood over the house in which 
Mary and Joseph and the Christ-babe were sheltered. I can imagine that theii 
joy was so great they did not stop to knock on the door, but shouted theii 
salutations even before they had reached the outer gate. They may have 
expected to see the Babe housed in a magnificent palace, but it is most probable 
that they had been forewarned, as were the shepherds, and came directly upon 
the house which had been prefigured to them in a vision, for God was in their 
hearts. 

OFFERINGS OF RICH GIFTS. 

Reaching at last the room to which they had been miraculously directed, 
the three kings, or “ Wise Men ” who might be set high above kings, saw 
the Holy Mother cradling the infant Messiah in her arms, and with worshipful 
hearts they fell down before the Babe in adoration while emptying out their 
treasures of gold, frankincense and myrrh. Gold, representing the wealth of the 
East; frankincense, a vegetable resin for sacrificial fumigation, a symbol of 
purification ; and myrrh, an ingredient of the “ oil of holy ointment,” and which 
was to be offered to Christ on the cross, mingled with wine, to drown His 
suffering's. So was it a perfume, to stand as a symbol of His death, by which 
a world of sin was redeemed through the gift of life eternal. 

When the “ Wise Men ” had made their offerings, instead of returning to 
Herod, as requested, they were warned by the good angel that had attended 
them to depart at once for their own country, which they did, having no doubt 
been divinely informed of Herod’s infamous designs. 
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TRADITIONS OF THE THREE KINGS. 

The wisdom, charity and worshipful acknowledgment of the Mag^ have beeo 
made the basis of many legends, one of the most beautiful being thus related 
by Geikie : 

“ In farthest East lived a people who had a book which bore the name 
Seth, and in this was written the appearance of the star of the Messiah, and 
the offerings of gifts to Him. This book was handed down from father to 
son, generation after generation. Twelve men were chosen who should watch 
for the star, and when one died, another was chosen in his place. These men, 



ADORATION OF THE MAGI —Ascribed to Botticelli. 


in the speech of the land, were called Magi. They went, each year, after the 
wheat-harvest, to the top of a mountain, which was called the Mountain of Vic- 
tory. It had a cave in it, and was pleasant by its springs and trees. At last 
the star appeared, and in it the form of a little Child, and over Him the sign 
of the cross ; and the star itself spoke to them, and told them to go to Judea. 
For two years, which was the time of their journey, the star moved before 
them, and they wanted neither food nor drink. Gregory of Tours adds that 
the star sank, at last, into a spring at Bethlehem where he himself had seen 
it, and where it still may be seen, but only by pure maidens.” 
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Tradition or legend does not halt at one or two efforts, but seems to gather 
fresh impulse at each relation, so that the super-pious who thirst for material 
evidences are afforded satisfaction by the story that the bodies of the three 
Wise Men ” were discovered somewhere in the East directly after Helena, while 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, was miraculously shown the true cross on which 
Christ suffered. 

The bodies are 
said to have been 
taken to Con- 
stantinople, where 
they remained for 
several years and 
then were trans- 
ferred to Milan. 

This latter place 
was permitted to 
be the repository 
of the saintly 
bones for about 
three centuries, 
or until the year 
1162, when they 
were again re- 
moved, this time 
to a cathedral in 
Cologne, and 
placed in a magni- 
ficent receptacle 
called “The 
Shrine of the 
Three Kings,” 
where they are 
still on exhibition 
to all who visit 
that splendid 
temple of wor- 
ship. MURDERING THE CHILDREN OP BETHLEHEM. — By Coginet. 

MURDER OF THE INNOCENT CHILDREN. 

When Herod was informed that the “Wise Men” had departed without observ- 
ing his request, and had already gone so far on their way towards the East as 
to be beyond his jurisdiction, he was insanely revengeful, and resolved upon a 
most desperate measure to destroy the Babe, who it was now currently dedared 
should become the King of Israel. Herod knew himself to be a usurper, raised 




TOMB OF THF VIRGIN MARY AT jRRUSAi,EM. — From the Fainting by Count du Nony, Paris Salon, 1878. 
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to the throne chiefly through the influence of Mark Antony, while the priests 
summoned to interpret the prophecies respecting a Messiah had plainly told 
him that the Babe was now boni who was of the lineage of David, a rightful 
heir to the throne, and who had come to judge Israel. Having committed so 
many revolting crimes to retain his crown, Herod was quick to conceive another 
to rid himself of this new and lawful aspirant. In an earlier chapter I have 
gfiven a brief account of Herod the Great and of the malady which afflicted his 
latter years, tormenting him even more than the remorse he suffered for the 



BAS'RBUKP IN THU CHURCH OP .SAINT ANDREA, AT PISTOTA, ITABY, REPRESENTING THE SLAUGHTER 
OP THE INNOCENTS — Designed by H. Chapins. 


murder of his beautiful and innocent queen Mariamne. We may therefore con- 
sider him now as a tottering old man, seventy-one years of age, whose life was 
a whited sepulchre,, by reason of the plots against him, his bloodthirstiness, his 
physical infirmities and his threatened dethronement. Although a naturally 
bad man at heart, and an incarnation of iniquity bj'^ practice, he thought to 
oppose the will of God by issuing an order for the destruction of every male 
under two years of age that could be found in “ Bethlehem and in all the 
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coasts thereof.” And the order was most cruelly executed according to the letter, 
none being spared, thus again fulfilling a prophecy spoken by Jeremiah. “In 
Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great mourning ; 
Rachel weeping for her children, and would not be comforted, because they 
are not.” 

Though popular tradition places the number of children slain by Herod’s 
order at thousands, yet considering the sparse population in the immediate 
district of Bethlehem, it is altogether improbable that more than a score of 
innocents were slaughtered, and it is still more consistent with the facts and 
conditions to believe that the number did not exceed a dozen. 

. Did heart of suffering woman ever break for a greater crime ? O Cruelty I 
thy name is Herod I But the festering and putrid wretch could do no more to 
innocent childhood. His blood now ran to ichor ; his body broke out into ^ leprosy 
of pollution, his eyes were red-shotted, palsy was in his hands, paralysis in his 
feet, distemper in his foul brain. All Israel was rejoicing at his suffering, and 
Jerusalem was preparing a festival day against his death. Would no one mourn ? 
No, not one, for him ; but with the last words of his kingly power he thought 
to provide mourners by ordering that all the most distinguished heads of the 
Jewish families of Judea be brought together in the Hippodrome, where exciting 
games of cruel sport had often entertained him, and on the instant of his death 
they should be massacred, that Jerusalem might not have a gala day. Happily, 
when his soul left its foul tenement, his edicts were revocable by the will of the 
people, and this infamous order was therefore disobeyed. 

THE ESCAPE INTO EGYPT. 

Though many, possibly a score of innocent babes were slaughtered by the 
cruel order of Herod, the one whose life he specially sought was spared through 
a providential escape. For Joseph had been warned by God in a dream of the 
purpose of Herod and commanded to rise immediately and fly with Mary and the 
Babe to Egypt where he was to remain until such a time as the danger would 
be passed. 

From the statement of Luke it appears that directly after the three “ Wise 
Men ” had poured out their libation of rich presents, and fallen down in adora- 
tion of the infant Christ, that as they took their departure for the East, Mary 
and Joseph set out for Nazareth, which it is made to appear they reached before 
the warning to flee into Egypt came to Joseph. For Luke says : 

“And when they had performed all things according to the law of the Lord, 
they returned into Galilee, to their own city, Nazareth.” 

But Matthew, who alone records the visit of the Mag^ and the massacre of 
the innocents, says: 

“And when they were departed, behold, the angel of the I^ord appeared to 
Joseph in a dream, saying, ‘Arise, and take the Young Child and his mother 
and flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I bring thee word ; for Herod will 
seek the Young Child to destroy Him,’ ” 
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There is however a reconcilement found in the readily understood fact that 
Matthew tells the entire story, while Luke’s account is fragmentary, skipping 
as he does that portion describing the events which befell Christ from the time 
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HELIOPOLIS, UNDER WHICH TRADITION SAYS THE HOLY FAMILY RESTED. 

of the birth until Mary and Joseph returned to Nazareth after ending their sojourn 
in Egypt. 

On rising from his dream, Joseph must have been filled with fear for the 
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safety of his precious charge, even though his confidence in the protecting care 
of God was very great. He did not delay following the admonition ; certainly 



THB RETURN FROM EGYPT— By Rubens. 

he had no need, for poverty may carry its home everywhere the body goes. 
There were no lands to sell, no cattle to dispose of, no trunks to pack. Only 
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A donkey to girth up, and a staff to seize. So they set out for a strange 
country a hundred miles away, probably through Hebron to say good-by to 
Zacharias, Elizabeth and the little boy John, down through Beersheba, and 
across the desert, making straight for the nearest point in Egypt. Tradition 
says they stopped in or near Heliopolis, “ the city of the sun,” and a great 
sycamore tree on the site of the old city is shown at this late day, which it is 
declared gave shelter to the Holy Family. Others maintain that they took up 
their abode in Memphis, which was also on the Nile, twenty miles above 
Heliopolis, but which was destroyed by the Caliph conquerors and the sculp- 
tured stone of its magnificent buildings taken to build up Cairo, nearly six 
hundred and fifty years after Christ. 

But while tradition gives us an ample record of the incidents connected 
with the flight into Egypt, made up chiefly of miraculous occurrences, there 
is very little reliable information accessible relating either to the flight or the 
sojourn. Joseph, no doubt, adapted himself to his new situation and took 
employment among some of the many Jews living in Egypt, following his 
trade of carpenter, wheelwright, furniture maker, or other kinds of wood-work, 
for under the designation of “ carpenter,” all these trades were known. 

THE RETURN TO NAZARETH. 

The stay in Egypt could hardly have been pleasant to Joseph and Mary, 
because of the idolatrous practices of the Egyptians, and because there was a 
hostile feeling against Jews by the Greeks, large numbers of whom had settled 
in the Nile region. But it is not probable that they had to remain long in this 
place of refuge, as it appears, from such history as has been preserved relating 
to the times, that Herod the Great died within three or four months after order- 
ing a massacre of the infants in and about Bethlehem, and soon thereafter 
Joseph, by angelic injunction, returned to his own country. His intentions, no 
doubt, were to settle in Bethlehem, but these were altered by another dream- 
vision which instructed Him to pass by Jerusalem and proceed to Nazareth. 

Upon the death of Herod the Qreat, his wicked son Archelaus ascended 
the throne and celebrated his accession by executing three thousand of his sub- 
jects in Jerusalem. He was quite as bloody-minded as his father, and equally 
jealous of his crown, so that he would have gladly destroyed the Infant Christ 
had it been in his power so to do. It was to avert this possibility that the 
angel appeared to Joseph in a dream for the third time, and admonished him to 
avoid the vicinity of Jerusalem and go on to Nazareth and there make his home. 
Thus, while preserving the Saviour, the prophecy was fulfilled,*' He shall be 
called a Nazarene.” 

Nothing more is related by the Apostles of the young life of our Lord, 
■fmtil He was twelve years of age, except that “ the Child grew and waxed strong 
in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was upon Him.” 



CHAPTER VIII. 


CHRIST, THE BOY. 


f >UT Christ as a village lad, in and about Nazareth, we 
have nothing in the canonical books, and yet it is as a boy 
that We must consider him. There is for the most part 
a silence more than eighteen centuries long about Christ 
between infancy and manhood. What kind of a boy was 
he ? Was he a genuine boy at all, or did there settle upon 
him from the start all the intensities of martyrdom? We 
have on this subject only a little guessing, a few surmises,, 
and here and there an unimportant “perhaps.” Concern- 
ing what bounded that boyhood on both sides we have 
whole libraries of books and whole galleries of canvas and 
sculpture. Before the infant Christ in Mary’s arms, or 
taking his first sleep in the rough out-house all the paint- 
id we have Paul Veronese’s “ Holy Family,” and Perugino’s 
’ and Angelico da Fiesole’s “ Infant Christ,” and Rubens’ 
of the Magi,” and Tintoretto’s “Adoration of the Magi,” 
and Chirlandojo’s “Adoration of the Magi,” and Raphael’s “Madonna,” and 
Orcagna’s “ Madonna,” and Murillo’s “ Madonna,” and Madonnas by all the 
schools of painting in all lights and shades, and with all styles of attractive 
feature and impressive surroundings, but pen and pencil and chisel have, with 
few exceptions, passed by Christ, the village lad. Yet by three conjoined 
evidences, I think we can come to as accurate an idea of what Christ was as a 
boy as we can of what Christ was as a man. 

First, we have the brief Bible account. Then we have the prolonged 
account of what Christ was at thirty years of age. Now you have only to 
minify that account somewhat and you find what he was at ten years of age. 
Temperaments never change. A sangfuine temperament never becomes a phleg- 
matic temperament. A nervous temperament never becomes a lymphatic tem- 
perament. Religion changes one’s affections and ambitions, but it is the 
same old temperament acting in a different direction. As Christ had no reli-‘ 
gious change. He was as a lad what He was as a man, only on not so large 
a scale. When all tradition, and all art, and all history represent Him as a 
blonde with golden hair, I know He was in boyhood a blonde. 

(ao5) 
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APOCRYPHAL HISTORY OF CHRIST’S BOYHOOD. 

We have, besides, an uninspired book that was for the first three or four 
centuries after Christ’s appearance received by many as inspired, and which 
gives a prolonged account of Christ’s boj'^hood. Some of it may be true ; most 
of it may be true ; none of it may be true. It may be partly built on facts, 
or by the passage of the ages some real facts may have been distorted. But 
because a book is not divinely inspired, w’e are not therefore to conclude that 
there are not true things in it. Prescott’s “ Conquest of Mexico ” was not 
inspired, but we believe it although 
it may contain mistakes. Macau- 
lay’s “ Higtory of England ” was 
not inspired, but we believe it, 
although it may have been marred 
with many errors. The so-called 
apocryphal Gospel in which the boy- 
hood of Christ is dwelt upon I do 
not believe to be divinely inspired, 
and yet it may present facts worthy 
of consideration. Because it repre- 
sents the boy Christ as performing 
miracles some have overthrown that 
whole apocryphal book. But what 
right have you to say that Christ 
did not perform miracles at ten 
years of age as well as at thirty? 

He was in boyhood as certainly 
divine as in manhood. Then while 
a lad He must have had the power 
to work miracles, whether He did 
or did not work them. When, 
having reached manhood, Christ 
turned water into wine, that was 
said to be the beginning of mira- 
cles. But that may mean that it 
was the beginning of that series 
of manhood miracles. In a word, I think that the New Testament is only 
a small transcript of what Jesus did and said. Indeed, John declares posi- 
tively that if all Christ did and said were written, the world would not contain the 
books. So we are at liberty to believe or reject those parts of the apocryphal 
Gospel which say that when the boy Christ with his mother passed a band of 
thieves. He told his mother that two of them, Dumachus and Titus by name, 
would be the two thieves who afterwards would expire on crosses beside 
Him. Was that more wonderful than some of Christ’s manhood prophecies ? 



MADONNA AND CHIDD — From the Painting by Raphael in 
Pitti Palace, Florence. 
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Or the uninspired story that the boy Christ made a fountain spring from the 
roots of a sycamore tree so that his mother washed his coat in the stream-— 
was that more unbelievable than the manhood miracle that changed common 
water into a marriage beverage? Or the uninspired story that two sick children 
were recovered by bathing in the water where Christ had washed? Was that 
more wonderful than the manhood miracle by which the woman, twelve years a 
complete invalid, should have been made straight by touching the fringe of 
Christ’s coat? Or the uninspired story that when a mother brought a dead 
child by the name of Bartholomew to Mary, the mother of Christ, she said: 
“ Do thou place thy son in my Son’s bed and cover him with His clothes 

and, so done, the <dead child 
opened his eyes and called with 
a loud voice for bread. Is that 
more wonderful than the man- 
hood miracles by which Christ 
reanimated the dead again and 
again without going where they 
were or even seeing them ? Why 
should we disbelieve the apocry- 
phal New Testament when it 
says that a boy struck the boy 
Jesus till He cried out, the one 
who made the assault afterward 
known as Judas Iscariot, or the 
story that Christ with other 
boys made clay figures of birds, 
and these clay figures took life 
and flew away ? Is that more 
unbelievable than the Bible 
account that Adam was made 
out of clay and walked forth a 
man, and afterwards soared an 
immortal? Not half so much of an undertaking to make a bird out of clay 
as to make a man out of clay. Or the uninspired story that the boy Christ 
took the cloths of a dyer’s shop and threw them into the fire, and after the 
dyer’s protest and ejaculation, brought forth the cloths in the color that the dyer 
wished ? Is that more unbelievable than the manhood miracle in the wilder- 
ness picnic, where five biscuits the size of your fist were turned into enough 
bread to feed five thousand and the fragments filled twelve baskets ? Or the 
uninspired story that Joseph the father, as a carpenter, having orders to make 
a throne for the king at Jerusalem, and toiling two years upon it, found that 
after it was done it was two spans too short, and the boy took hold of one side 
of the throne and his father the other side of it and pulled it to the right size ? 



THE MADONNA, JESUS, AND JOHN THE BAPTIST.— From the 
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Is that any more wonderful than that after growing to manhood he folded up, 
as easily as you would a fan, a Galilean hurricane ? Or the uninspired story 
that his comrades in their play brought flowers and crowned Him as a king ? 
I should think they would have done so. Or the spired story that a boy 



MARY AND THE INFANT JESUS. —From the Painting by Van Dyck. 


hunting for eggs in a partridge nest was stung by a viper and the poisoned 
lad was brought on a couch to the boy Christ, and Christ asked to be taken 
with the afflicted child to where the child was bitten, and at Christ’s command 
with its own mouth drew forth the poison from the wound? Why, 
been doing that through all the ages, namely, compelling the very 
44 


the serpent 
Christ h^ 
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things that wound us, under His sanctifying power, to bring us to health and 
reinvigoration and eternal life. Or the uninspired story that children were 
playing on the housetop and the boy Christ was there and one of the children 



MADONNA AND INFANT J15SUS. — From the Painting by Ernst Zimmerman. 

was shoved from the roof, and fell to the ground and died, and the other 
children charged Christ with the misdemeanor, and the boy Christ said : “ Charge 
me with the crime, but let us leave* it to the dead child to settle the con- 
troversy,” and the boy Christ said : " Zeinumus ! Zemunius 1 who threw thee 
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down from the housetop?” Then the dead child spake and said: ‘‘Not Thou, 
but such a one did.” Was that more wonderful than Paul’s resuscitation of 
Eutychus, who fell from the window while the apostle was preaching ? Or the 
uninspired story in the apocryphal New Testament which says that Christ the boy 



1 HB BOY jttsus IN THB HOMB OF HIS PARENTS.— From the Painting by Gerard de Lairesse. 


was taken to school, and Zaccheus, the teacher, told Him the first three letters 
of the alphabet, whereupon Christ the boy asked his teacher such profound 
questions concerning the alphabet that the teacher was confounded, and the boy 
Christ himself cjcplained all to the teacher until Zaccheus said to Joseph, the 
of Ac 'wondrous boy: “Thou hast brought a boy to me to be taught 
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who is more learned than any master then the boy was taken to a more 
learned master who, angered at the boy’s questions, lifted his hand to whip 
Him, and the hand withered, as will all the hands lifted against Christ ? Is that 
more wonderful than the scene positively recorded by Matthew where the D. D.’s 
and the LL. D.’s stood around Christ at twelve years of age in the Temple, 
utterly confounded at his precociousness ? Or the story that Christ the boy, 
questioned by astronomers, told them the number of worlds, their size, their 
circuits ; and, questioned by physicians, told them more about anatomy and 
physiology than they had ever dreamed of, the number of veins, arteries, 
nerves and bones ? If Christ were divine, was He not able at ten or twelve 
years to describe the human system as well as though He had been fifty years 
standing at an operating table or in a dissecting room? 

EARLY IMPRESSIONS OF CHRIST. 

Ill other words, while I do not believe that any part of the so-called apocry- 
phal New Testament is inspired, I believe much of it is true ; just as I believe a 
thousand books, none of which are divinely inspired. Much of it was just like 
Christ. Just as certain as the man Christ was the most of the time getting 

men out of trouble, I think that the boy Christ was most of the time getting 

boys out of trouble. He did not sit around moping over what was to be, or 
what was. From the way in which natural objects enwreathed themselves into 
His sermons after He had become a man I conclude there was not a rock or a 

hill or a cavern or a tree for miles around that he was not familiar with in 

childhood. He had cautiously felt His way down into the caves and had with 
lithe and agile limb gained a poise on many a high tree top. His boyhood 
was passed among grand scenery as most all the great natures have passed early 
life among the mountains. They may live now on the flats, but they passed 
the receptive days of ladhood among the hills. Our Lord’s boyhood was passed 
in a neighborhood twelve .hundred feet above the level of the sea and sur- 
rounded by mountains five or six hundred feet still higher. Before it could 
shine on the village where this boy slept the sun had to climb far enough up 
to look ov'er hills that held their heads far aloft. From yonder height his eye 
at one sweep took in the mighty scoop of the valleys and with another sweep took 
in the Mediterranean sea, and you hear the grandeur of the cliffs and the surge 
of the great waters in His matchless sermonology. One day I see that Divine 
boy, the wind flurrying His hair over His sun-browned forehead, standing on a 
hill-top looking off upon Lake Tiberias, on which at one time, according to pro- 
fane history, were four thousand ships. Authors have taken pains to say that 
Christ was not affected by these surroundings, and that He from within lived 
outward and independent of circumstances. So far from that being true. He 
was the most sensitive being that ever walked the earth, and if a pale invalid’s 
weak finger could not touch His robe without strength going out from Him, 
these mountains and seas could not have touched His eye without irradiating 
His entire nature with their magnificence. I warrant that He had mounted and 
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explored all the fifteen hills around Nazareth, among them Hermon, with its 
crystal coronet of perpetual snow, and Carmel and Tabor and Gilboa, and they 
all had their sublime echo in after time from the Olivetic pulpit. 

EXPERIENCES FROM WHICH HE DREW HIS SUBLIME ILLUSTRATIONS. 


And then it was not uncultivated grandeur. These hills carried in theii 
arms or on their backs gardens, groves, orchards, terraces, vineyards, cactus, 



MOUNT HERMON. 


sycamores. These outbranching foliages did not have to wait for the floods 
before their silence was broken, for through them and over them and in circles 
round them and under them were pelicans, were thrushes, were sparrows, were 
nightingales, were larks, were quails, were blackbirds, were partridges, were 
bulbuls. Yonder the white flocks of sheep snowed down over the pasture lands. 
And yonder the brook rehearses to the pebbles its adventures down the rocky 
shelving. Yonder are the Oriental honies, the housewife with pitcher on the 
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shoulder entering the door, and down the lawn in front children revelling among 
the flaming flora. And all this spring and song and grass and sunshine and 
shadow woven into the most exquisite nature that ever breathed or wept or 
sung or suffered. Through studying the sky between the hills Christ had 
noticed the weather signs, and that a crimson sky at night meant dry weather 
next day, and that a crimson sky in the morning meant wet weather before 
night. And how beautifully He made use of it in after years as He drove 
down upon the pestiferous Pharisee and Sadducee by crying out ; “ When it is 
evening ye say it will be fair weather, for the sky is red, and in the morning 
it will be foul weather to-day, for the sky is red and lowering. O ye 
hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky, but can ye not discern the signs 



MOUNT CAKMUI., SBBN FROM HAIFA. 


of the times?” By day, as every boy has done. He watched tlie barnyard fowl at 
sight of overswinging hawk cluck her chickens under wing, and in after years 
He said : “ O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! How often would I have gathered thee as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings 1 ” By night He had noticed his 
mother by the plain candle-light which, as ever and anon it was snuffed and 
the removed wick put down on the candlestick, beamed brightly through all the 
family sitting-room as His mother was mending His garments that had been 
tom during the day’s wanderings among the rocks or bushes, and years after- 
wards it all came out in the simile of the greatest sermon ever preached: 
“Neither do men light a candle and put it under a bushel, but on a candle- 
stick, and it giveth light to all who are in the house. Let your light so shine.” 
Sometime when His mother in the autumn took out the clothes that had been 
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put away for the summer He noticed how the moth-miller flew out and the 
coat dropped apart, ruined and useless, and so twenty years after He enjoined : 
“ Lay up for yourselves" treasures in heaven where neither moth nor rust can 
corrupt.” His boyhood spent among birds and flowers, they all carolled and 
bloomed again fifteen years after as He cries out : “ Behold the fowls of the 

air.” “Consider the lilies.” 

A STORM THAT SWEPT THE VALLEY. 

A great storm one day during Christ’s boyhood blackened the heavens and 
angered the rivers. Perhaps standing in the door of the carpenter’s shop He 
watched it gathering louder and wilder until two cyclones, one sweeping down 
from Mount Tabor and the other from Mount Carmel, met in the valley of 
Esdraelon and two houses are caught in the fury, and crash goes the one 
and triumphant stands the other, and He noticed that one had shifting sand 
for a foundation and the other an eternal rock for basis ; and twenty years after 
He built the whole scene into a peroration of flood and whirlwind that seized 
His audience and lifted them into the heights of sublimity with the two great 
arms of pathos and terror, which sublime words I render, asking you as far as 
possible to forget that you ever read them before : ‘ ‘ Whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which 
built his house upon a rock : and the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell not ; for it was founded 
upon a rock. And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them 
not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand ; 
and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house ; and it fell ; and great was the fall of it.” 

Yes; from the naturalness, the simplicity, the freshness of His parables and 
similes and metaphors in manhood discourse I know that He had been a boy 
of the fields and had bathed in the streams and heard the nightingale’s calL 
and broken through the flowery hedge and looked out of the embrasures of 
the fortress, and drank from the wells and chased the butterflies, which traveL 
lers say have always been one of the flitting beauties of that landscape, and 
talked with the strange people from Damascus and Egypt and Sapphoris and 
Syria, who in caravans or on foot passed through His neighborhood, the dogs 
barking at their approach at sundown. As afterward He was a perfect man, 
in the time of which I write He was a perfect boy, with the spring of a boy’s foot, 
the sparkle of a boy’s eye, the rebound of a boy’s life and just the opposite of 
those juveniles who sit around morbid and unelastic, old men at ten. 

CHRIST AT THE BENCH. 

But having shown you the divine lad in the fields, I must show you Him 
in the mechanic’s shop. Joseph, His father, died very early, immediately after 
the famous trip to the Temple, and this lad had not only to support himself 
but to support His mother, and what that is many of my readers know. There 
is a royal race of boys on earth now doing the same thing. They wear no 
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•crown. They have no purple robe adroop from their shoulders. The plain 
chair on which they sit is as much unlike a throne as anything you can 
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imagine. But God knows what they are doing and through what sacrifices 
they go, and through all eternity God will keep paying them for their filial 
behavior. They shall get full measure of reward, the measure pressed down, 
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sEaken together and running over. They have their example in this boy 
Christ taking care of his mother. He had been taught the carpenter’s trade 
by His father. The boy had done the plainer work at the shop w'hile His 
father had put on the finishing touches of the work. The boy also cleared 
away the chips and blocks and shavings. He helped hold the different pieces 
of work while the father joined them. In our day we have all kinds of 
mechanics and the work is divided up among them. But to be a carpenter in 



Christ’s boyhood days meant to make plows, yokes, shovels, wagons, tables, 
chairs, sofas, houses, and almost everything that was made. Fortunate was it 
that the boy had learned a trade, for, when the head of the family dies, it is 
a grand thing to have the child able to take care of himself and help take 
care of others. Now that Joseph, His father, is dead, and the responsibility of 
family support comes down on this Boy, I hear from morning to night His 
hammer poundinjg. His saw vacillating. His axe descending, His gimlets boring, 
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and standing amid the dust and debris of the shop, I find the perspiration 
gathering on His temples and notice the fatigue of His arm, and as He stops 
a moment to rest 1 see Him panting. His hand on His side, from the 
exhaustion. Now He goes forth in the morning loaded with implements of 
work heavier than any modern kit of tools. Under the tropieal sun He 
swelters. Lifting, pulling, adjusting, cleaving, splitting all day long. At night- 
fall He goes home to the plain supper provided by His mother and sits down 
too tired to talk. Work! work! work! You eannot tell Christ anything new 

about blistered hands, or aching 
ankles, or bruised fingers, or stiff 
joints, or rising in the morning as 
tired as when j'ou lay down. While 
yet a boy He knew it all. He felt it 
all. He suffered it all. The boy 
carpenter ! The boy wagon maker ! 
The boy house builder! O Christ, 
we have seen Thee when full-grown 
in Pilate’s police court room, we 
have seen Thee when full-grown 
Thou wert assassinated on Golgotha, 
but, O Christ, let all the weary 
artisans and mechanics of the earth 
see Thee while yet undersized and 
arms not yet muscularized, and with 
the undeveloped strength of juvenes- 
cence trying to take Thy father’s 
place in gaining a livelihood for the 
family. 

CHRIST TEACHING THE DOCTORS. 

But, having seen Christ, the boy 
of the fields and the boy in the me- 
chanic’s shop, I show you a more 
marvellous scene, Christ the smooth- 
browed lad among the long-bearded, 
white-haired, high-foreheaded ecclesiastics of the Temple. Hundreds of 
thousands of strangers had come to Jerusalem to keep a gfreat religious 
festival. After the hospitable homes were crowded with visitors, the tents 
were spread all around the city to shelter immense throngs of strangers. It 
was very easy among the vast throngs coming and going to lose a child. 
More than two million people have been known to gather at Jerusalem for that 
national feast. You must not think of those regions as sparsely settled. The 
ancient historian Josephus says there were in Galilee two hundred cities, the 
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smallest of them containing fifteen thousand people. No wonder that amid the 
crowds at the time spoken of, Jesus the boy was lost. His parents, knowing 
that He was mature enough and agile enough to take care of Himself, are on 
their way home without any anxiety, supposing that their Boy is coming with 
some of the groups. But after a while they suspect He is lost, and with 
flushed cheek and a terrorized look they rush this way and that, saying : 
“ Have you seen anything of my boy ? He is twelve years of age, of fair 
complexion and has blue eyes and auburn hair. Have you seen Him since 
we left the city ? ” Back they go in hot haste, in and out the streets, in 
and out the private houses and among the surrounding hills. For three 
days they search and inquire, wondering if He has been trampled under 
foot of some of the throngs or has ventured on the cliffs or fallen off a 
precipice. Send 
through all the 
street.! and lanes 
of the city and 
among all the sur- 
rounding hills that 
most dismal sound, 

“A lost child ! A 
lost child!” And 
lo, after three days, 
they discover Him 
in the great Temple, 
seated among the 
mightiest religion- 
ists of all the world. 

The walls of no 
other building ever 
looked down on 
such a scene. A 

child twelve years old surrounded by septuagenarians. He asking His own ques- 
tions and answering theirs. Let me introduce you to some of these ecclesiastics. 
This is the great Rabbi Simeon ! This is the venerable Hillel I This is the 
famous Shammai I These are the sons of the distinguished Betirah. What can 
this twelve-year Lad teach them, or what questions can He ask worthy their 
cogitation? Ah, the first time in all their lives these religionists have found 
their match and more than their match. Though so young. He knew all 
about that famous Temple under whose roof they held that most wonderful 
discussion of all history. He knew the meaning of every altar, of every sacri- 
fice, of every golden candlestick, of every embroidered curtain, of every crumb 
of shewbread, of every drop of oil in that sacred edifice. He knew all about 
God. He knew all about man. He knew all about heaven, for He came from 
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it. He knew all about this world, for He made it. He knew all worlds, for 
they were only the sparkling morning dewdrops on the lawn in front of His 
heavenly palace. Put these seven Bible words in a wreath of emphasis : “ Both 
hearing them and asking them questions.” 

THE DOCTORS CONFOUNDED. 

We are not so much interested in the questions they asked Him as in the 
questions He asked them. He asked the questions not to get information from 
the doctors, for He knew it already, but to humble them by showing them the 
height and depth and length and breadth of their own ignorance. While the 
radiant Boy thrusts these self-conceited philosophers with the interrogation 
point, they put the forefinger of the right hand to the temple as though to start 

their thoughts into 
more vigor, and then 
they would look up- 
ward and then they 
would wrinkle their 
brows and then by 
absolute silence or in 
positive words confess 
their incapacity to 
answer the interroga- 
tory. With any one 
of a hundred questions 
about theology, about 
philosophy, about as- 
tronomy, about time, 
about eternity. He may 
have balked them, dis- 
concerted them, flung 
them flat. Behold the 
boy Christ asking ques- 
tions. He has the right to ask them. It is Christ-like to ask questions. 
Answer them if you can. Do not say : “ I can’t be bothered now.” It is 
your place to be bothered with questions. If you are not able to answer, 
surrender and confess 5'our incapacity, as I have no doubt did Rabbi Simeon 
and Hillel and Shammai and the sons of Betirah when that splendid Boy, 
sitting or standing there, with a garment reaching from neck to ankle and 
girdled at the waist, put them to their very wit’s end. It is no disgrace to 
say : “ I don’t know.” The learned doctors who environed Christ that day in 
the Temple did not know or they would not have asked Him any questions. 
The fiict that they did not know sent Kepler and Cuvier and Columbus and 
Humboldt and Herschel and Morse and Sir William Hamilton and ill the 
other of the world’s mightiest natures into their life-long explorations. 
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Telescope and microscope and stethoscope and electric battery and all the scien- 
tific apparatus of all the ages are only questions asked at the door of mystery. 
Behold this Nazarene lad asking questions, giving everlasting dignity to 
earnest interrogation. 

The best thing that Rabbi Simeon and Hillel and Shammai and the sons 
of Betirah ever did was in the Temple, to bend over the Lad who, first made 
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ruddy of cheek by the breath of the Judean hills, and on his way to the 
mechanic’s shop where He was soon to be the support of His bereaved mother, 
stopped long enough to grapple with the venerable dialecticians of the Orient, 
“ both hearing them and asking them questions.” Many have cried out in 
admiration of Christ, Ecce Homo ! Behold the Man ! or Ecce Deus ! Behold the 
God! but I close this chapter by writing Ecce Adolescens! Behold the Boyl 


CHAPTER IX. 


A VOICE FROM THE WILDERNESS. 

a previous chapter, the birth of John, sumamed the 
Baptist, is described, also the prophecy of his appear- 
ance as a forerunner to declare and make way for 
the true Messiah. Beyond the statement that “ the 
Child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, and was in 
the deserts till the day of His showing unto Israel,” 
nothing is recorded concerning his youth, and it is 
a noticeable coincidence that the Apostolic writers 
have given almost identical attention to the two 
infants, Christ and John, apparently regarding the childhood of 
each as being unworthy of significance beyond the mere pro- 
phetic announcement of their respective callings, thus leaving to 
imagination their boyhood careers, and to tradition the record of 
.their wondrous acts prior to their ministry. 

As Joseph passes from our sight after the return to Nazareth, 
so do Zacharias and Elizabeth disappear from Scripture annals 
upon the birth of John. There is a painful silence among the* 
sacred historians that makes us pause for explanation. But taking 
up the broken chain on w'hich the narrative is dependent, 
examination of its several links discloses some fragments of facts 
with which to build a half-satisfying connection. 

Being the son of a priest, John became also a priest by heirship, and 
whether his father lived to instruct him or died, leaving him to the care of the 
priestly college in the Temple, his training must have been the same. Being 
therefore early brought under the charge of the priesthood, he became educated 
in the law of the prophets at the most impressionable age, and having no doubt 
heard from the lips of his parents the story of his call to be a forerunner of 
the Messiah, he became enthusiastically impressed with his mission and sought 
means to especially prepare himself for it. So he retired into the desert, 
adopted the life of an ascetic, restricted his diet to wild fruits, to locusts and 
to wild honey, and applied himself to study. 

In the early centuries it was common for men who desired to devote them- 
selves to pious deeds and holy reflection, to retire to desert places, to caves and 
localities remote from human habitation, where they were least likely to 
come in contact, or to be seen of other men, ^nd there hold communion with 
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nature and their better aspirations. There are numerous examples of this 
active and holy life in history, such as Elijah, Jeremiah, and in later years 
of St. Anthony and Peter the Hermit. In Palestine it was not difficult to 
find subsistence even in the wildest, most remote and sterile districts. The 

country generall}^ 
abounded with caves 
which might serve as 
excellent shelter, while 
in the clefts of rocks 
and trees there were^ 
great stores of honey, 
and in the warm season 
locusts — similar to our 
grasshoppers — w ere 
very abundant, and an 
article of common diet, 
as they are yet in 
Arabia and in portions 
of Africa. For cloth- 
ing, a camel’s skin 
would serve many 
years, and this might 
be easily procured, as 
the people held such 
cave-dwellers in high 
repute and were glad 
to minister to their 
wants. 

So John lived in 
the wilderness of J udea 
for a period of many 
years, having probably 
left the Temple before 
the attainment of his 
majority, to spend his 
life in meditation and 
a preparation for the 
duty of bringing the 
world to repentance 
through the Messiah 
who was to come. 

When at length he felt himself ready to undertake this great work, the 
circumstances were auspicious for declaring his gospel to the people. His long 
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withdrawal from society had served to give him an austere appearance, we must 
believe, and his self-schooling had resulted in a confidence and hardihood which 
made him bold in his discourse, so that his speech must have been ablaze with 
enthusiasm. But more favoi'able to his purpose was the fear, if not reverent 
regard, which the people felt for those who practised austerities and had lived 
in rigorous ascetism to attain a higher conception of the Deity. Such a one, 
on emerging from his protracted retirement, was regarded as a most holy man, 
who having long been in 
communion with God, was 
sent as a herald to declare 
the Divine will. There- 
fore, the appearance of 
John, with dishevelled 
hair and only a raiment 
of camel’s hair about Ins 
body, held in place by a 
leathern girdle, bare- 
footed, bare-armed and 
uncropped beard, must 
have been almost appall- 
ing. And when he spoke 
with such earnestness, 
such wisdom, such pious 
zeal, the people first 
stopped to gaze, then to 
wonder, and while won- 
dering they became con- 
victed and converted. 

THE SPIRIT THAT IN- 
STRUCTED JOHN. 

We must not conclude 
that John was a misan- 
thrope, or the victim of 
jealousy, but rather that 
he was called of God to 
perfoi^m a great duty 
which only years of preparation could qualify him for. God moves in myste- 
rious ways, and it was through the operation of this singular will that John was 
influenced to repair to the wilderness, and, as already seen, the wisdom of the 
purpose is manifest. On his emergence, John was not ignorant of the current 
events, as we might suppose one to be who had long avoided association with 
men^ but on the other hand he was as well instructed in the affairs of the 
people, the wrongs under which they suffered, the hypocrisy and debauchery 
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of Herod Antipas, who had succeeded Archelaus, as he was lettered in the law, 
and he launched his bolts with God-like fearlessness against the corruption of 
the time, selecting the most prominent targets at which to aim his shafts, at 
the same time speaking as a prophet, and with warning voice saying: “Repent 
ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 

To the people of Judea these words had peculiar significance. During the 
thirty years that had elapsed since the death of Herod the Great, mighty 
events had happened of vast import to the Jews. All Judah was a festival 
when Herod died, but the rejoicing at the taking off of such a monster was 
for a very short time. Archelaus, his dissolute son, succeeded hiin, who had 
hardly come to the throne when an insurrection broke out in Jerusalem that 

was not put down until three thousand 
of the rioters were slaughtered. This 
bloody inauguration of Archelaus’ reign 
occurred during the annual celebration of 
the Passover, and set the people in such 
a ferment of excitement and mourning that 
the festival was abandoned, a result which 
every devout Jew regarded as portentous 
of some great calamity. 

The reign of Archelaus, whose ruler- 
ship as ethnarch was over Judea and 
Samaria, was terminated after nine years by 
a complaint preferred against him by his 
brothers, Antipas and Philip, charging most 
infamotls acts of tyranny, on account of 
which Augustus banished him to Vienne, 
in Gaul, where he died. Perhaps Augustus 
had another motive than the mere punish- 
ment of Archelaus, for directly after pro- 
nouncing the sentence of banishment against 
the ethnarch, he attached Judea and Sa- 
maria to Syria, and the whole made a Roman province over which governors, 
called by the Romans Procurators^ were appointed to rule. 

Prior to this act there was a semblance of independence and absolute free- 
dom of religious worship accorded the Jew^s, but with this extension of Roman 
authority their civil and ecclesiastical rights were utterly destroyed, even the 
immemorial hereditary office of High Priest being subordinated and made the 
creation of the Emperor’s pleasure as to appointment and deposition. The office 
thus became a shuttle-cock, flying from one to another, at the stroke of petty 
politicians who could gain the short favor of Augustus. Nor was the procura- 
torship much less variable, for from the death of Archelaus until the- appear- 
ance of John the Baptist there were six governors, Pontius PUate being 
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appointed to tlie office about four years before the showing forth of John. One 
of Pilate’s ^ first acts was to remove the army headquarters from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem, which, of course, brought the standards bearing the image of the 
Emperor to the Capital city, which was followed by a furious request made by the 
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Jews for a removal of the images. This led to a violent outbreak and threat- 
ened slaughter, which was only averted by Pilate yielding to the public demand. 
But the people, while temporarily appeased, were inflamed by other arbitrary 
and oppressive orders which rendered them open for revolt, being, in fact, 
restrained only by the lack of a leader. 
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This sorry conditiou of affairs, in connection with the prophecies so well 
understood, that the time for the promised Deliverer of Israel was now come,, 
and the report that He had actually appeared, inflamed the Jewish popula- 
tion with excited expectation, and when John came preaching that the kingdom 
of heaven was at hand, the people w'ere ready to hail him as the incarnation 
of Elias (Elijah) the old prophet, or the Messiah Himself. His appearance 
was that of a prophet, and his teachings showed remarkable familiarity with the 
law. When they began to inquire as to his antecedents they found he was of 
the priestly order, and that his birth had been divinely announced. These 
facts intensified their enthusiasm, and all of Judea gathered about him to hear 
his impassioned declarations. As he taught repentance as the first necessary 
condition for the reception of the Messiah, thousands accepted the faith, con- 
fessed their sins and were baptized in the Jordan. The exact form of baptism 
performed or enjoined by John is not known, especially as it was a rite w'hich 
seems to have been established by him, and up to this time practised by no 
nation or sect. But it was no less readily adopted, whatever the precise form 
of administration, and thousands accepted it as the seal of their conversion. It 
may have been a modification of an old obsolete ceremony which the Jews per- 
formed upon proselytes from heathenism, but as to this we have no certain 
authority. It is more probable that the people expected that new forms would 
be instituted by the Messiah in accordance with the prophecy long before given 
“ that all things should become new.” 

CRYSTAL GATES OF THE JORDAN. 

All classes, whether Pharisees or Sadducees, the irreconcilable ritualist and 
the Samaritan liberal, became alike convicted under John’s powerful teachings, 
and while some cavilled and catechised, he gave everj^ one an answer so conclu* 
sive that none were able to dispute. 

The thousands whom John led down into the river Jordan for baptism came 
up not only glorifying God, but were ready to hail him as the expected Messiah. 
He had the opportunity to establish himself as such in the belief of the people, 
but disdaining the -promptings of such a vain ambition, if he ever felt it, he 
declared that he was neither Elias nor the Messiah, but that instead he only 
declared to them One whom they did not yet know, who.se superiority was so 
great that he was unworthy even to unloose the thong that bound the sandal 
to His foot — an office which slaves performed for their masters. 

John had probably been preaching to immense crowds and baptizing in the 
Jordan for a period of six months, before the One whom he had come to 
announce, and for whose presence he had no doubt been anxiously longing, 
made His appearance before the Baptist. Jesus, now thirty years of age, and 
therefore eligible for priestly consecration— had He been of the priestly order- 
bad passed the time appointed for His seclusion, and laying aside the imple- 
ments of His trade was ready to go forth upon His ministry. It is difficult to 
believe that John and Jesus were unacquainted with each other ; their relation- 
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ship as well as the annual Passover and other Jewish festivals which took them 
to Jerusalem, would certainly bring them together, and each understanding the 
divine appbintment of the other would, except under extraordinary circumstances, 
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tte gospel text we are almost led to believe that they were strangers, whose 
introduction had been left to God. 

• BAPTISM OF JESUS. 

Thus while John was preaching and baptizing, surrounded by immense con. 
gregations, packed so closely together that the identity of a single individual 
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was almost impossible in such a sea of faces, there was One who yet .attracted 
the Baptistes attention. Not by His •intrusive manner, His loud babbling, His 
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persistence in crowding His way through to a conspicuous place, His annoying 
questions or loud shouting. No, by none of these ; but by His sweet face, meek 
manners, quiet deportment, and the graciousuess of all His ways, which marked 
Him as one in whom the grace of God seemed to have its lodging. And when 
this devout-appearing stranger moved toward the preacher and asked that the 
ceremony of baptism might be administered to Him, John recognized Him, 
through inspiration if not acquaintanceship, and before the assembled thousands 
acknowledged His Messiahship, saying, “ I have need to be baptized of Thee, 
and comest Thou to me ? ” To this, with reverence of manner and meekness 
of speech, Jesus softly replied : 

“ Suffer it to be so now ; for thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteous- 
ness.” 

Then John and Jesus walked down together beyond the water’s edge into 
the stream that had been the scene of so many miracles, and which had filled 
so large a space in Jewish history, into the waters that had parted at the lash- 
ing of Elijah’s girdle, and which separated at the touch of the feet of those 
who bore the ark, at Joshua’s command, towards Jericho; whose bed was the 
repository of memorial stones, whose ford was a hiding place for Gideon when 
he rose up to overwhelm the Midianites ; into the Jordan, the eastern boundary 
of the promised land and which has ever since been a symbol of the dividing 
line between this world and heaven. And when the two were in the waters 
John gave baptism to our Saviour who, coming up out of the flood, gave voice 
to prayer; and as He prayed, lo ! behold the heaven’s opened wide to let out 
an angelic chorus of praise, and down came fluttering on whitest pinions a 
snowy dove, the type of purity, of innocence, of spiritual blessedness, and rested 
upon the head of the Holy One. Then from the violet-banked, and jewel- 
emblazoned parapets of Paradise swept down the divine acknowledgment and 
benediction : 

“ This is my beloved vSoN, in whom I am well pleased.” 

The baptism of Jesus by John had a two fold significance, in that it was a 
sign o/ the obedience of Jesus to the law, and to injunctions laid by custom; 
His amenability to all the conditions imposed on others seeking a full fellow- 
ship with the church. He permitted the ceremony in order to set the 
seal of His approval of the act as a type not only of conversion but of regenera- 
tion, a prefigurement of His after labor and sacrifices for the world’s 
redemption. 

Although thousands must have witnessed the miraculous acknowledgment 
of His Messiahship, yet the meekness of the God-man, the quiet sweetness of 
His manners, as opposed to the conception of the Jews, who expected their 
Deliverer to appear clothed* in a majesty terrible to behold and bearing in His 
hands thunderbolts of vengeance with which to destroy their enemies, prevented 
them from accepting this manifestation as a conclusive proof of His. Messiah- 
ship. Nor did Jesus tarry among the crowd to give them further evidence of 
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His divine attributes and holy purposes. But He knew that the preparation 
for His active ministry was now complete and He only awaited the directipn of 
His Father for His showing forth to the people. 



THB PREACHING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

THE TEACHINGS OF JOHN. 


John himself does not appear to have had any opportunity for conversing 
with Jesus after the baptism, nor did he have a spiritual insight into the scheme 
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of salvation — the doctrines which Jesus would employ as a foundation for His 
teachings. Indeed, in some respects the preaching of John was not apposite 
to the cause which Christ represented, for John came preaching repentance 
only and not regeneration. His gospel was love, and yet it is strongly 
impregnated with the intolerance felt by all ancients for their enemies. 
Exclamations such as “ O, ye generation of vipers 1 ” “ He shall baptize you 

with fire ! ” and othc.^ like wrathful expressions, are indicative of a nature that 
is not wholly purged of hatred towards enemies, and is the immediate opposite 
to that of Christ. Again, it would appear that in the hour of his affliction, 
when in the great gloomy castle pri.son of Machaerus, John seems to have 
doubted the Messiahship of Jesus, for Matthew tells us that he sent two disci- 
ples to put to our Lord the question : “Art 
thou He that should come ? or look we for 
another ? ” 

And yet on the other hand John preached 
a boundless love, and a charity which almost 
passeth understanding : “ He that hath two 
coats let him impart to him that hath none ; 
and he that hath meat let him do likewise. 
Do violence to no man, neither accuse any 
falsely; and be content with your wages, 
nor exact any more than that which is pro- 
mised 3 'ou.” His self-abnegation is no less 
conspicuous, and his whole life is a type of 
perfect manhood. In the early part of his 
ministry he appears to have perceived only 
the shadow of a spiritual existence ; nowhere 
did he preach that repentance brought a 
heavenly reward, being in the clouds of half- 
material, half-spiritual belief respecting the 
destiny#of the race, like his fore-fathers, the rabbis, as well as the common people: 
catching a most uncertain perception of the hereafter, j ust enough to keep him 
confused, yet sufficient to preserve him from materialism. But in his testimony 
to the Messiahship we discover a light breaking through the veil that con- 
cealed from him a knowledge of the glorious condition of the blessed beyond 
the grave, for he said, “ He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life ; 
and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on Him.” 

A CROWNED VILLAIN DENOUNCED. 



RECEIVING THE HEAD OP JOHN THE 
BAPTIST. — P'rom the Painting by Bernardino 
Lnini 


After the baptism of Jesus, He was ready to enter upon an active ministry, 
and departed from John to undergo His first trials on the Mountain of Quar- 
antania, as will be presently described. But John continued his exhortations in 
Galilee, both preaching and baptizing. So great was the excitement which he 
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created that even Herod Antipas, tetrarcli of Galilee and Peraea, went out to 
hear him, and became so favorably influenced tluit he was upon the point of 
acknowledging conviction, and doubtless would even ha\e been baptized but for 
John’s hq\d denunciation of the lelrarcirs crimes. Herod had ’gained some popu- 
larity with his subjects by reason of several liberal acts that had distinguished 
the early part of his adniiii- 
istratioii, but he lost what- 
ever good opinion that had 
thus been formed by a most 
impolitic as well as criminal 
act. He had married the 
daughter of Aretas, King 
of Arabia Petnea, but soon 
tiring of her, and yet with- 
out procuring a divorce- 
ment, he made overtures of 
marriage to Herodias, the 
wife of his half-brother, 

Herod Philip, who had been 
excluded from any share in 
the possessions of Herod 
the Great, his father. But 
Herodias had lived several 
years as wife to Herod 
Pliilip, by whom she had a 
daughter named Salome. 

Both mother and daughter 
were ambitious, and thought 
no act too monstrous if b\^ 
it they might rise to power. 

Hence, as Herod Philip was 
not above a private station, 
the overtures of the tetrarcli 
were received with favor, and 
an infamous alliance was 
accordingly formed between 
the false wife and her para- 
mour, Herod Antipas. This 
brazen, shameless, outrageous cohabitation, as well as base wrong thus done to 
Herod Philip, highly incensed the Jews, and the circumstance coming to the know- 
ledge of John, he denounced with characteristic vehemence the crime of the tetrarch. 
This exposure in public speech so incensed Herod that he ordered John to 
be seized and cast into the fortress prison at Machaerus, in Perma, but 
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probably with uo intention of punishing him with death, for within himself 
he could not but admire John, and no doubt accepted his teachings as 
divinely inspired., It may be, however, that Pilate, who was always full of 
misgivings and utterly without moral courage, had become alarmed at the 
influence of John, seeing that he was violently assailing the corruption of 
the rulers and had an immense following, presumably ready to do his bidding, 
and prevailed on Herod to place the Baptist under restraint, or to order 
his execution if there were signs of revolt or resistance shown at his arrest. 
But whatever may have been the promptings or the secret intentions, Herod 



JOIIV SENDS TWO OP HIS DISCIPLES TO INQUIRE IF JESUS IS TH« MESSIAH 


saw proper to remove John far distant from the scene of his labors and to 
incarcerate him in the strongest and Ijest defended fortress within the limits of 
his domains. 

. But before John was taken from the region in which he had won so large 
a following, though many of his disciples still continued to preach the doctrines 
which he promulgated, the crowds gradually lessened and spon went over to 
Jesus, who was now performing wondrous works along the shores of Lake 
Tiberias, and whose footsteps were being followed by vast multitudes. Some 
of the disciples of John, who, perhaps, had not heard Jesus, or who did not 
comprehend His true nature, bearing some jealousy because of His success. 
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came to John at Enon, complaining of the greater influence of Jesus ; but 
instead of sharing their jealousy, as a worldling would have done, the nobility 
of his nature is again manifested in another acknowledgment of the infinite 
greatness of Christ. Therefore, not sorrowfully, not regretfully, but joyfully, he 
tells his disciples, “ He [Jesus] must increase, but I must decrease.” 

The righteous Baptist was kept in prison for several months, during which 
time he was occasionally brought before Antipas and his friends to be made 
sport of, and Christ apparently intimates in the words, “They did to him 
whatsoever they pleased,” that he was subjected to some manner of torture, 
as was Samson ; but John, like Paul, uiaint*ined his composure under all 
indignities, and so deported himself that he finally won from Herod an admira- 
tion for his greatness and nobility, which foitnd manifestation in’ a grant of 
many liberties not usually permitted to prisoners. He was allowed to receive 
his friends and even to instruct those who came to listen to his words of 
wisdom. 

THE DANCE OF DEATH. 

Perceiving how Herod Antipas was becoming gradually more friendly 
towards John, and seeing also how highly he was regarded by the high 
priest at Jerusalem, Herodias, first stung to anger by John’s reproof of the 
tetrarch, resolved now to bring about his execution, and she began, not openly, 
but covertly, to poison Herod’s mind against the Baptist. Her infamous efforts 
were the more powerful now because of a war which Aretas, father of the 
repudiated wife, threatened against Herod to punish him for the shameful 
abandonment of his daughter, whose position as wife to the tetrarch had been 
usurped by the adulterous Herodias. 

Though baffled for a time, the opportunity came at last for Herodias to 
glut her I'eveiige oji the holy man who had been her accuser. Herod Antipas 
had now occupied the throne for a period of about thirty years, and as it had been 
his custom to celebrate each anniversary, he assembled his court officers and a 
large number of his friends for the annual festival commemorative of his acces 
sion to the tetrarchy. It was a royally grand occasion ; the palace of Tiberias 
was aflame with splendid illumination ; flowers — for it was summer time — hung 
from the windows in such profusion as fairly to embower the great and mag- 
nificent building ; birds flung their songs from out golden cages through the 
courts and down the corridors and over the tables spread with every conceiv- 
able luxury. Musicians, concealed under the shades of rare plants, poured out 
rich melodies, while unbridled men, sheiks from Arabia, captains from the 
guards, generals from Rome, lords from the court, and rich men from every 
part of Galilee, gathered before the bounteous board to drink wine to the health 
and long life of the lecherous tetrarch. 

Herodias was not present, for women were not generally admitted to such 
festivities, but she sent her daughter Salome, who was brazen enough to violate 
custom and claim the right of a princess to appear before Herod on avy occa- 
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slon. The feast was ended and the wine was so far drunk that an orgy was 
now to be inaugurated. It was a festival like that which Ahasuerus prepared 
to introduce the unveiled Vashti to his iguoble friends. So, in came Salome 



BEH8ADING OF JOHN THB BAPTIST. 


with only such raiments as served to show her form most perfectly, and grace- 
fully tripping before Herod, with obeisance to him and then the guests, began 
to dance in wild, lascivious motions that were particularly pleasing to the 

i6 
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talf-drunken assemblage. It was a ballet in which the dancer told a mytholo- 
gical story by pantomime of feet and arms, and so skilfully did she act her part 
that the revellers were mad with applause and approbation. But the most 
pleased of all was Herod himself, who, to express his delight, in mandlin 
munificence offered to present her whatsoever she might ask, even to the half 
of his kingdom. What generosity! Why, could she make a prompt selection 
when there were so many things appealing to her cupidity? So she smiled 
and passed out to confer with her infamous mother, the Jezebel of the period. 
Herodias did not have long to meditate, she had now but one desire — revenge. 
She therefore advised ; “ Go back quickly and ask the head of John the Bap- 
tist.” The daughter 
knew no ambition dif- 
ferent from that of her 
mother’s, and her soul 
was burdened with no 
less guilt, and her 
heart was as vile. So 
she hastened back to 
Herod and made her 
bloody request. Half- 
drunken and vain- 
glorious, yet the te- 
trarch shuddered and 
turned pale before the 
tigress that had trap- 
ped him. Alarm took 
the place of joy. 
Could a king violate 
his promise before a 
lordly company? 
What is moral cour- 
age to a king ? Why, 
only a matter to be talked about when the sky is clear. The titled, the rich, the 
dignified though besotted guests had heard his offer, therefore must his so-called 
honor be kept for an hour, even if the price of it be reprobation, obloquy, con- 
tumely and objurgation for all time and the curse of God through eternity. 
But the evil in him triumphed, and calling a soldier to his side he whispered in 
his ear an order to bring to him the head of the holy man. 

When the messenger of death came to his prison cell, John was ready for 
him ; his whole life had been one of preparation for the summons, and death 
could not be to him any other than a welcome visitor. And he bowed himself 
to the sword of the executioner, but his spirit soared away to a freedom never 
before enjoyed, and to home which since childhood he had never known. And 
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soon after receiving the order, the guard returned to Herod bearing the bleed- 
ing head of the last great prophet, which was handed to Salome on a salver, 
who in turn carried it to her polluted mother. Did this monstrous crime go 
unpunished ? No ; God never forgets such offences against nature. Herod lived 
on a few years to be haunted by the memory of his atrocious act, but his 
kingdom was taken from him and incorporated with vSyria, and at length botli 



TOMB Olf JOHN THE BAPTIST AS IT APPEARS AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


Herod and Herodias went down together in a common ruin, ending their 
miserable lives in banishment at Lugdunum, A. D. 39. Salome left the country 
at once and went to her aged husband, Philip, the tetrarch of Trachonitis, who, 
dying soon after, she again married, the second time to Aristobulus, King of 
Chalcis. History is silent as to her after life, but that it was one of great 
bitterness and wretchedacMS we may well believe. 


CHAPTER X. 




JESUS ASSAULTED BY SATAN. 


f TLY after the baptism of Jesus, doubtless imme- 
diately after, He was commanded by the Spirit 
to repair to the wilderness. Matthew says: 
“ Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil.” Mark 
says : “And immediately the Spirit driveth 
Him into the wilderness; and He was there 
in the wilderness forty days tempted of Satan ; 
and was with the wild beasts.” Luke says: 
“And Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost re- 
n Jordan, and was led by the Spirit into the 

li using different expressions, we may regard the 
Df the three gospel writers as the same, the 
t of the word drove instead of led being illus- 
Mark’s greater enthusiasm and forcibleness of 

lEyW As Moses and Elijah each spent forty days in fasting, 

H as a preparatory act for their prophetic office, so Jesus went 

T into the wilderness for a like period and under like condi- 

tions to bring Himself into a communion with His heavenly Father. If John 
did not pass any time in famisliuient, he practised other forms of self-denial in 


the waste regions of Judea, as many other prophets had done before him, so 
that it may have been to conform to the early experiences of the distinguished 
prophets of Israel that Jesus was led into the wilderness to undergo not only a 
ffisting of forty days but the assaults of Satan also. Having been sent to the 
world in form incarnate. He must be subjected to all the harsh experiences of 
life in order that He might be an example before the world, that our under- 
standing of His sacrifices might be perfect, and our appreciation of His suffer- 
ings thorough. Thus it was, for a two-fold purpose, that Jesus came up out 
of the Jordan waterl with the sign of the Messiahship upon Him, and repaired 
to the wilderness to devote a period to prayer and pious meditation, an act 
which He repeated many times afterwards, when accumulations of trouble became 
too heavy for Him to bear. 
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What lonely, desolate, bleak wastes of beetling rocks, shelving precipices, 
gloomy caverns, and dreary deserts, distinguish some of the hills and moun- 
tains near the Jordan! Nothing green except a sparse growth of chaparral on 
the mountain sides, while the peaks are hoary with limestone scoured by pelt- 
ing storms, and the valleys, parched nearly all the seasons, are strewn with 
sands that quiver under a torrid sun. There was shade in the many caves, but 
it was the shade of gloom, of terror, of inexpressible melancholy, whose oppres- 
sive silence was broken by 7io other sounds than the flutter of bat, the growl of 
leopard, the laugh of 
hyena or the roar of 
lion. Night pillowed 
her head in the valley, 
and day woke in dread 
on the mountain. And 
here in this barren soli- 
tude tarried Jesus, with 
the divine light hal- 
lowing and illuminat- 
ing His surroundings, 
with the joy of holy 
companionship filling 
His lieai't, and comfort- 
ing assurances from 
His Father raising His 
soul. The days must 
have flown by in rapid 
succession, for time 
escapes ou nimble 
wings with those revel- 
ling iu a rare delight. 

And the ecstatic plea- 
sure of sweet commu- 
nion with God must 
have made Jesus for- 
getful of all other things, until exhausted nature came knocking at the temple of 
His weakened energies, to admonish Him of the need of a renewed vitality. And 
at the end of forty days He was ahungered. 

THE TEMPTATION. 

Feeble, faint, completely enervated by His long fasting, and doubly 
nnstrengthened by a sudden relaxation following the awakening from His 
spiritual, to a realization of His material sui'roundings, He was in a condition 
when the mind is least capable of resistance to temptation. And now came 
Satan, with smooth speech and persuasive tongue, to deceive and to bribe our 
Lord. His suave insinuation eveT]_jn the most repulsive guise had won the 
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confidence of Eve, and remembering that God had promised that the Son of a 
woman should bruise the serpent’s head, he felt his opportunity was now come 
to again thwart the will of the Almighty. What form he assumed we 
know not, but recognizing Jesus as the true Son of God, and knowing the pur- 
pose of His ministry, Satan must have taken an angelic sfiape, since he used 
scriptural texts as his arguments. 

Seeing Jesus faint with hunger, he said : “ If thou be the Son of God, 
command these stones that they be made bread.” But nearly famished as He 
was, Jesus saw that the request was made only to test Him, or to tempt Him, 
and He therefore quick replied, “ Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” Or in other words, 
material food is no more important to the body than is spiritual food to the 
soul. Thus Satan’s appeal to the physical necessities which oppressed Jesus 
was met by a prompt denial of desire through the fulness of a grace that lifts 
the soul above bodily needs. 

Being thus repulsed in his first attack, Satan thought next to make an 
appeal to Christ’s vanity, so taking Him to a pinnacle of the Temple the wily 
adversary offered a second temptation by saying, “ If thou be the Son of God, 
cast Thyself down from hence, for it is written. He shall give His angels 
charge concerning Thee, and in their hands they shall bear Thee up.” Or, to 
use modern phraseology, “ Now, if you are really the Son of God, which many 
must doubt, give an exhibition of your power*, by leaping from this great 
height and floating, like bird on folding wing, to the ground, alighting harm- 
less before the priests, the rulers and concourse of people below, you can at 
once demonstrate your divinity, and your claims to the Messiahship will be 
acknowledged.” 

But again Jesus rebukes the tempter, by saying, “ Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God.” Christ was commissioned to perform a certain work throtigh 
preordained means which involved great personal sacrifices, hence He wonld 
not attempt to anticipate the will of the Father who sent Him, or evade any 
requirement or condition that God had imposed. Christ was not only to be 
.made a sacrifice, but a teacher also, and the time had therefore not yet come 
for an exhibition of His divine power, even if desire to manifest Himself to 
the people in such an ostentatious manner liad been really entertained. And so 
the second temptation was overcome through the same spiritual insight, aside 
from divine agency, that enabled Jesus to resist Satan’s first appeal. 

THE VISION ON QUARANTANA. 

Not yet discouraged, however, but Avith characteristic persistence, the devil 
for a third time assaults the citadel of the Holy One. Hunger and vanity 
might be resisted, though both are great temptations which may onl}'^ be over- 
come by the power of a righteous conscience ; but will a promise to gratify all 
worldly ambition be refused so easily? Satan is determined to see. So he 
took Jesus to the top of a very high mountain, so lofty that from its apex he 
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migHt look down upon all the kingdoms of the world ; upon the palaces and 
splendors that lay eastward, and westward, and southward and northward; 
upon the crowns that circled the brows of every king, and the fleets that sailed 
on every sea, and the wealth that was garnered in every treasury, and the power 
and aggrandizement of every nation, and all this aggregation of splendor, of 
riches, of authority, of supreme sovereignty, Satan offered to give to Jesus if He 
would but renounce God, if He would fall down in worshipful feeling before 
the Prince of Darkness. It was an offer of compromise; a bribe intended to, 
buy Christ from executing the commission for which He had been sent into 
the world. 

As there is no mountain so high as to afford a view of any considerable 
part of the world, and notwithstanding that the peak of Quarantana is pointed 



MOUNTAIN OF QUARANTANA, WUERK THE TEMITATION IS SAID TO HAVE TAKEN PEACE. 


out as the lofty spot where this temptation occurred, we must still regard the 
incident either in a figurative sense, or that Satan was able to conjure up a 
vision, before the sight of Jesus, of all the world’s principalities. From the apex 
of Quarantana may be viewed a long stretch of the Jordan and its sinuous 
valley, while breaking the horizon beyond lies a range of moitntains, and between, 
the Judean wilderness, the glistening Dead Sea and Mount of Olives, but above 
all of this, rising like a mirage, might have been a glorious vision of the 
world’s possessions, like John’s apocalyptic view of the celestial city, or Elijah’s 
perception of the heavenly cohort. 

But whatever may have been the circumstances, whether material or 
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spiritual, whether ocular or illusory, the lesson is no less striking for its 
grandness of illustration. True it is, that Satan had no ownership in any of 
these things which he offered to bestow, while Christ, as joint-heir of God and 
hence the Creator, was master of all, and to whom every creature is answer- 
able, and who are only tenants of His domain. But the temptation was a suf- 
ferance of God, similar to that to which Job was subjected, and was permitted 
as a lesson to the world illustrative of the temporary subjection of Jesus to the 
conditions and limitations which surround all men, and of His holiness not as 
the Son of God but the Son of Man. Therefore, as the Son of Man He 
answered : “ Get thee hence, Satan : for it is written thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 

“ It is written,” is the Lord’s introduction to every rebuttal of His to the 



VIEW FROM THE MINARET ON THE MOUNT- OF OLIVES, LOOKING TOWARD THE DEAD SEA. 


wily suggestions of the tempter, Satan. He enters into no argument or parley 
of any kind, but fights the adversary with the divine weapon which St. Paul 
recommends to all saints, when he warns them to put on the whole armor of 
God, and that is, the “sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 

Understanding the futility of further effort to allure Jesus from the way 
of righteousness, the arch adversary spread his wings and departed, leaving his 
triumphant enemy on the mountain top, to whom angels now came flocking 
down to pay their homage in songs of victory and praise. 

JESUS RETURNS TO JOHN. 

After forty days of hunger and temptation Jesus was ministered to by 
angels and then He left the mountain peak and went to Bethabara, an ancient 
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ford on the Jordan — though John says it was beyond the Jordan — where the 
Baptist was preaching. At the time of His visit to the place there was a' delega- 
tion of priests and Levites, sent probably by the Sanhedrim, who had just 



STANDETH ONK AMONG YOU WHOM KNOW NOT.** 


arrived to propound certain questions to John as to who he was and by whose 
authority he was preaching and baptizing. The claim had been set up by 
many that he was indeed the Christ long promised, and by others that he was 
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Elias (Elijah), while yet others rejected him as nothing more than an enthu- 
siast. But the general opinion was so favorable that he might have declared 
himself the Messiah without meeting a violent opposition. But John denied 
being either Christ or Elijah, claiming no pre-eminence whatever above the 
humblest, and declaring himself to be only an instrument, “ the plow that goes 
before the sower,” the crier that precedes the royal coming, the courier of 
announcement. And when the Pharisees of the delegation asked him why then 
did he baptize, he answered them thus : “ I baptize with water, but (recogniz- 
ing Christ among the multitude) there standeth one among you whom ye know 
not. He it is, who coming after me is preferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet 
I am unworthy to unloose.” This answer was a declaration that the ceremony 
of baptism as performed by him was but a rite of consecration to a holy 
service, an acknowledgment of sin, and a preparation for an acceptance of Him 
who had been sent as a Saviour for the world, and for the regeneration of 
Israel. 

What effect John’s answers had on the messengers sent by the Sanhedrim 
we know not, but as Christ was not revealed to them it is most seemly to 
believe that they either failed to comprehend John’s words, or else left him 
feeling that he was but a visionary man whose mind was distracted by 
delusions. 

On the following day, seeing Jesus approach, John hailed Him as the Son 
of God, and to his followers he said : “ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world,” and so particularized Him to the crowd both by 
description and giving testimony to the seal of Holiness which he had witnessed 
set upon Jesus at His baptism, that thereafter His identification as the Messiah 
of John’s pronouncement was unmistakable. At this point the active ministry 
of Jesus begins. 

THE FIRST DISCIPLES. 

From the language of the text John’s acknowledgment and identification 
of Christ seems to have been addressed to but two of his disciples, but we 
would rather believe, by the knowledge we have of John’s character, that the 
declaration was made to all those who stood about him and to whom he was 
preaching with such power and goodly effect. 

But at the side of John were two of his particular friends, or early con- 
verts, who had left their fishing nets to hear the words -of warning that John 
was uttering to such great crowds. One of these was named Andrew, a brother 
of Simon Peter, who will be mentioned frequently hereafter, and the other, 
though not mentioned by name, was probably John, a son of Zebedee. As 
Jesus came up to them they inquired with much anxiety His place of residence, 
to which He made no other answer than a request for them to “come and 
see.” And so the two followed Him to His temporary abode and were under 
the witchery of His magic voice, and the charm of His infinite love, and the 
m&g^etisni of His gracious presence for a space of two hours. What the sub- 
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ject of their conversation was we may surmise by the results which imine* 
diately followed. Andrew left his newly-found Master only to hurry off and 
find his brother, Peter, who was still with the Baptist at Bethabara. The search 
was an anxious one, for the crowd was great, but Andrew at last catches sight of 
him and rushing up, with bursting joy, he cries out, “ Brother, brother, we have 
found the Messiah.” And he brought Peter to Jesus, who received him to 
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fellowship but gave him a new 
name, Cephas — a stone, — be- 
cause he became as firm and 
unyielding in righteousness 
as a rock. 

THE DOUBTS OF NATHANAEL. 

John, the beloved disci- 
ple, and Andrew and Simon 
Peter, were so soulfully de- 
lighted, and so filled with wor- 
shipful reverence for Jesus 
that as He journeyed back to 
Galilee they followed Him, 
holding sweet converse on the 
way and becoming enlight 
ened as to the divine character 
and holy purpose of the Mes- 
siah ; and as they travelled 
along the highway they met 
a friend of Andrew and Peter, 
a fisherman of Bethsaida, 
named Philip, who being 


became an accepted disciple. Philip was likewise so impressed with the 
Godly attributes of the Divine Master that coming upon a friend named 
Nathanael, who was sittiirg beneath a fig tree that stood by the wayside, or 
possibly before his house in Cana, he besought him also to join them, telling 
him of the power, the glory and the grace of Jesus, who he assured him was 
the promised Messiah.' Nathanael not only doubted the claim made by Philip 
but was even inclined to cast a slur upon the holy Nazarene, for, said he, in 
reply, “ Can anything good come out of Nazareth ?” But to this Philip only 
answered, “Come and see.” There was something, either in the 'appearance of 
Christ, or a curiosity to discover the cause of Philip’s infatuation with the 
stranger, that prompted Nathanael to accept Philip’s invitation, and as he 
approached, Jesus said to those that were with Him, “ Behold an Israelite in whom 
there is no guile.” Probably Nathanael (sumamed Bartholomew) overheard the 
expression, or else Jesus accosted him by name, which so surprised him thtt 
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lie asked, “Whence knowest Thou me?” Then did Jesus answer him in such 
manner that Nathanael acknowledged Him as the Son of God, and the King of 
Israel, and thenceforward served as a faithful disciple, though the gospel record 





thereafter refers to him never as Nathanael but as Bartholomew, who was after- 
wards a preacher of the Christian doctrine in Arabia Felix, long after the death 
of his Master. 








CHAPTER XL 


THE MARRIAGE FEAST IN CANA. 

the hard brow ever relaxes, it is at the wedding. The 
nature cold and unsympathetic thaws out under the glow, 
and the tears start as we hear the bride’s dress rustling 
down the stairs, and the company stand back, and we hear 
in the timid “ I will ” of the twain, the sound of a lifetime’s 
hopes, and joys, and sorrows. We look steadily at them, 
but thrice at her to once at him, and say, “ God bless her, 
how well she looks!” 

We cry at weddings, but not bitter tears; for when the heart is stirred, 
and smiles are insipid and laughter is tame, the heart writes out its joy on 
the cheek in letters of crystal. Put on the ring! Let it ever be bright, and 

the round finger it encloses never be shrunken by sorrow. May the twain 

grow old together, helping each other on in the path of life; and coming up 
to the marble pillar of the grave and parting, one going this side, and the 
other going that, may they meet again just beyond it, _to find that the marble 
pillar was only the door-post of Heaven. When the wedding is done, and the 
carriage rolls to the door, and the trunks are heaved to their places, and the 
door goes shut with a bang, and the driver gathers up the reins, we all come 
out on the steps and give them three times three for a good starting. 

We come in this chapter to a wedding. It is in common life. No carriages 
roll to the door, no costly dress rustles on the carpet, no diamond head-gear, 
but a marriage in common life — two plain people have pledged each other, 
hand and heart, and their friends have come in for congratulations. The 

joy is not the less because there is no pretension. In each other they find 

all the future they want. The daisy in the cup on the table may mean as 
much as a score of artistic garlands fresh from the hot-house. When a daugh- 
ter goes off from home with nothing but a plain father’s blessing and a plain 
mother’s love, she is missed as much as though she were a princess. It seems 
hard, after the parents have sheltered her for eighteen years, that in a few 
short months her affections should have been carried oflf by another; but 
mother remembers how it was in her own case when she was young, and so 
she braces up until the wedding has passed, and the banqueters are gone, and 
then she has a good cry all alone. 

THE MARRIAGE FESTIVAL. 

The first wedding that Christ ever attended was at the place where He 
performed the first miracle recorded by the Apostles. It was at Cana, the home 
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of Nathanael, a little town that nestled upon a hill rising from the verdant 
plain of El Battauf, not far from Nazareth, and in which we may believe some 
of the relatives of Christ lived. A wedding in that village was not less notable 
because the place was small, for occasions of this kind were always festival 
among the Jews, and were largely attended. The ceremonies invariably began 
as the day was closing, and were conducted not with solemn observance but 
with merrymaking and gleefulness befitting the most joyous occasion in the 
life of a young couple. Friends from afar, as well as near, came to join in 
the marriage festival, and feasting was kept up for an entire week, when poverty 
did not forbid. There was a profusion of flowers, in the spring time, scattered 
about and through the house of celebration, and children were befrocked in 
their brightest clothes, making up a procession that marched behind torches 
borne b}^ the older ones, singing songs, striking tabrets, and playing pipes, 
while long into the night there were sounds of melody that imparted motion 
to dancing feet. 

Jesus and His five disciples had probably received an invitation directly on 
their arrival in Nazareth, and with Mary they walked the four miles between 
Nazareth and Cana, to be present at the wedding and to join in the pleasures 
which the event afforded. It was the custom to provide quantities of wine as 
well as of provisions with which to regale the attending company ; but on this 
occasion the number of persons present was so great that shortly after the 
festivities were begun it was discovered the supply of wine was inadequate for 
the occasion. Mary was a confidant member of the household, if not a relative, 
and to her therefore the news was first imparted of the insufficiency, and she 
immediately called Jesus aside and informed Him of the embarrassing situa-* 
tion. Whether her purpose in thus notifying Him was with the expectation 
that He would hasten off to some neighboring village to procure an additional 
suppl}^, or that He would work a miracle in the presence of the guests, we know 
not, nor have we reason for surmise ; but whatever were her expectations the 
results were surprising in the extreme. Before the door of the house stood six 
large stone jars, filled with water, which was used by the guests for washing their 
hands and faces upon their arrival, as was the invariable custom among the 
Jews, as an act not only of cleanliness, but of purification also. By Christ’s 
instructions these jars were emptied and then taken to a neighboring fountain 
and filled anew with fresh water. When this was done the jars, with their 
limpid contents, were returned to the house, and out of these Jesus then com- 
manded the servants to fill a goblet and bear it to the governor of the feast. 
When the chairman of the banquet had tasted the offering he found that instead 
of water it was wine of the rarest vintage,* a wine so superexcellent that he 
called the bridegroom to his side and said, “ Every man at the beginning doth 
set forth good wine ; and when men have well drunk then that which is worse ; 
but thou hast kept the good wine until now.” Wondrous miracle ; more than 
one hundred gallons of water blushed into purest wine at the word of Jesus I 
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Taste of every jar, it is all the same; drink of every goblet, the sparkle is in 
each; look upon every drop, the rose’s flush, the diamond bead, the bloom of 
health is present in all. Analyze any part and there will be found neither 



THE MIR\CEE OF CHANGING WATER INTO WINK 


adulteration nor fermentation, only the pure blood of the grape, before contamina- 
tion touched it with polluted fingers ; before it caught the poison of decompo- 
sition from attainted air; before the vinous, the acetous, the viscous, the putre- 
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factive agencies had destroyed the healthful and undefiled juices of a fruit which 
is so often mentioned in Scriptures as to be almost consecrated to holy uses. 
Pure water had been converted into pure wine ; or, as a distinguished essayist 



GUESTS VVASIlINGx THEIR HANDS \ND J-'ACKS 


once wrote, with a succinctness that appears Hke inspiration, “The conscious 
water knew its God and blushed.” 

BY THE SEA OF GALILEE. 

After -the marriage in Cana, Jesus, accompanied by His mother and disci- 
ples, went to Capernaum, not many miles away, where he made His home for 
a short time, and which vicinity became the scene of many of His most impor- 
tant labors. This city, only the ruins of which now remain, was admirably 
situated on the west .shore of Lake Tiberias — the Sea of Galilee and Gennesa- 
ret as it is also called. The place was of considerable importance in the time 
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of Christ, owing to the fact that being on the borders of the territory of Philip 
and Antipas it was well garrisoned and had a large custoni-honse where duties 
were collected by officers of the two governments. Besides these, there was a 
splendid synagogue of white limestone in the town, to which a great many 
Jews from the surrounding region repaired for worship, while a highwaj^ led 
from Acre, formerly Ptolemais, through Capernaum to Damascus, which brought 
a large number of travellers and merchants to the place, though the permanent 
population consisted chiefly of fishermen. Capernaum and Bethsaida were only 
about two miles apart, to which fact must be credited the statement that the 



RUINS OF CAPICRNAUM AND VTI W 01* \ PORTION OF UAKK TIBRRIAS. 


disciples John, Andrew and Peter were inhabitants of the latter place, but it is 
more probable their dwellings were in Capernaum, as was that of James, and 
of Peter certainlj\ 

ATTENDS THE PASSOVER AT JERUSALEM. 

Jesus did not remain long in Capernaum on the visit wdiich He first made 
there with His disciples, for as the Passoxer was near at hand He determined 
to go on to Jerusalem, where His ministry would have an extended field, and 
which He was now ready to declare to the people who would gather there 
for religious instruction and observance. April had come, with its freshness 
of flowers and blooming trees, when the green earth looked like an emerald 
spreading away to the horizon, or a carpet just unrolled before the coming of 
a royal train. The pulse of rejuvenated nature was quickened with prepara- 
tions for a festival season, and inen^s hearts were lifting up to praise under the 
inspiration of spring’s approaching footsteps. All Palestine was looking towards 
Jerusalem, the Mecca bf devout Jews. The roads soon became dusty under 
trampling feet, great armies of pilgrims nad taken up the march for the Holy 
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City, the poor afoot, the rich on camels, merchants driving before them flocks of 
sheep and herds of goats and cattle, which would find a ready market in Jeru- 
salem. See the caravans as they come winding their way from Damascus on 
the north across Hernion, and down the Jordan valley ; and from Arabia Petraea 
on the south, up through the hill country of Judea; and from Caesarea, Ptolemais 
and the coast cities of the west, and from the far eastern district watered by the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, and from the land of Moab and of Ammon ; dozens, 
scores, hundreds, thousands, on foot and by every means of conveyance, while 
beggars and decrepit men and women line the way, asking alms or dragging 



THU ROAD TO JERUSALEM NEAR THE VILLAGE OK BETHFUAGB. 


themselves along, but with eyes ever set towards Jerusalem. And among the 
crowds of dust-covered, dirt-stained, weary-limbed and athirsted pilgrims may be 
seen Jesus and His disciples, trudging along like the poor men that they were, 
but all the more anxious to reach Jerusalem in time to participate in the feast 
of the Passover, which was celebrated in the Spring-time, and was the most 
joyous of all Jewish festivals, commemorating as it did the plague which led 
to the freedom of the Jews from their bondage to the Egyptians. 

The vast crowds here assembling poured through the five gates of Jerusa- 
lem with ceaseless flow for days before the actual celebration was begun, 
and passing on up to the Temple courts gathered within the sacred edifice until 
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loom for more there was none. Every room of every house within the city now 
became tenanted, while tents were spread like banners to the distant eye, with- 
out the walls, on the hillside and in valley, until that great swarm of humanity 
had hived itself within Jerusalem and its surroundings. 

Near the “ Beautiful Gate,” and within the court of the Gentiles, was the market 
place, a vast corral in which cattle were kept, while along the sides were booths 



PRESENT APPEARANCE OF THE ROAD TO ASKKLON, NEAR JERUSALEM 


in which sat merchants selling doves and pigeons, and money-changers ready 
to exchange Jewish shekels of silver for the brass and copper coins of Greece 
and Rome : a set of Shylocks, who took every possible advantage, for being 
Gentiles they thought it proper to defraud the Jews, and to make the largest 
profit out of religious zeal. Lambs and oxen were purchased by the rich 
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for sacrificial purposes, while doves and pigeons were bought to become offerings 
of the poor. But yet other merchants sold caftans and abbas, bright red and 
blue vests, head coverings and long robes for rich worshippers, who also pur- 
chased jewelry from the same venders. 

PURGING THE TEMPLE. 

It was a degrading as well as a demoralizing sight to witness the base 
uses to which a Temple reared to the Lord had been put, a profanation and 
defilement scarcely less than that wrought by Ahaz when he took away so much 
of the altar service and set it up anew for use in the reinstitution of idol 
worship. And when Jesus came within this court of the Gentiles, and looking 
everywhere around His eye swept over the impious desecration of His Father’s 
house, the holy spirit within Him was aroused as it never was before or since. 
Anger painted His cheek, iudignation flamed in His eye, and excitement shook 
His frame. What ! is this a Temple raised to God ? do priests minister here ? 
is this a congregating place for law-observing and reverently-worshipping Jews ? 
If so, why is this infamous sacrilege permitted ? why do not the priestly officers 
purge this enclosure of the active iniquity that here holds highest revel on the 
most solemnly sacred occasions? Every one has a commission to defend the 
Lord and His institutions ; hence, though Jesus was to the eye of the wicked 
only a Galilean peasant. He took upon Himself the dntj^ that properly belonged 
to those appointed for the care of the Temple and the administration of the 
holy service, and seizing some fragments of ropes which he saw lying upon the 
ground, with these simple instruments He drove the sacrilegious barterers from 
the court, chiding them for the evil of having turned His Father’s house into 
a place for buying and selling. And with such precipitation did the Gentile 
traders abandon their possessions under dread of the Holy One that the cattle 
went into a panic, tables were overturned, spilling piles of money upon the pave« 
ments, and jewelry and rich garments lay scattered in such confusion that owner- 
ship must have been hard to establish. 

What an excitement was created by the attack which Jesus made upon the 
venders of so many articles in the Temple. Why, Jerusalem was almost in a 
tumult ; a storm of hol}'^ rage had broken among the crowds that had flocked from 
far and near to attend a festival. What could it mean ? When the first wave of 
anger and excitement had spent its force, the people began to look at one another 
and to ask questions as well as to inwardly inquire : “ Who is this Man, that 
with a few broken cords can drive hundreds from their accustomed places? 
who can destroy a business winked at by the priests and firmly established through 
long sufferance?” Even the disciples were confounded for they had no under- 
standing of the heavenly authority by which Jesus had done such a remarkable 
thing. But this second miracle, wrought within their own sight, was to have a 
significance greater than the first, for, while it was a manifestation of the power of 
Christ over men, the act prepared the way for His declaration to the people. 
At one stroke He had developed before the eyes of the wondering spectators from a 
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pea.<3ant into a God. They now began to flock about Him, and to ask, “ By what 
authority have You purified this Temple.” “ We recognize in You some wondrous 
being, but pray tell us who You are and what is Your mission.” “ What sign 
shewest Thou unto us, seeing that Thou doest these things ?” 



MOD9RN JERUSALEM — ^STABER AND FEED FOR CAMEIrS. 


But Jesus was not .ready to answer their questions fully ; He had a wise 
purpose in restraining their curiosity for a time, since a sudden declaration pf 
His Messiahship might have incited a riot, for the Jews were unprepared for 
the coming of a Saviour in the appearance of a peasant, and they were particu. 
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larly jealous of tlieir traditions. So to tlieir inquiries Jesus only replied, 
“ Destroy this Temple and in three days I will raise it up.” This answer the 
Jews could not interpret, though they supposed it was an arrogant pretension 
of Divine power, which they haughtily resented, and after a time returned again 
to their ungodli- 
ness, in a renewal 
of the defilements 
of the Temple 
which Jesus had 
so singularly re- 
buked. But there 
were others who, 
while not under- 
standing the ob- 
scure reply made 
by Christ, saw the 
justice of His 
wrath at the 
priestly tolerance 
of customs which 
polluted the Tem- 
ple, and these be- 
ing drawn by 
sympathy more 
closely to Him 
came soon to be- 
lieve on Him as 
the promised Sa- 
viour, and were re- 
warded with other 
manifestations of 
his Divinity. 

NICODBMUS SEEKS 
AN INTERVIEW 
WITH JESUS. 

Among the 
few who were in- 
clined to accept 
Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, and who had been permitted to behold some of His miracles, was a distin- 
guished Pharisee named Nicodemus, a ruler among the Jews, and withal rich and a 
member of the Sanhedrim. He may have been one who was instrumental in send- 
ing a committee of inquily to John, and had therefore interested himself in the 
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reports current concerning John and the appearance of the Messiah which the 
Baptist was preaching. But Nicodemus was a learned man, as were all the 
rabbis, and to his learning was added the wisdom of impartialism, as opposed to 
the dogmatism and bigotry of the school to which he belonged. Having seen 
much that was startling, if not convincing, and heard many witnesses speak, of 
their knowledge, concerning the power of Jesus, Nicodemus at length determined 
to seek for the proof of what he already believed to be true. To do this he must 
see Jesus and speak with Him face to face, and hear from His lips an expound- 
ing of the doctrine He was to preach, as well also an explanation of His mis- 
sion ; to explore, in private coii^'crsation. His greatness ; to examine the evi- 
dence of His Divinity, and to learn when the restoration of Israel would be 
accomplished. 

But laudable as was the ambition of Nicodemus, and great as was his 
wisdom, he yet had the human weakness of dreading public opinion, which 
even a righteous conscience could not confront. Jesus was in disfavor among 
the masses as yet ; He was regarded as scarcely the equal of many pretenders 
who had laid claim to the possession of divine attributes, only to be ignomini- 
ously exposed. Nicodemus could not rise above a common infirmity and expose 
himself to popular contempt by openly meeting Christ, so he resolved to visit 
Him secretly, selecting night as the most appropriate time, when Jesus would 
be least engaged, and when there was little chance of himself being seen. It was 
therefore a stealthy going forth, a night masquerading, a secret visit, though 
upon a holy purpose. 

Finding Jesus at some lowly lodging — it may have been in Bethany — 
Nicodemus hails Him with obsequious speech, “ Rabbi, we know that Thou art 
a teacher come from God; for no man can do these miracles that Thou doest, 
except God be with* him.” 

Did Nicodemus finish the first sentence of his address ? Did he not, after 
thus greeting Jesus, follow with some inquiry concerning the kingdom of God; 
or, did Christ anticipate his desire, reading his heart, comprehending his 
thoughts, foreseeing his purpose ? We must believe the latter, for John, who 
was doubtless present at the interview, represents the Saviour as immediately 
answering, “ Verily I say unto thee, except a man be born again he cannot 
see the Kingdom of God.” This remark was evidently uttered as a prelude to 
the lesson of instruction which our Lord had determined to impart, knowing 
that Nicodemus would seek an explanation of such a dark saying, and thus 
prepared the way for a discourse on the requirements put upon man in his rela- 
tions to God, and the duties inseparable from his estate. 

The anticipations of Christ were correct, for Nicodemus at once asked, 
“ How can a man be born when he is old ?” It was not his ignorance of the 
true meaning of the Lord’s remark that made Nicodemus propound such an 
inquiry, for being a rabbi and a learned man he was familiar with the cere- 
mony performed upon the adoption of the Jewish faitli by any one from another 
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nation, at which the seal of conversion was denominated “ a second birth.” His 
object therefore was very clearly to encourage Christ to reveal to him His 
theory of salvation, if not the Divine plan, for Nicodemus was not yet thor- 



JESUS TRACHINC MCODFMUS 


oughly convinced of the Divinity of Jesus. Having now been asked to explain 
the purpose and the authority of His teachings, Christ made plain to his 
anxious visitor the necessity of spiritual regeneration, through the outward 
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ceremonial of baptism, as the essential condition to fellowship in the Kingdom 
of God. To make His instruction particularly clear to the Rabbi, Jesus drew 
illustrations from nature by which to impress His meaning, and to distinguish 
the difference between the spiritual and the material body, which Nicodemus 
did not understand before. But more than this, Christ foreshadowed to His 
interested listener the sacrifice which He had been sent to provide, and the* 
atonement which He was to suffer for the sins of the world, saying, “ And as 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
be lifted up ; that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have eter- 
nal life. For God so loved the w'orld, that He gave His only begotten Son» 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
For God sent not His Son into the world to condemn the world, but that the 
world through Him might be saved.” 

When Nicodemus parted from Jesus it may be that he only half compre- 
hended, or else half doubted the words of Christ, though it was evident that 
he carried away with him a semi-conviction, equal to the measure of his belief 
when he first determined to seek an interview. But his timidity was such that 
he spoke to no one concerning his visit, or the instructions he had received. 
Only twice is he mentioned in the gospels thereafter; once when he entered 
a mild protest against the conviction of Jesus by the Sanhedrim, though he 
voted with the other members ; and again when he joined with Joseph in ask- 
ing the precious body of our dead Lord to give it sepulture. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE DISCOURSE BY THE WELD. 


ESUS probably left Jerusalem directly upon the close of the 
^ /toH ^ ^ Pascal festival, and with His disciples went through Judea,, 

^ M8 M E visiting many of the villages but tarried no considerable 

^ 1 ^ J time in any place. His active ministry began in Jerusalem, 

<5 ^ > but it was not until He had gone into the region of Judea, 

^ ^ r outside of the Holy City, that He began to preach and the 

V ^ disciples who followed Him to baptize in His name. Hereto- 

fore, under John’s teachings, baptism was but the sign of 
repentance, and a covenant to observe the rigid regulations 
of Jewish ordinances, which was a painful thraldom that 
only a subordinated conscience could submit to : a self- 
abasement ; a torment of natural desires, and the rigors of 
( ) self-denial that precluded the operation of that Divine liberty 

and love which is the holiest attribute of a godly mind. 
When Jesus came before the people He taught a higher 
conception of God ; a religion that had for its chief corner- 
stone the love of one another and the freedom of conscience 
^ when purified or regenerated by faith in the mercy, the love, 

w the compassion and the provident care of God. Baptism 

Y of itself was not relied on except as a sign, among men, of 

conversion, and hence to His disciples did Jesus delegate 
the duty of administering the rite, as an act of man, in contradistinction to 
the seal of God’s indwelling in the heart of the candidate, for by the heart 
alone does God judge all persons. 

The new teachings of Jesus, as opposed to the binding intolerance of John’s 
cold asceticism, quickly obtained such general approval that all Judea went out 
to hear Him. The people in lower Galilee who had been crowding about John, 
having heard of the greater teacher, who was stirring up the people of all 
Judea, gradually fell away from the Baptist until his few remaining followers, 
growing jealous of the larger success of Jesus, complained to him of what 
they regarded as the fickleness of the people. But instead of sharing their feel- 
ings John explained to them the true Messiahship of Jesus, and told them that 
thenceforth he must decrease while Christ, the Holy Son of God, would increase. 

The effect of the Lord’s sudden popularity among the masses not only 
created a jealousy, but a bitter hostility now manifested itself among the 
Pharisees — ^the priests, scribes and elders — whose influence with the people they 
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found was melting away under tlie hot focus of Christ’s exposure of their vain 
pretences, and the mockery of their no-longer expressive ceremonials. They had 
rejected John as a fanatic, and they now “rejected the counsel of God against 
themselves,” and they were ready to carry their hostility against Jesus to the 
extreme of inflicting the harshest punishments. So threatening did their bitter 
enmity and jealousy become that Christ withdrew from Judea, and proceeded to 
Galilee, His departure probably being hastened by the arrest of John, who 
was shortly before this time taken b}^ order of Herod Antipas and thrown 
into the fortress 
prison of Ma- 
chserus, which 
was on the east 
coast of the 
Red Sea. 

THROUGH SAMA- 
RIA 

Jesus had 
been preaching 
in Judea for a 
period of nearly 
nine months be- 
fore retiring 
from that re- 
gion, but while 
His works must 
hav^e been great, 
since His audi- 
ences were 
always very 
large, yet it does 
not appear that 
He made any 
consider able modern Samaritans 

number of converts. It is therefore most reasonable to suppose that the 
purpose of His ministrations in that section was to sow seeds for an after 
harvest; to prepare the people for an acceptance of the greater works which 
He was afterwards to perform ; to gradually bring to their comprehension a 
Messiah who, instead of appearing sitting on a cloud of glory and marshalling 
the hosts of heaven in battle array for a furious descent upon the enemies of 
Israel, would come in the guise of a peasant, bearing the infirmities of a man, 
and reasoning with the power of one learned in the law ; as one whose mission 
was to first instruct before declaring His Majesty; to open the heart as well 
as enlighten the understanding; to create a faith; to tear away the barriers set 
t8 
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THB WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 


up for temporal uses of the Levitical class, and lift the blind devotees of priest- 
craft to an eminence from whence they might perceive the true character of 
Grod, and learn what was necessary to their salvation. 
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Instead of turning to the north-east and passing over the common route of 
travel, which led through Persea, Jesus chose a shorter, though more danger- 
ous, road that passed through Samaria, the province which separated Galilee 
from Judea. Samaria, though a central portion of the Holy Laud, was alienated 
from Israel, by reason of its occupation by foreigners, brought in to settle the 
district anew after the captivity of the ten tribes : “ men from Babylon, and from 
Cuthah, and from Ava, and from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and placed 
in the cities of Samaria instead of the children of Israel ; and they possessed 
Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof.” These people, thus introduced by 
Esarhaddon, brought with them the idolatrous customs of the Babylonians, but 
a plague breaking out amougst them shortly after their settlement led them to 
believe that it was a visitation of divine anger at their refusal to accept the 
God of the Jews. So general did this belief soon become among the Samari- 
tans that they dispatched an embassy to Babylon to request that Jewish priests 
be sent to instruct them in the worship of the Israelites. Their petition was 
granted, and inider the teachings of rabbis they became worshippers of God, but 
yet they did not wholly discard their images. When, therefore, Cyrus sent 
Nehemiah to superintend the construetion of a new Temple at Jerusalem, the 
Samaritans offered to assist in the work, no doubt honestly intending to devote 
their serviees to the Lord in a union of worship with the Jews. But instead 
of accepting their overtures, and welcoming them to brotherhood, as the Jews 
did other heathens baptized in the faith, they were rejected with insults and 
scorning. Shortly after this there was such dissatisfaction among the Jews with 
the administration of Nehemiah, that a large body not only dissented but went 
over to the Samaritans, whom they joined in the building of a rival Temple on 
Mount Gerizim. This temple was afterwards destro5’ed by John Hyrcanus, so- 
that only the ruins remained at the time of Christ, but the hatred between the 
Jews and the Samaritans still survived, notwithstanding that many of the latter 
claimed Jewish descent. In the time of Alexander (B. C. 332) the Samaritans 
claimed exemption from the payment of tribute in the Sabbatical year on the 
ground that they were descendants of Ephraim and Manasseh ; and the woman 
with whom Jesus held discourse at the well, as will be presently described, inti- 
mates her Israelitish blood by the question, “ Art Thou greater than our father 
Jacob, who gave us the well?” 

But while the Samaritans were peaceable, and, indeed, were of a hospitable 
and kindly disposition, they were regarded with such hostile feelings by the 
Jews that even the Apostles shared in this unreasonable enmity, and when 
Jesus went among them His disciples believed that any act of inhospitality upon 
the part of the Samaritans would be punished by the Lord sending fire from 
heaven to consume them. 

THE BEAUTIFUL VALE OF MUKHNA. 

Into the district of Samaria Jesus set His way, lightly regarding the dangers 
which compassed a Jew in that direction. Out of the hill country of Judea, 
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with its sterile peaks and rock-bestrewn roads, into the great and fertile plain of 
Esdraelon, by splendid pasture lands, over vast stretches of alternating hill and 
valley blossoming with corn, and orchards, and gardens, and vineyards, and with 
crowns of olives, and walnuts and figs. Out of Esdraelon into the plain of 



PLAIN OF MUKHNA. 


Mukhna and on into the valley which separates the great mountains of Ephraim ; 
to the left Gerizim, and to the right Ebal, while beyond, near the head of the 
valley, where it narrows, lies the village of Nablus, the ancient Shechem— the 
Sychar of John. The town is now but an ugly scar on a hillside, but was, in 
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the time of Christ, a spot memorable for its beauty, the centre of a landscape 
of exuberant nature ; of groves of almond, pomegranate, olive, pear, plum and 
walnht, a beauteousness of surrounding unrivalled in all Palestine, while the 
town itself sat just above the base of a hill that brought into glorious pano- 
rama an extended view of incomparable picturesqueness. Here is where Abraham 
built an altar under an oak, in the days of Canaanitish possessions ; here is 
where Jacob rested after his return from Mesopotamia ; here he bought his first 
parcel of land, and which became the special patrimony of Joseph ; here Jacob 
dug a well through rock and soil, more than one hundred feet deep, perhaps two 



WOMAN AT THE WELL. — From the Painting by Guido 


hundred — for it is forty feet shallower now than it was fifty years ago — and of a 
diameter of nine feet, and which flowed water enough for all his immense flocks ; 
under the oak of the mountain hard by the Shechemites made Abimelech king, 
and the town became a possession of the Levites and a place of refuge. The 
well of Jacob and the tomb of Joseph are but a mile and a half east of the village, 
just beyond the hamlet of Balata, also called “ the well of the Samaritan 
woman.” 

THE SAMARITAN WOMAN. 

Trudging along the dusty road, under a sweltering sun at about the noon 
hour, Jesus and His disciples came to Jacob’s well. They were both athirst 
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and ahungered. Water is nowhere abundant in that region except immediately 
after a rain-fall ; the wadys are generally dry, and the heat great, so that poor 
travellers are apt to fare ill in an attempt to cross the country on foot. It was 
this scarcity of water, or the uncertainty of supply, that caused Jacob to expend 
so much time and labor in excavating, out of the solid liuiestoue, a well so deep ; 
but he knew that the fertility of the adjacent country would well repay him, as it 
did. Being exhausted with heat, hunger and travel, Jesus sat down by the well-side 
•while He sent His disciples on to the village of Sychar to buy food, Himself 
feeling so nearly famished that He was scarcely able to proceed further without 
refreshment. Seated under the cooling shadows of the trees which overhung 
the well, reflecting on the history of Israel and the momentous events that had 
transpired in this vicinity, His reverie was arrested by the approach of a woman 
bearing an earthen jar and rope upon her head, who had come to the well for 
water. His thirst had no doubt been already quenched, yet Christ asked her to 
please let down the jar and draw water that He might drink. Observing at once 
that He was a Jew, and knowing the antipathy which that race bore towards 
her people, she replied : “ How is it Thou, being a Jew, askest a drink of me, 
who am a woman of Samaria ? ” To awaken the woman to a conception of His 
Divinity, Jesus made answer : “ If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is 
that saith to thee, ‘ Give Me to drink,’ thou wouldst have asked of Him, and He 
would have given thee living water.” But the woman did not coniprehend His 
words, for with an expression of surprise she said, “ Master, Thou hast nothiug 
to draw with, and the well is deep ;• from whence then hast Thou that living 
water?” To this inquiry Jesus replied by explaining the difference between the 
water that quenches the thirst and which she came here to draw, and Uie 
living water that satisfies the soul and gives life everlasting to him who 
drinketh. This answer only served to increase her longing, and to excite a 
curiosity she had never felt before. She now begged Him to give her of this 
water that she might have no reason for coming so far to draw again. Seeing 
that she was still iinable to comprehend His meaning, Jesus now chose to 
reveal "to her His Divine wisdom, by asking the woman to call her husband. 
“ I have no husband,” she replied. “ True,” said Jesus, “ you have no husband 
now, but you have had five husbands, all of whom have been divorced or dead, 
while the man with whom you are now living is not your husband.” 

The perfect knowledge which Jesus possessed and thus revealed to her 
concerning her private life made the woman stare with wonder, until with appa- 
rent inspiration she exclaimed, “ Master, I perceive that Thou art a prophet.” 
As she was now prepared to receive His instructions, having become half con- 
scious of His holy character as exhibited by the prophetic insight which He 
had thus displayed, she became eager to know more ; to receive from Him that 
divine enlightenment which only a true prophet of the Lord might bestow. 
Hence she asked Him at which place was it more proper to worship, whether 
at Jerusalem, the holy city of Israel, or at Gerizim, the sacred mountain of the 
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Samaritans. And why should she not ask this question? In the eyes of the 
Samaritans no place on earth was so hallowed as Gerizim. Their legends 
taught them that here was where God planted Paradise, and from the dust of 
this mountain Adam had been formed, and here he set up the first altar of 
worship. Upon this peak they believed the Ark of Noah rested after the flood, 
and from which the earth was re-peopled ; here too was where Noah sacrificed, 
where Abraham made an offering of Isaac, where Jacob rested his head in sleep 
when the dream-vision of a ladder ascending into heaven awoke him to ecstasy ; 
and where Joshua set up the twelve stones after his conquest of Canaan, and 
to the peak of which all Samaritans set their gaze when in prayer, and to 
which they looked in longing expectation for the Messiah’s appearance. 

, JESUS FIRST DECLARES HIS MESSIAHSHIP. 

Jesus had told the woman that the true Temple was in Jerusalem, but 
appreciating the prejudices of Jews and Samaritans alike, and particularly the 
receptive and dispassionate nature of the woman, He calmed her disquiet by 
replying to her question as to the true place of worship in this wise : “ Believe 
Me, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, worship the Father. Ye worship ye know not what; we know what 
we worship, for salvation is of the Jews. But the hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true woivshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth.” 

Catching at His meaning but not yet comprehending the whole, she says, 
“ I know that Messiah cometh. When He is come He will tell us all things.” 
Now was the time to throw the full light of rev'clation upon her, for having 
seen the dawn she was thus prepared for a full burst of sunlight into her 
understanding, so He answered, “ I that speak to thee am He !” This was the 
first time Jesus positively acknowledged His IVIessiahship, and that He with- 
held such declaration from the Jews, to reveal it to a Samaritan, to a people 
who for centuries had been under the ban of Jewish proscription and abuse, is 
a problem to be solved only by consideration of the relative receptivity to reli- 
gious teachings of the two races. The Jews were intrenched behind immemorial 
bigotry and theatrical ceremonial, and had grown in intensity of intolerance 
through priestly ambition and a diversion to their own worldly uses of the 
sacred service and holy ritual of the Mosaic institution of worship. They were 
•bdurate, arrogant and insolent, and opposed to everything that contravened 
their preconceived opinions, to which national disposition is no doubt due the 
small success that attended Christ’s preaching in Judea. 

THE GOODLY QUALITIES OF THE SAMARITANS. 

The Samaritans were not only opposed to the Jews in their political and 
religious life, but in custom, social habits and sympathy also. Though an 
importation, so to speak, from heathen lands, the Samaritans were distinguished 
for their kindness, charity and great hospitality, which Jesus acknowledged in 
more than one of His sublime illustrations teaching men the true worship of 
God through acts of mercy done to one another. Of the ten lepers whom J 'sus 
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healed only one, a Samaritan, gave Him thanks. Of the hundreds who passed 
by the wounded man who lay by the wayside, only one, a Samaritan, minis- 
tered to him and bound up his hurts. And as Jesus came not to the Jews 
alone, but as a Saviour to all people, so He naturally revealed Himself as the 
Son of God to a Samaritan, in whom He would fiud a sympathy, and a willing-, 
ness to receive His teachings, which the stiff-necked Jews had refused. 

At the moment that Jesus announced His Messiahship to the Samaritan 
woman. His disciples returned from Sychar bearing provisions which, knowing 
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His hunger after such long fasting, they pressed Him to eat. To their invita- 
’ tion He replied that He had meat to eat which they knew not of, that meat of 
which He had before spoken. Then to make His meaning more perfectly under- 
stood He rose up, and looking down the widening valley where the fields were 
yet awaiting the sower, He said to His disciples : “You say it will be four 
months before harvest; but then will come the harvest for the sickle; look 
now toward every part of the land, the seeds of sin are whitening unto a har- 
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vest of righteousness ; therefore the Lord’s laborers must thrust in their sickles 
not reaping only but threshing also, to purify, to cleanse unto salvation; he 
that reapeth receiveth wages and gathereth fruit unto life eternal.” “ Hence 
my meat is to do the will of Him that sent me and to finish His work.” 

As the disciples addressed Jesus upon their return, asking why he talked 
with a Samaritan, the woman left her water-pot and hastened to her home where 
she spread the news of Christ having come into the vicinity, and related the 
wondrous things which He had told her. Probably through curiosity to con- 
firm or disprove her assertions ; or to see a prophet, or learn the cause for her 
infatuation, many men came out to meet Jesus. They may have approached 
Him to offer an indignity, to avenge upon Him their hatred for all Jews ; but 
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if they had any such harsh feelings upon going out of their city, these quickly 
changed upon a sight of His loving countenance when they drew near. And 
when He addressed them in kindly speech, they listened with respectful atten- 
tion and they felt such admiration for His teachings that they besought Him 
to return home with them. Observing here a fertile field for. His labors Christ 
went into the Samaritan city, and remained for a period of two days, during 
which time many were converted and accepted Him as “ Christ the Saviour of 
the world.” 

ACCEPTED BY THE GALILEANS. 

After a pleasant visit at Nablus, Jesus took leave of His Samaritan friends 
and continued His journey into Galilee. He probably passed through or near 
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Nazareth, and went on to Cana, for receiving a royal greeting there He said 
to His friends, “A prophet is not without honor save in His own country,” 
thus intimating that He could not expect, or had been refused, a generous wel- 
come at the hands of the Nazarenes. 

But in Cana it was different; many were there who had been witness to 
His first miracle; while many others had attended the Paschal festival at 
Jerusalem and seen how He drove the brokers and merchants from the Temple, 
and the other miracles which He performed there. So word went quickly 
through the village, and was borne over the hills by travellers, and conveyed 
by swift report to all the people living within a wide radius: “Jesus has 
returned to Cana ; the wonderful man who performs miracles, and who cer- 
tainly has the seal of Divinity upon Him, has come back to show forth His 
works.” And the whole country was ablaze with excitement : a splendid wel- 
come, indeed; a joy to Christ in again meeting His mother and His devoted, 
trusting and worshipful friends ; and an occasion for thanksgiving for those who 
felt the presence of such a Holy One, who brought honor and glor}' to their 
town and means of salvation to all the people. If there were drums they must 
have been beaten; if there were banners they must have been flung to the 
wind; if there were musical instruments they must have been set playing. 
Oh, what a holiday for Cana, what a festival for all Galilee 1 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A CURE IN HIGH LIFE. 


^ did not speed on lightning wings or whirring train 

% 1^ ^ days of Christ, but good report, in which all 

i i people were concerned, flew swiftly by aid of horse and 

^2 camel and fleet foot and intercommunication. Caper- 

V K Haum was twenty miles away, but as if borne by whis- 

1 wl W r Paring winds, the glad intelligence of Christ’s return 

S • J ^ I Cana quickly reached that place. Peter may have 

been the messenger, returning home after a nine 
T ^ months’ absence spent with Jesus ; but if not Peter, 
V some other trustworthy person carried the happy 

j news. And there rvas one person in Capernaum to whom 
si V information was especially gladdening, though he may 

^ 'Bn T never have seen Jesus or regarded Him with great con- 
ceru until the hour that affliction excited his hopes. It is 
true that the miracles wrought by Jesus had been reported 
^1^ to Herod Antipas, and that his foster brother, Manaeu, and 
that Joanna, wife of the king’s steward, and many other 
'' influential persons had made public acknowledgment of 

their belief in Jesus as the Messiah, but we are not told that any oiflcers of 
the court were believers. But to one of the fine residences of Capernaum there 
had come a visitor that drove out thought of worldly ambition and princely 
luxury, and left the sorrow of a deep affliction in their place. A nobleman’s 
son had been stricken with a fever and lay so ill that the air from the wings 
of death could almost be felt. On a rich couch, with sumptuous surroundings, 
lay the sufferer, whose hectic cheeks, quickened pulse, short respirations, 
parched tongue, and staring e 3 '^es, showed how tightly' he was embraced by the 
hot arms of a deadly fever. Mother had spent the hours of night as well as of 
day bathing his temples, wetting his swollen lips, smoothing his dry forehead, 
speaking soothing words while her eyes were wet from weeping and her heart 
bursting with grief. Father, a nobleman of degree, almost princely of rank, 
but now an unstrung man, wrung by this great affliction, stood in the sick 
chamber with bated breath, his tongue almost as useless as that of his dying 
boy, and his eyes looking into vacancy. The doctors had probably told him 
how hopeless was the case, and leaving some narcotic or quieting febrifuge as 
a last prescription had turned away with the assurance that skill of earthly 
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physician could do no more. Oh, what a sad hour was this to the rich man, 
whose wealth and position could only be a mockery now; which could only 
serve to emphasize the puerility, the weakness, the extreme helplessness of the 
most exalted when brought to answer the inexorable law of nature. 

HOPE POINTS THE WAY TO JESUS. 

But in the moment of his most profound grief the nobleman learns of the 
presence of Jesi’S in Cana. Quick to his mind he recalled the many reports 
current of the miracles performed, of the sick healed, of all the splendid deeds 
of charity performed by Christ. Without hesitating to reason on the probability 
of the truth of these reports, without waiting to call Manaen, or Peter, the 
nobleman decides promptly, immediately, to call Jesus, Saddling up the swift- 
est horse, making the most hurried preparation, he sets out for Cana, nor stops 
for food or water until he comes into the Divine presence, about one o’clock 
in the afternoon. There may have been a crowd about Jesus, but being one in 
authority the nobleman would not hesitate to press his way through, and with- 
out scarcely preceding his request w’th a salutation, so urgent the occasion, he 
addressed the Lord with anxious speech and with evidence of intense grief, 
“ Come down and heal my son.” Jesus, observing his anxiety, had great com- 
passion for the nobleman, but embraced the opportunity of imparting a lesson 
in faith as well as to give proof of His Messiahship. So He answered, “ Except 
ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe.” But the nobleman would no. 
be brought into a discussion, time -was too precious ; therefore with tears of 
supplication, in which faith in Christ’s power was clearly exhibited, he again 
besought, “ Sir, come dowu ere my child die.” For his faith he was rewarded 
with an assurance that must have made his heart leap with joy ; which must 
have thrilled him with ecstasy greater th^n any he had ever felt before : “ Go 
thy way ; thy son liveth.” 

That the nobleman was not puffed up with arrogance or doubted the powej 
of Jesus, is proved by the fact that, upon receiving assurance that his son 
would recover, he departed so leisurely for Capernaum that it -took him twenty- 
four hours to travel back over the distance which he had accomplished, in his 
eagerness to find Jesus, in less than six. As he was nearing Capernaum some 
of his servants went out to meet him, being anxious to bear tl.e joyful newf 
of his son’s recove' y, and as they announced to him the glad tidings, he showed 
no more concern than a desire to verify what he already believed — so great 
was his faith — that the cure was coincident with the pronouncement of Jesus 
And he found it to be so, “ and himself believed, and his whole house.” 

BLOODY DESECRATION OF THE TEMPLE. 

After healing the nobleman’s son, Jesus went into retirement for a season 
of several months, no doubt spending a while with His mother in Nazareth. 
The disciples had in the mean time returned to their respective vocations, and 
the ministrations of both Lord and followers ceased. The cause of their tempo- 
rary disappearance from public view may be found, as Geikie states, in two 
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events which transpired about this time ; John the Baptist, who had been repin- 
ing in prison, but who was so strong in the aflfections of the people that it was 
believed Antipas would soon release him, was now brought from his imprison- 
ment, at the instigation of Herodias, and beheaded. This act created such an 
agitation that for a while a revolt was threatened which promised to array the 
Galileans against the Pharisees and to bring on civil revolution. The great 
excitement under which the people now labored unfitted them for religious 
instructions, and the continued appearance of Jesus before large crowds would 
have inteusinea and aggravated the situation, and probably led to His own 
apprehension by order of Antipas. 

At the Feast of Tabernacles, held either in the preceding year or in the 
fall following the return of Jesus to Cana, there occurred a shocking scene in 
Jerusalem precipitated by the Roman garrison, who, bj^ acts of intolerance towards 
the pilgrims from Galilee, aroused the latter to a brave and sturdy resistance. 
An emcicte followed, which soldiers from the fortress of Antonia were sent to 
quell, and so violently did they assail the Galileans that they drove the latter 
into the Temple and followed them even into the courts of that sacred place 
and slaughtered them with a very fiendish bloodthirstiness. The unfortunates 
who took refuge in the Temple were not only killed by the soldiers, but their 
offerings of cattle and sheep were also butchered that blood of beasts might 
mingle with that of the slain (Luke xiii. i). To add fuel to the flame of 
excitement which the murder of John and the slaughter of the Galileans had 
started, Judas, a Galilean, who had led the first insurrection against Rome, was 
stirring the people up, by impassioned appeals, to arise and establish the 
Kingdom of God by the sword. The wildest religious fanaticism took posses- 
sion of the Galileans particularly, who began to look towards Jesus as a leadei 
in the revolt, but from which He shrank with feelings of abhorrence ; for His 
was a mission of peace and good-will ; a binding up of the nation’s differences 
in the diffusion of a universal fellowship founded upon forgiveness, mercy, 
charity, love and righteousness. Hence He retired for a season and remained 
in seclusion until the disturbances subsided. 

JESUS APPEARS IN THE SYNAGOGUE AT NAZARETH. 

The events thus recorded are only intimated by Luke and are not men- 
tioned by any of the Apostles, nor does it appear from the Scriptural text that 
Jesus withdrew from the public ministry, for following (as it appears) the heal- 
ing of the nobleman’s son He appeared at Nazareth, and on the Sabbath opened 
the service in the synagogue. Being accepted as a rabbi He was given the 
roll, at His request, from which to read. It was the custom, as we are told in 
Acts XV. 12, to read the law of Moses in the synagogue every Sabbath day, the 
reading being eonsecutive and so divided as to require three years to read the 
whole. But there was also another roll on which was written the prophecies, 
and portions of these were also read in the openjng service, or preliminary to 
the regular discourse. Whether by accident, in pursuance of Divine purpose, or 
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it chanced that the verse was appointed for that day’s service, the fact is no 
less remarkable, that when Jesus opened the roll His eyes rested upon the 
sixty-first chapter of Isaiah, first verse, from which He read the following 
Divinely appropriate words : “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, because the 
Lord hath anointed Me to preach good tidings to the meek ; He hath sent Me 
to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the open- 
ing of the prison to them that are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” 

Having thus read (the text of Luke iv. being slightly different from that 
of Isaiah), Jesus closed the roll, and sitting down, began to preach to the con- 
gregation. In so doing He practically usurped the duty of the regular reader, 
and also of the officiating rabbi ; but 
was He not both the Law and the 
Gospel, and hence above the priest 
and the synagogue ? Closing the 
roll. His first utterance was, “ This 
day is this Scripture fulfilled in 
your ears.” Having thus spoken 
He gave a full exposition of the 
meaning of the text and its fulfil- 
ment in His appearance, though He 
did not attempt to present proofs 
of His Messiahship. But having 
declared Himself as the Messiah 
He anticipated the resentfulness of 
His hearers, who would ask evidence 
of His claims, in the performance of 
such miracles as He was reported 
to have accomplished elsewhere, and 
He therefore answered their tacit 
objections by saying, “ Verily I say 
unto you. No prophet is accepted in 
his own country.” He then recalled 
to their minds the fact that Elijah had foretold the famine that would prevail for 
three and a half years in Israel to no one but a widow woman of Sarepta ; and 
of the many lepers in the time of Elisha that prophet had healed only Naaman ; 
yet the people believed in Elijah and Elisha, nor required repeated manifes- 
tations of their power, as instruments of God. The rebuke was so direct, the 
reflection upon their corruptness so palpable, that the Jews sitting within sound 
of His voice become not only uneasy but hostile. They looked at one another 
in amazement and said, with an air of surprise at His pretensions, “ Why, is 
not this the son of Joseph, the carpenter, our townsman ? has He not grown up 
amoagst us? has He had any advantages of schooling? though He speaks 
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wisely is He not unfitted for the priesthood ? was there anything remarkable in 
His boyhood ? do we not know His sisters and brothers, and that they are all, like 
Himself, common people ? Humph ! the presumption of this Man is amazing ; 
mot only comparing Himself with our greatest prophets but actually declaring 



Himself the Messiah that 
is to come.” And their 
jealous rage was so in- 
creased that, probably 
moved by one bolder 
spirit in the congrega- 
tion, they rose up like 
a mob, and seizing Jesus 
they hustled Him with 
rough usage to the brow 
of a ledge shelving oflF 
the hill on which the 
synagogue stood, intend- 
ing to hurl Him upon 
the rock below. “ But 
His time was no., yet 
come.” On the instant 
the mob cease their mur- 
dei'ous clamors; their 
arms fall, their feet fal- 
ter, their lips grow mute. 
As God paralyzed the 
hand of Jeroboam so He 
now palsied the limbs of 
the mobocratic Jews, and 
they were compelled to 
see the object of their 
wrath pass harmless 
through their midst, 
triumphant in their dis- 
comfiture. 

CALL TO THE FISHERMEN. 

Rejected and despised 


PRIEST, AND ROEI, OP MANUSCRIPT EMBRACING THE PENTATEUCH. 


u own 

who were so ingrained 


with bigotry, and so vain of their institutions and pompous ceremonials, contami 


mated as they were by the abuses of priestly ambition, that they were no longer 


disposed towards the truth or revelation, Jesus left Nazareth and went to reside 
at Capernaum, on the shore of Lake Galilee, probably making His home with 
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Peter, and here He began His ministry again. It was in Galilee that His 
labors were to bear the richest fruits, in fulfilment of both prophecy and tra- 
dition ; the land to which Isaiah pointed in his grand prefigurement : “ The land 
of Zabulon, and the land of Neplithalim, by way of the sea, beyond Galilee of 
the Gentiles : The people which sat in darkness saw great light, and to them 
which sat in the region and shadow of death light is sprung up.” In this 
land the Jews have long 
looked for the Messiah, 
and still hold so sacredly 
to the belief that His 
appearance will be made 
there that many Jews 
assemble each year at 
Tiberias, one of their 
holy cities, in expecta- 
tion of witnessing His 
coming. 

A more beautiful 
country it is hard to find 
than the region about 
Capernaum,- and to the 
beauty of the landscape 
was added great hospital- 
ity of the people. It was a 
region the best adapted 
to -the preparation of 
Christ’s teaching ; a field 
awaiting the sower ; a 
held fallow from long 
■disuse, and rich from 
the accumulations of 
abuses which the people 
themselves had grown 
weary of. In Galilee, as 
in all parts of Judah, 
the dispensations of 
Moses had become obso- 
lete, and hypocritical ceremony, under pretence of observing the law, had grown 
into “theocratic slavery.” In short, Israel was spiritually dead, and this mori- 
bund condition of the ancient faith and’ teaching was due directly to a hierarchy 
that regarded only a zeal for the rabbinical precepts, an outward show without 
•even respect to an accountability to God. Worldly ambition had usurped the 
.throne of conscience and of faith. The people realized this even though they 
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were under priestly domination. Hence, when Christ came preaching a new dis- 
pensation, a new religion, in which ceremony and rites, and sacrifices and genu- 
flexions before priests had small part. He found not a few ready to receive Him 
gladly. He came to do away with the old, to teach the folly of putting new 
wine into old bottles, or patching up old clothes with new pieces. His call was 
therefore to repentance, the arousing of Israel to their shortcomings, to their 
decay as a people under the emasculating effects of shallow pretences, in which 
the spirit of their ancient faith was no longer discoverable. He came ask- 
ing, Are you just? are you pure? are you God-fearing and God-serving? do 
you love one another ? do you keep the commandments ? He did not care to 
know, for it was unimportant, whether the people observed all the feast and fast 
days, or whether they went regularly to the synagogue services; or whether 
their phylacteries were broad or narrow; or whether they were faithful to the 
rigorous laws respecting the Sabbath. All these were but travesties on holy 
ordinances, so long as their observance was wanting in the true spirit of right- 
eousness. 

The doctrine which Jesus taught appealed so directly to the loftiest pur- 
pose and best ambitions of man, and quickened the heart to such a true con- 
ception of the nature of God, that He converted thousands through the 
conviction of His reasoning, independent of the Messianic power which He 
exhibited in the working of miracles. 

the; disciples called to their labors. 

It was doubtless directly upon His visit to Capernaum that He sought the ‘ 
beach of Galilee, and there seeing His two first disciples, Simon Peter and 
Andrew, casting their nets. He called to them, saying, “ Follow Me and I will 
make you fishers of men.” In response to the Divine summons they imme- 
diately left off fishing, and joining Him the three walked along the beach until 
He saw two other fishermen, who were also brothers, named James and John, 
sitting in a boat with their father, • Zebedee. John was, with Peter, the first 
follower of Jesus, and he was afterwards to be known as the “ beloved disciple,” 
faithful iu all things. His brother James may have also known the Lord, but if 
not He was certainly acquainted with Him through reports He had heard from 
John, and was therefore glad to become a follower. The party now being aug- 
mented to five they went back to Capernaum, where, ou the Sabbath succeeding, 
Jesus went into the synagogue to preach. The power of His speech was so 
great and His reasoning so earnest and convincing that the audience was both 
astonished and felicitated. The congregation could not help comparing Him 
with the rabbis and scribes whom duty required them to listen to as long as they 
could prevent sleep from shutting up their ears. The same thing uttered Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, the same mouotone of meaningless instruction, the same 
forms, that had become obsolete so far as they had any significance, until church 
had become a place of preliminary torment. But how the peoplq straightened 
in their seats when Christ began to preach ; the poor of aight rubbed the sleep 
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and water from their eyes, while the dull of hearing made^ trumpet of their 
hands. Why, what eloquence of speech 1 what wealth of striking illustrations 1 
what sublime similes and metaphors and word-pictures 1 what revelations 1 
what wisdom I what doctrines 1 No wonder that the congregation was aston- 
ished, “ for His word was with power, and^ He taught them as one that had 
authority and not as the scribes.” 

UNDEVILED. 

The spiritual outpouring in the audience was great, the enthusiasm of con- 
viction was tremendous ; the awakening to a new and holier faith was overpower- 
ing. But in the assemblage was a man who, Mark says, “ had a spirit of an 
unclean devil.” All devils are unclean ; they are the scavengers of humanity, as 
much as the hog is of brute or porcine creation. But the devil-possessed man 
interrupted the meeting, and hence Mark may have had a purpose in applying 
the word unclean as an epithet to express special vileness. And the devil cried 
^out with a loud voice, saying, “ Let us alone ; what have we to do with Thee, 
Thou Jesus of Nazaijeth ? Arj; Thou come to destroy us ? I know Thee who 
Thou art, the Holy One of God.” Jesus rebuked him, saying, “ Hold thy 

peace and come out of him.” 

All the congregation must have been greatly excited over the wild exhibitibn 
of a frenzied delirium which this poor man had, thus made. Their fears were 
increased by the superstitious regard in which demoniacs were held, for their 
withdrawal from society to haunts in gloomy caves, dreary places in the deserts, 
ahd even to sepulchres, and their claim to knowledge of the black art — raising 
of the dead and the placing of spells upon the people — invested these subjects 
of the' devil with a power that was greatly dreaded by all Jews. 

Whether the demoniacs whom Jesus quieted and restored were lunatics, as 
many authors maintain, or were really possessed of devils, is a question which 
does not affect the importance of the miracles of their “ casting out.” It is hardly 
more wondrous to undevil a man than it is to restore reason, at a word, to the 
brain-distracted, the ravening, frenzied bedlamite — ^the re-enthronement of a mind 
lost in the darkness of shattered intellect. But if devils are instrumentalities 
of evil ; if to them the loss of Eden is due ; if they sought Jesus to tempt Him 
on^ the Temple height, and on Quarantana’s peak, and in the wilderness ; and 
if Job was afflicted through the operative spirit of a malicious and jealous 
devil, then we cannot believe that the power of demons was limited merely to 
outward control, since possession, through spiritual agency, follows by implica- 
tion. And whild the possession of a demon was confounded with many diseases, 
such as flie various forms of lunacy, and especially of violent cases of epilepsy, 
yet the Lord distinctly recognizes the possession of devils in two instances, 
when He refers to the casting out of demons through Beelzebub, and the 
entrance of demons into the herd of swine at Gadara. Therefore Dr. Smith 
says, “ We are led to the .ordinary and literal interpretation of these (scriptural) 
passages, that there are evil spirits, subjects of the Evil One who, , in the days 
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of the Lord himself and His Apostles especially, were permitted by God to 
exercise a direct influence over the souls and bodies of certain men.” 

The acknowledgment of Jesus by the demoniac might have gone far towards- 
establishing His claim to the Messiahship, because the people regarded the say- 
ings of these possessed persons with great faith, as the utterances of a higher 
power than man. But Jesus would not permit the testimony of a devil to be 
accepted in His behalf ; He would acknowledge no favors from the arch adver- 
sary whom He had been sent to oppose. Hence, waving His hand toward the 
victim, with much indignity. He says, “ Hold thy peace, and come out of him 1 
And immediately the devil is forced by the Divine will to relinquish possession 
of the man, and to flee from the Holy Presence, but not until the evil spirit 
had thrown the demoniac to the floor and into convulsions, which caused him 
to cry out in agony as the devil gave him one final clutch. But after the 
struggle there was a calm as a second surprise to the witnesses. Rising from 
the floor with grateful spirit, the man fronts the audience with eyes that had 
suddenly lost their wildness, with lips that were no longer quivering, and with 
speech that bespoke the equilibrium of his brain, the restoration of his intellect, 
* the freedom of his mind. And those who saw this wondrous thing, said one to 
another, “ What thing is this ? What new doctrine is this ? for with authority 
and power comniaudetli He even the unclean spirits and they do obey Him.’* 

A TYPHOID ARRESTED. 

The news of the service in the synagogue, the new doctrine which Christ 
preached, and the manifestation of His power to cast out devils, spread rapidly 
until soon every person in Galilee had heard of Him and began to flock to 
Capernaum to hear Him teach and to see His works. But this good deed 
done in the synagogue on the first Sunday of His stay in Capernaum was to 
be equalled by another before the day should be done. As Jesus and His four 
disciples came out of the synagogue, Simon Peter must have asked them 'to 
dine or sup at his house, which invitation being accepted, the five went on until 
some of the house servants or neighbors of Simon met him with the sorrowing 
intelligence that his mother-in-law had been stricken with a fever and his 
presence was immediately required. 

While the Sea of Galilee is surrounded by a very beautiful and rolling 
country, the borders are fever-infested and make residence very precarious fdr 
those who are not acclimated to the place. A malignant type has ever pre- 
vailed at certain seasons of the year, and is almost perennial about the swampy 
district near the entrance of the river Jordan into the lake ; s© much so that 
the prevalence of these fevers gave to Capernaum a notoriety for .extreme 
unhealthfulness. 

The report of the woman’s illness no doubt made the whole party anxious 
to reach the bedside as quickly as possible, though Jesus foresaw the speedy ter- 
mination of the afiOiiction. But they hurried on till our Lord was brought into 
the sick room and saw the deeply-flushed cheek of the suffering mother-in-law, 
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whereupon, looking ‘down upon her, He spoke comforting words and with His 
healing hand stroked the burning forehead, cooled the dry and hot lips, refreshed 
the parched body, tranquillized the hurried breathing. Then, so gently, so 
cheerily, so sympathetically. He took hold of the woman’s hands and raised 
her up, when lo ! she discovered that the fever had fled before the rebuke of 
the Saviour, and her restoration to health was upon the instant so complete 
that she set about the preparation of the meal to which Jesus and His disciples 
had been invited. 

AN HOSPITAL IN MOTION. 

The news of this first and second miracle spread with extraordinary celerity 
through the town. Strict Sabbatarian laws prevented the people from flocking 
to Him until after a trumpet blast at the setting of the sun proclaimed the 
close of the day. Then the excitement quickly became intense. Here came 
crowds of five, of ten, of a score, of a hundred, until “all the city was gathered 
together at the door ” of Simon Peter’s house. Not only the well, but the sick ; 
some on crutches, some carried on cots, some in beds which they had not been 
able to leave for months. There were men, woman, children, in all manner of 
affliction ; the fever-stricken, the consumptive, the asthmatic ; the epileptic, the 
palsied, “ pining atrophy, marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence ” ; the blind, 
deaf, dumb ; the apoplectic, the paralyzed, the cancerous ; the lunatic, maniac, 
demoniac, “ And all that had any sick with divers diseases, brought them unto 
Him ; and He laid His hands on every one of them, and healed them.” 

What an amazing sight ! what wonderment ! what admiration ! and what 
enrapturing, transporting, joy-infusing miracles were these ! the touch that 
set abloom the rose of health on the pallid cheek of invalidism ! the words that 
straightened distorted limbs and gave back strength to the wasted muscles ! 
The world has never seen but one surgeon who could straighten the crooked 
limbs, cure the blind e5'^e, or reconstruct the drum af a soundless ear, or reduce 
a dropsy without any pain at the time or any pain after, and that surgeon was 
Christ, the mightiest, grandest, gentlest and most sj'^mpathetic surgeon the 
w'orld ever saw, or ever will see, and He deserves the confidence and love 
and worship and hosannahs of all the earth and hallelujahs of all heaven. “The 
blind receive their sight and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed and the 
deaf hear.” 



CHAf'TER XIV. 


I 


CHIIISTLY LABORS IN GALILEE. 


t HEN the Lord withdrew from the great crowd that 

had gathered about Peter’s door the stars must 
have pointed their jewelled fingers towards the 
midnight hour, and there was a joy in Caper- 
naum greater than ever felt before ; gratitude and 
thanksgiving folded up the wings of sleep and 
bound them with silken fetters of praise-offerings. 
Those that had been ill went to their homes to 
rejoice, while the Holy Physician retired to His 
bed to rest against the labors of the morrow. But 
knowing that the news of the wonders which He 
performed would quickly bring other crowds about 
___ , gathered from the adjacent region. He arose before 
it was yet day and sought a quiet place where He might pray 
; I and commune with God. This withdrawal became a custom 
with Jesus. He may have begun it in the early years of 
His youth, for as the Son of God He must have sought Fatherly advice 
long before entering upon His ministry, but the Apostles do not mention 
His retirement for prayerful purpose until the morning following His wondrous 
works at Capernaum, “when He went out [of Peter’s house] and departed 
into a solitary place, and there prayed.” But how natural an act, how pursuant to 
the commission which He had been sent into the world to fulfil ; how dutiful 
and respectful was it to the will of God. And He prayed not only for Divine 
direction, but also as an act of filial love, and in His prayers He held counsel 
with His Father, and received anew that strength, that grace, that instruction, 
which comes alone from God. 


But it was only a short while after -His departure from the house that 
Jesus was missed. Even as the gray of breaking morning began to appear, 
crowds assembled about Peter’s door to behold and to receive blessings from the 
Holy One. “ But He is gone,” word quickly passed from one to another. A 
consternation of regret seized all the gathering, and their cries of grief became so 
great that Peter’s compassion prompted him to lead the people to the place 
where his Lord had sought seclusion. Probably Peter was accompanied by 
Andrew and John and James, and going before the throng they foniid Jesns and 
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apprised Him of the anxiety of the multitude that was seeking Him. But 
having no desire for popular applause, and feeling that He had already gfiven 
Capernaum suflBicient evidence of His Messiahship, He answered, “ Let us go 
into the next towns, that I may preach there also ; for therefore came I forth.” 
A great majority of persons depend upon outward manifestations rather than 
inward workings of the Spirit. Those who had been witnesses to His miracles 
were therefore more ready to be surprised by the performance of wonders than 
to be converted by the teachings which He imparted. All m«n shrink from a 
revelation of their misdeeds ; if they have faults they do not want them aired 
publicly, and least likely are they to confess them upon accusation. Jesus had 
not only done miracles, but He boldly denounced the sinfulness of the people and, 
exposing their vanities, which had drawn them away ftom God, taught that puri- 


fication, regen- 
eration, can only 
come through 
self - conviction, 
and self-convic- 
tion is depen- 
dent upon self- 
scrutiny, a re- 
flecting upon 
wrong commit- 
ted and disobe- 
dience to God. 
Having given 
all Capernaum 
a proof of His 
power over dis- 
ease, Jesus 
taught the peo- 



ple the means , 

necessary to salvation, and He was therefore justified in leaving them to ponder 
His words, to rest the proofs of His teachings on the miracles which He had 
performed, for if accepted as the Anointed One of God, it must be by the heart 
rather than by the material understanding. This teaching and evidence it now 
became His duty to give others, for He was to preach not to one congregation, 
or to one province, or to one nation, but unto the Gentile and Jew alike, and 


to all people. 


CIRCLES OF MERCY. 


When the persuasion of His disciples proved ineffectual to change His pur- 
pose, Jesus was besieged by the gathering, with implorations to remain, but He 
replied to eveiy petition in the same manner, “ I must preach the Kingdom of 
God to other cities also, for therefore am I sent.” Now began His circuit oif 
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Galilee, not probably so extended as it was tborougb, for He preached in all tbe 
synagogfues, visited, most likely, all the towns, and in every place He not only 
taught, but exercised His Divine power in healing all manner of diseases. 
There was no locality in Galilee, I am sure, that Sid not have grateful witness 
to His beneficent work ; long lines of sick, and crippled, and deformed, and blind, 
came like files of troops marching to quarters, and gathered about Him seeking 
that help which physicians had been unable to give. With touch, or word, or 
motion, one after another was healed of all infirmity, until those who came on 
pallet, or crutch, or unsteady limbs, went away in full vigor, leaping and prais- 
ing, and carrying the glad news of their sudden restoration to others in mis- 
fortune. It was not one, or a dozen, or a hundred, btit thousands of the worst 
disease-infested, and poison-infected, and hereditarily afflicted that Christ min- 
istered to with invariable success. No wonder that people came flocking to 
Him from such distant provinces as Judah on the south, and Syria on the 
north-east, and Peraea beyond the Dead Sea, and that wherever He went there 
multitudes were found encamped. 

THE WORST DISEASE EXTIRPATED. 

There was no disease that could baffle the skill of the Great Physician, 
just as there was no sorrow that He could not dispel, and no hope that He 
could not fulfil, and no suffering heart that He could not lift up and irradiate 
with joy. While the works which He performed in making this circuit of 
Galilee are barely referred to by the Apostles, we appreciate their immeasurable 
greatness none the less, for if He healed all manner of sickness, and His fame 
spread so far by reasop of the miracles done, we know that He was busy dis- 
pensing His gracious influence from early morning until far into the night, 
preaching one hour and curing the afflicted for the next six, so that he took 
little rest, finding refreshment in the labor of doing good and preaching 
salvation. 

Luke gives us to understand that during Christ’s itinerancy in Galilee He 
performed one miracle which the Evangelist considered of such extraordinary 
importance that he thought it proper to record the facts, and thus preserve them 
to future generations. The narrative is brief : “ And it came to pass, when He 
was in a certain city, behold a man full of leprosy ; who, seeing Jesus, fell on 
his face, and besought Him, saying, Lord, if Thou wilt. Thou canst make me 
clean. And He put forth His hand and touched him, saying, I will ; be thou 
clean. And immediately the leprosy departed from him. And He charged 
him to tell no man ; but go, and show thyself to the priest, and offer for thy 
cleansing, according as Moses commanded, for a testimony unto them.” 

There was a reason for Luke attaching so much importance to this miracle, 
above all others that he had heard of Christ performing before. The restoring 
of a sightless eye, the straightening of a twisted limb, the cooling of a raging 
fever, was as much a manifestation of Omnipotent power over the flesh as the 
healing of a leper, but there was a broader significance attached to the latter 
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by reason of the Mosaic law which condemned lepers to perpetual ostracism 
from society. 

Of all diseases that afflict humanity that of leprosy is at once the most 
loathsome, the most deadly and the most horrible. No remedy has ever been 
discovered that will relieve the sufferer or abate its progress. It makes its 
appearance in more simple form than an incipient cancer, its progress is more 
insidious, and its termination more dreadful. First a speck, then a scale, gradu- 
ally spreading from eyelid to palms, then dotting the body, but always 
enlarging, always eating. From Swellings, pustules form, which, breaking into 
open sores, leave the tissue a quicker prey to its never-sated appetite. Devour- 
ing paths through the tissue, it seizes upon the bones and eats on into the 
marrow, reserving the vital organs for its last attacks. What monster of* foul- 
hreeding loathsomeness; what a remorseless, greedy, cruel and corrupting malady, 
that never releases its cankering clutch ; that never gives a moment’s pause to 
its malignant course ; that moves on with venomous distilment until its inva- 
sion is arrested by death. 

That from time immemorial men have regarded with supreme horror the 
victims of leprosy is most natural, and that the Mosaic law recognized the 
leprous as sufferers under God’s curse is not a matter for surprise. They were 
cut off from the congregation, and not only forbidden to come within the pale 
of society, but were compelled to remain without the walls of a city. They 
might live in a village, but must never approach any one, and must bear con- 
spicuous evidence of their affliction b}' wearing a torn garment, leaving the head 
bare and keeping the beard covered. When any one by chance drew near the 
leper, he must be warned away by the victim crying out, “ Unclean, unclean 1” 
Although this was the law, the belief in the infectious nature of leprosy 
gradually changed to doubting, until the rigorous ordinances finally became so 
far relaxed that a leper might dwell with his family — though by doing so his 
associates became unclean — and he was e^en permitted to appear in a syna- 
gogue, provided a place could be provided that would separate him from all 
others of the congregation. 

It sometimes happened that a man was accused of being a leper whose 
affliction had been improperly diagnosed, but when discovery of the true char- 
acter of his ailment was made, he was required to present himself to a priest 
and undergo a ceremony of cleansing, after which he put on new clothes, and 
after bathing and making his offerings for purification, he was relieved of 
restrictions. 

But a man full of leprosy, as was the sufferer whom Christ healed, had 
no hope ; he was a living death, a moving charnel-house, an outcast from heaven 
as well as of earth, for the seal of sin was upon him ; he was the reservoir 
into which had fun the slime, the pollution, the poison of seven generations 
of iniquity, an example of the contaminating and corrupting effects of unbridled 
sin. Thajt a man so afflicted, who had been taught by Mosaic law and custom 
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to abandon hope because he was without the pale of even God’s mercy, that 
such a one should seek Jesus and. express faith in the Great Physician’s power 
to cleanse, is a thing of itself approaching the marvellous. 

In the healing of the leper, Christ gave an exhibition of His disregard for 
ceremonial law, by touching the afflicted man, but His purpose was probably to 
especially show His immunity from defilement. His mastery over corruption no 
less than over disease. His touch was therefore the sign of that purity which 
incorrupts the corruptible, that cleanses the sinful, and which makes a goodly 
spirit possess the throne of guilt. It was also an evidence that though leprosy 
was considered as a type of sin, Christ regarded not the beliefs of the time 
when they conflicted with His teachings of salvation to all sinners ; that sin 
is not inherited, and beyond the power of forgiveness, but that however corrupt 
may be the body, the indwelling spirit, if obedient to God, is preserved against 
the possibility of contamination. 

So excited became the people — already agitated with emotion at the mira- 
cles wrought — over this last and to them most wonderful manifestation of 
Messiahship, that the crowds which were immense before now became fairly 
enormous, and gathered in such volume about Jesus that He found it necessary 
to withdraw Himself from them again. On the outer shore of that ocean of 
humanity, the voice of Jesus could not be heard, nor could thousands, perhaps, 
of the diseased be brought through that closely packed throng to the Gracious 
Healer. Men had permitted their curiosity to close their ears to instruction, so 
Christ retired, as He had done before, to give opportunity for the leaven of His 
teachings to work among the people. 

A GREAT HAUL OP FISHES. 

Having taught in all the synagogues of Galilee, and relieved thousands 
of sufferers. He seeks rest at the house of His friend Simon Peter, at Caper- 
naum. It appears from the reading of Luke, particularly, that Jesus was not 
accompanied by either Peter, Andreiy, James or John any considerable time or 
distance on the evangelic journey througii Galilee. They had not yet been 
called to preach the gospel, and being poor men they could not afford to long 
abandon their fishing vocation ; hence, if they followed the Lord at all it must 
have been only on that part of His tour through the immediate region about 
Capernaum. 

Upon His return to Peter’s home, we can imagine with what hearty welcome 
He was received ; not only by the four brethren, but by Peter’s mother-in-law, 
and the dispossessed demoniac, and the hundreds of other gprateful persons 
whom He had cured of distressing afflictions. Capernaum must have given 
Him a grand reception, although if it did none of the gospel writers record the 
fact. The population may have regarded His dislike of ostentation. His love of 
simplicity. His self-abnegation. His Godly attributes that hold in no esteem any 
earthly flattery. But He could have been in the city scarcely an hour before 
His presence would be discovered, and wondering and expectant crowds Hironld 
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begin gathering about Him, “ Jesus has returned, and is at the house of Simon 
Peter.” The glad news flies up and down the streets as fast as tongue can 
carry it, and into the adjacent parts with all the speed that rider can convey it. 
How the people pour out of their places ; the merchant from his booth, the 
mechanic from his shop, the farmer from his field, the clerk from the counting 
house ; until market, and exchange, and bazaar, and custom-house, and o£Ece 
are abandoned, all their busy occupants having joined the throng that is moving 
or has already gathered about Jesus. It is to such a multitude that the Divine 
Teacher and Holy Healer goes out of Peter’s house, because the family are 
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distressed by the pressure, and so He walks down to the shore of Gennesaret. 
Still the throng presses about Him, one pushing behind another until there 
is no chance to preach because of the jam that crowds Him fairly into the 
sea. But their eagerness to hear Him shall not be disappointed. Seeing two 
empty fishing boats anchored to the shore. He gets into one and tells Peter to 
push it a few feet out into the water, when being at a convenient distance 
from His immense audience, He sits in the prow and discourses to the people. 

Simon Peter had spent nearly all the preceding night seining the lake but 
•with such poor success that he had nothing to show for his toil. It was evidently 
20 
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a bad time for fishing ; the wind may have been in the east, or a cold spell 
may have driven the fish into deeper water; or a hot spell may have made 
them lie sluggishly on the bottom. Jesus saw the ill-favored condition of the 
time for fishing, and therefore to work a miracle before the vast crowd that had 
congregated on the shore, to give a proof of His divine commission, having finished 
His discourse. He said to Peter, “ Launch out into the deep, and let down your 
nets for a draught.” Or* in other words, “Peter, call your assistants and row 
out into the deep water of the lake and make a cast of your largest net.” 

But though it was an order from his Divine Master, more than one of 
whose miraculous performances he had been witness to, yet Simon was so doubt- 
ful of success thac he replied, “ Master, we have toiled all the night, and have 
taken nothing; nevertheless, at Thy word I will letdown the net.” And half- 
heartedly the fishermen pulled away some distance from the shore, but still in 
good view of the wondering spectators, and at Christ’s direction they cast the 
net! Make a sweep as broad as the seine will allow and then draw in. Now 
steady ; why, what makes it so heavy ; certainly something very large is in the 
net. Pull stronger; every hand lend an aid; oh, what a drag; what does it 
mean ? The cause is soon discovered, for as the net is slowly lifted, there are 
to be seen swirls in the water, then fins, and flouncing tails, and great commo- 
tion prove that there is an extraordinary catch. And though hauling with all 
their strength, and until faces grow red and muscles of bared arms swell under 
the strain, yet the fishermen begin to rejoice at their wonderful success. But 
it is too early for rejoicing, for snap goes a thread of the net, and snap goes 
another thread ; the meshes are growing larger and leaving doors open for 
escape, while the boat is careening under the great weight on one side until it 
is shipping water, until there is not only danger of losing the fish but of sink- 
ing the smack also. To avoid such an extremity, Peter cries out for help to 
some fishermen who are in another boat near by, and these quickly responding, 
by their assistance the net and its overflowing contents are saved. The fish 
are tumbled into the two crafts until under the accumulating weight they sink 
lower and lower in the water, till the gunwales are almost level with the sur- 
\face, till another pound must not be added or else the boats will sink. Now 
^refully row to shore ; hold your positions, for the slightest topple will bring 
th« water rushing over the sides, and the catch will yet be lost ! But being 
gocM fishermen the two crews were also good boatmen, and by perfect seaman- 
ship ^they reached the shore safely with everything saved. Now was the time 
for rej’oicing. But Peter did not rejoice so much over the success of the mira- 
culous haul of fish as he was humiliated by an awakened conscience that 
revealed faithlessness ; his self-reproachment for doubting the words of Christ, 
in the implied declaration that a cast of the net would result in a large catch 
of fish, caused Peter therefore to fall on his knees at Jesus’ feet and to exclaim, 
“ Depart frqm me ; for I am a sinful man, O I/>rd.” Or, “ I am unworthy to 
be called Thy servant, for I have not shown that fulness of confidence, that faith 
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in Thy divine works, that obedience to Thy wishes, which a true servant owes to 
a good Master.” 

no rebuke for the conscience-stricken Simon, to whom He 


not: from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” And when 


But Jesus had 
only replied, ” Fear 
they had brought 
their ships to land, 
they [Simon, An- 
drew, John and 
James] forsook all 
and followed Him.” 

THE FIERCE BIGOTRY 

OF RABBINISM 

Leaving the lake- 
side to escape for a 
time the importun- 
ings of curiosity 
devotees, the dis- 
comforts of an incon- 
siderate rabble, that 
crowded about Him 
in a confusion of 
babbling tongues 
and pushing, jost- 
ling throng, Jesus 
repaired to a house 
(most probably 
Peter’s) for an hour 
of rest. Whether 
He was permitted to 
refresh Himself by 
sleep, or secure a 
respite for a while 
from the taxing 
labors of teaching 
and healing, is doubt- 
ful, for there was no abatement of public excitement, but rather an increase, for as 
the news of His doings continued to spread, the crowd augmented almost hourly 
by the arrival of people drawn to Capernaum from all parts of Galilee and Judah. 
Among those who there sought Jesus were many Pharisees and rabbis from Jeru- 
salem, who came not so much to hear Him preach, or with honest purpose, as to 
discover how strong had become His influence with the people, and to condemn 
Him if opportunity offered. While pretending to righteousness and holding all 
■ecclesiastical authority, the Pharisees and rabbis in reality composed the domi* 



pharisees and rabbis praying in the streets. 
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nant political party, and therefore regarded temporal father than spiritual 
supremacy as the highest desideratum, to which end they subordinated all 
other aspirations. They maintained their exclusive right to direct all religious 
training, and became insanely jealous of any intrusion upon what they 
regarded as their own special domain. They dressed in the most impressive 
habiliments, long robes, betasselled caps and broad prayer-fillets on arms and 
forehead, walked with measured pace, commonly wore long beards and assumed 
a look of profoundest wisdom. They not only officiated in religious ceremonies, 
but representing all learning of the time they were also public functionaries, 
judges of criminal as well as civil courts, and were the nation’s lawgivers. 
They were especially jealous of the formularies long prescribed, and punished 
with severity any infraction of ecclesiastical law. But this rigid literalism was 
used merely as a cloak to hide their true ambitions, for their real purpose was 
to increase and perpetuate their worldly powers at the expense of the deluded, 
people, whom they indeed despised. 

Learning of the miracles that Jesus was performing in Galilee, and the 
teachings which He was imparting, that were spreading a liberalizing influence 
among the Jews to the imperilment of their own authority, the Pharisees and 
rabbis considered it their duty to interpose such obstacles as the people would 
permit to a further dissemination of the doctrines of salvation through regen- 
eration. 'They regarded Jesus as a good man, but not as God ; and though 
He might have the power to do wonders and to teach with a wisdom not 
found among any of their own sect, this superior qualification only served to 
increase their hostility and to make them rabid enemies and to institute a 
persecution of Him which did not cease until they precipitated the tragedy on 
Golgotha. 

AN INVALID SHOULDERS HIS MATTRESS. 

Jesus had no doubt noted the presence of many Pharisees and rabbis among 
the crowds that were now besieging Him, and with omniscient wisdom He must 
have foreseen the fierce attitude they would assume and the open hostility that 
would terminate with His death. But if he did, this foreshadowed doom could 
not change His purpose, any more than curses of men can chain a thunderbolt, 
or the wrath of the sinful can dim the lustre of the sun. 

'When, therefore, the crowds pressed about the door of His lodging place, 
in response to their desires Jesus preached to them, probably from an upper 
window, making His discourse as fiery with condemnation of the base hypo- 
crisies of the ruling classes as He had done before. 

While Jesus was thus preaching, four men were seen on the outer boundary 
of that immense audience, carrying a palsied patient on a pallet and trying to 
make a way through the throng to the house; but with all their efforts the 
multitude stood so thickly massed that an opening could not be made. Seeing 
the futility of the attempt to force a way through the crowd, the four carried 
their charge around to the rear of the house and by meana o£ a ladder 
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ascended to the top. Nearly all dwellings in Palestine have a fiat roof, to 
which the occupants repair after sunset in the heated season for fresh air, and 
where they sit until long hours in the night enjoying the cool breezes. These 
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roofs, especially those of the cheaper houses, are made of alternate layers of 
earth and straw, pressed down sq compactly as to shed rain; but they need 
frequent repairing and are easily removed. The four men, after reaching the 
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housetop with their helpless charge, set immediately to work making an open- 
ing in the roof, and succeeding in this they procured ropes which they attached 
to the bed, by which the poor palsied sufferer was lowered to the floor where 
Christ stood. What matchless hope ; what persistent faith ; what greatness of 
belief 1 He had certainly heard how Jesus had healed the leper, and though 
taught to believe that palsy was also a type of sin, the victim now felt that 
divine mercy was above sin, and therefore above the limitations of the law 
against uncleanness. And with this thought the sufferer’s hopes are inspired 
until he insists on being taken into the presence of the Divine Physician. 
Jesus saw the great faith of the helpless man, and as a reward for his persist- 
ence, the Holy Healer turned from the great audience for a moment to speak 
health to the afflicted one, saying, “ Son, be of good cheer ; thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” W'hether the sufferer were a lad, or a man; whether the salutation 
indicates the youthfulness of the patient, or was a term of endearment ; or implies 
an early state in the new birth of regeneration, is not material, since the final 
result bore triumphant testimony to the power of Jesus. 

There were many Pharisees and rabbis within the sound of Christ’s voice, 
who, finding an opportunity to criticise, now began to condemn Him for 
assuming the prerogatives of Jehovah ; but they were afraid to openly make 
their accusations before the crowd that were witnesses of the noble and godly 
deeds done. In their hearts therefore they said : “ Who is this man that He 
assumes the power, which God alone has, to forgive sin. Is He not a blas- 
phemer? Is He not therefore worthy to be stoned to death?” But though 
these words of condemnation were not uttered, Jesus felt them, for lips 
could make no revelation to Him, so He turns upon the fault-finders and says 
to them : “ Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts, whether is it easier to say 
to the sick of the palsy, ‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee,’ or to say, ‘Arise, and 
take up thy bed aud walk’? But that ye may know that the Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins (He said to the sick of the palsy), I say unto 
thee, ‘Arise, and take up thy bed, and go thy way unto thine house.’ And 
immediately he arose, took up the bed whereon he lay, and went forth before 
them all, and departed to his own house, glorifying God.” 

What a confounding of the blasphemers, what a rebuke to their vain pre- 
tendings, their mockery of righteousness, their bigoted intolerance. Seeing 
such a manifest atiou of divine power pouring out its gracious influence 
from a fountain 'of infinite mercy, of compassion, of love, it would appear that 
human nature could not be so base as to reject the evidence. But greed, 
avarice, pride of self, ambition, change the currents of a natural benevolence 
until it wastes itself; then Satan supplies the reservoir thus emptied by a 
pouring in of hellish distilments that drown the soul. And so it was with the 
Pharisees and rabbis ; to have accepted Christ, or acknowledged His authority 
from God, would have been, to surrender their own power, to have renounced 
their own ambitions, to have condemned themselves as hypocrites before the 
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people. Instead, therefore, they set about concocting plans to circumvent Christ 
by bringing Him into disrepute as a dangerous teacher, who was offending 
agaiust the law and violating immemorial custom, and denouncing' the faiths 



and beliefs of the nation. That they finally succeeded in their impious desigfus 
is the one great and everlasting reproach, the stain and stigma most foul and 
ineffaceable, the iniquity and atrocity most horrible, of which humanity stands 
condemned. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CALLED FROM THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 


f j| i APERNAUM, as already described, was a city of great commer- 
cial importance, having risen to a position of first rank in 
K j Galilee by reason of the advantages of its location. Being 
situated on the boundary of the two tetrarchies of Antipas 
and Philip, and on the commercial highway between Damas- 
cus, of Ccele-Syria, and Ptolemais, or St. Jean d’Acre, on 
the Phoenician coast, the city was made a seat of customs, or. 
port of entry. Here duties were levied upon all goods entering 
either way, and the commerce was so considerable that the number 
of customs oflicers, called publicans^ must have been a dozen, or even 
more. The term publican^ however, was applied to tax and toll- 
gatherers generally, from the office of collecting very small bridge- 
tolls to the treasuryship of districts. But the calling was, in all its 
grades, regarded as one of reproach, especially among the Jews, who- 
considered publicans as the chiefs of sinners. They were looked upon, and not 
without cause, as a set of rapacious plunderers, if not as criminals of a yet baser 
nature, and any Jew who accepted the office was at once excommunicated and 
his family were held in disgrace. Nevertheless, bad as was the general charac- 
ter of publicans, there were some who, despite the bitter prejudices against them, 
might be considered as honorable men ; it is not only thieves that make up the 
population of jails, for innocence often falls into company with the vicious. 

In all Galilee there was no one who had not heard of, if they had not seen, 
the works of Jesus ; and in Capernaum every person must have now become 
familiar alike with His teachings. His miracles, and His fame. If great men 
came up from Jerusalem, and remote parts of Judah, and from Northern Decapolis, 
to hear Christ preach, it is quite impossible to believe that there was any civil 
officer in the city where the greater number of His miracles were performed that 
kept aloof, in ignorance of the wondrous Man whose fame had spread over all 
Palestine. Among His audience must therefore have been many publicans, and 
all the customs officers, whose duties brought them in daily contact with 
foreigners as well as with their own people, which gave them better opportunity 


to learn the effect of Christ’s teachings, and the extent of His influence. Were 
not the publicans, hated as they were, dishonest as they were, ostracised as they 
were, quite as likely, and more likely, to be convicted under the preaching and 
wondrous works of Jesus, as many others who helped to make up the great 
crowds that flocked about Him? They had every reason to accept Hinr; they 
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must have been impressed by His indiflference to social distinctions and pro- 
scriptions ; they must have been drawn to Him by His sympathy for all unfor- 
tunates, and by His refusal to hold an entire caste under condemnation because 
of the sins of a few. And lastly, those who felt the injustice of Jewish preju- 



dice, and who, despite 
the accusations against 
them, were yet leading 
honest lives, must have 
rejoiced at His teach- 
ings, and by His works 
believed on Him as the 
promised Messiah. 

Some of these pub- 
licans, and certainly one 
of them, had become 
thus impressed and bad 
probably given some 
intimation, either to 
Christ or the four dis- 
ciples, of his sincere 
belief, for the Apostles 
tell us that, “As He 
[Jesus] passed by He 
saw a man, named Mat- 
thew, also called Levi, 
the son of Alpheus, a 
publican, sitting at the 
receipt of customs, and 
said unto him, ‘ Follow 
Me.’ And he left all, 
rose up, and followed 
Him.” 

Levi (Matthew) as 
the name implies, was 
of the priestly tribe, 
and his acceptance of 
the post of collector 
was therefore consid- 


VOCATION OF ST. MATTHEW. — From the Painting by S. Carrache. cred by the JewS aS atl 

offence not only against good morals, but an odium on his birthright, and the 
contempt in which he was held was accordingly the more harsh and bitter. 
His call by Jesus was therefore a mark of Christ’s disfavor of national preju- 
dices, and it was made to serve as a proof that -nil social conditions were upon 
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Ae same plane, the highest having no pre-eminence above the lowest, in the 
sight of God, who requires only that men shall renounce sin, ask with sincerity 
•f heart the Divine forgiveness, and live in righteousness before the higher, 
but more liberal than the Jewish, laws which Jesus came to establish. 

FEAST AT THE HOUSE OF MATTHEW. 


That Matthew felt himself supremely honored by the call of our Lord, and 
that in elation of spirit he desired to give some evidence of his appreciation of 
his exaltation to so glorious a dignity, we could believe even if there were no 



THE CAEE OF ST. MATTHEW. — From the Painting by Juan de Parej'a, in the Madrid Museum. 


record of the means used to give an outward expression of his joy. But the 
giving of a feast to his Master, in celebration of the honor bestowed by his 
elevation to discipleship, would excite our surprise but for the admirable lesson 
which the act served to impart. Christ was now not only teaching by word, 
but by example ; not only setting aside the old, but substituting a new order ; 
not only decrying the prejudices and false principles of the Jews, but present- 
ing objective forms of His aversion to all manner of injustice, however fortified 
by long observance. It was an act intended no doubt as a rebuke to the self- 
xighteousness of the Pharisees, scribes and rabbis, whose teachings were in 
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direct contrast with those of Christ, and a prefigureinent of that universal 
brotherhood which was to come when true righteousness should prevail. 

When the Pharisees saw Jesus at the feast which Matthew had prepared, 
and how He fellowshipped with all publicans who were present, they of course 
opened their mouths with bitter criticisms, and sought even to antagonize the 
followers of Jesus with those who had been baptized by John. The answer 
which Christ made to these carpers, whose religion was worn on the sleeve 
rather than in the heart; whose righteousness was in ceremonials rather than, 
in the performance of good deeds; whose sympathies were with the favored 
rather than with the unfortunate, while gentle, was yet such a caustic reproach 
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that their pride and haughtiness withered under it. Said He, “They that are 
whole need not a physician, but they that are sick ; but go ye and learn what that 
meaneth; I will have mercy, and not sacrifice; for I am not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance.” Or, paraphrased in our modern tongue, 
“A physician does not prescribe for the well, but for those who are sick; 
as the Son of God I came into the world to prevail with sinners, the spiritually 
sick, to mingle with them, to teach them the way of salvation, to save them. 
I have not come to spend the precious time of my self-exile in preaching to 
the righteous, or to those -^ho are so set in their own pride of vain self-righteous- 
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ness that they despise all others. Search the prophecies and teachings of 
Hosea, vi. 6 : ‘ For I desire mercy and not sacrifices ; and the knowledge of God 

more than burnt oiferings.’ Prescribed forms are mockeries except they be 
accompanied by holy acts ; ostentation, whether in actions or in worship, is 
repugnant to the spirit of true righteousness, for God regards only the merciful, 
the compassionate, the charitable, and these He accepts whether their offerings 
be made on altars before men, or by prayer in the retirement of one’s closet, 
or wherever the heart is lifted up in homage to God.” 

THE APOSTLES CHOSEN AND THE CHURCH OF CHRIST POUNDED. 

How long Jesus remained preaching and healing in Capernaum, on this 
visit, we are not given to know ; nor is the sequence of His acts revealed by 
the Gospel writers. We can only conjecture, and group the incidents of His 
ministry in the order which appears to us as they most likely occurred. But 
the arrangement is arbitrary, rather than the result of conclusions founded upon 
specific information ; fortunately, it is of small importance to know positively 
the exact succession, unless the knowledge would afford us the means of deter- 
mining the duration of His ministry, and the unfolding, by revelation, of His 
Messianic powers. 

After the conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees, over the call of a pub- 
lican to fellowship, it is probable that events had so shaped themselves — ^the 
opposition, aye, hostility, of the rabbinical sect had become so pronounced, while 
the multitudes that followed Him and the numbers who accepted Him, had 
grown so great — that Jesus considered the time had now come for the establish- 
ment of His Church. Heretofore His teachings had involved an exposure of the 
hypocrisy of the Pharisaic sect, while inciting the people to a purer and holier 
conception of God’s mercy, and the essential conditions of salvation. He had 
therefore drawn many away from the old conservatism, dogmatism, and ritual- 
ism of the ruling priesthood, but had not yet provided means for the blend- 
ing together in one common and perpetual union of His followers. Around 
Him they had gathered and looked to Him for direction ; but He could not be 
always with them, and appointments must therefore be made against the day 
when new leadership would be necessary. Besides, the number who sought 
His instruction and divine aid had become so great that He could not minister 
to them all, while other fields needed sowers and reapers. As an army is made 
up of divisions under sub-officers, with only one supreme directing head, so 
Jesus found it necessary to commission Apostles to aid Him in preaching the 
gospel to all people, and to give them power and authority, in His name, to 
perform like wonders. 

TRYING CONDITIONS OP APOSTLESHIP. 

He had no doubt made a selection of the twelve, who were to serve as 
evangelists in bringing the world to repentance, some time before their actual 
ordination, but He had not found it advisable to name them until the auspicious 
occasion arrived to make their public designation most impressive. The quali- 
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£cations for apostleship were severely self-sacrificing, requiring a devotion se 
great as made every consideration of self, beyond the final reward, subordinate to 
the Divine purpose of converting sinners. Those who accepted the holy office had 
not only to renounce their worldly pursuits and possessions, but also to undergo 
hardships from which auy heart unsustained by Divine grace might well shrink. 
There was not only the rugged path to tread, the aching feet an«J tired body, 
but insults and contumely of bigoted Pharisaism to bear, and lastly punishments 
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and mart3rrdom to suffer. What noble souls, what devoted hearts, what infinite 
faith and love, to surrender the comforts and endure the afflictions ; to choose 
the condemnation of men rather than court their applause; to renounce the 
world rather than seek its favor; to wed themselves to perpetual poverty rather 
than stand in the high esteem of the rich; and, best of all, to sacrifice all, 
that they might save sinners, by directing them in the way of salvation, and for 
no reward save the promise of a share in that kingdom to which they should 
become heirs thereafter. 
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THE PRAYER ON MOUNT HATTIN. 

Scfore every g^eat act Christ coiiimitted Himself to prayer. Not, however, 
in the synagogue, to make public His petitions, nor among the crowds that 
besieged Him, that He might imitate the ostentatious righteousness of the rab- 
bis ; nor in the streets, that He might make a display of His devotion like the 
Pharisees. But He sought the deep seclusion of the wilderness, or the lonely 
retirement of the moun- 
tain, where creation 
holds uninterrupted 
communion with God ; 
where howling storm, 
whispering wind, and 
rustling tree-top chant 
the doxologies of nature. 

After praying to 
His Father all the night, 
when the flush of morn- 
ing began to flame the 
surrounding hills and 
peep down into the 
sombre valleys, Jesus 
descended from His re- 
treat, which is supposed 
to have been Mount 
Hattin, and met the 
crowd who were await- 
ing His coming. But 
as he drew near the 
multitude He beckoned 
to some of His followers, 
who may have been 
already made acquainted 
with His purpose, and 
upon twelve He con- 
ferred the exalted honor 
of apostleship, “ And 
when it was day. He 
called unto Him His 
disciples ; and they came unto Him, and of them He chose twelve, whom also 
He named apostles ; and He ordained them that they should be with Him, and 
that He might send them forth to preach, and to have power to heal sickness 
and to cast out devils.” 

There may have been many applicants for the great honor of discipleship, 
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but they were rejected as Christ rejected the overture of the scribe who, seek- 
ing Him, said : “ Master, I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest.” Jesus 
saw that this mau, a rabbi, schooled as he was in the indulgences of the 
priesthood, was unfitted for the severities which His apostles must endure, and 
that under such hardships his faith would surrender to the weaknesses of the 
flesh ; so Christ replied, “ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have 
nests ; but the Sou of Man hath not where to lay His head.” 

Another candidate for the honor of apostleship besought the Lord to first 
give him permission to bury his father, after which he would become a devout 
follower, but Jesus answered, “ Follow Me ; let the dead bury their dead.” 
The order therefore was to let no earthly consideration intervene to prevent an 
immediate acceptance of the call. For the dead, God giveth a care, but the 
sinners are like scattered sheep which, if the shepherd does not speedily find 
and bring together, some wander off so far that they are forever lost. 

So we are made to understand by these answers which Christ made to two 
applicants for the honor of appointment as evangelists in His name, that those 
whom He selected were distinguished among their fellows as men possessing 
the most courageous faith ; as followers who thoroughly appreciated the hard- 
ships which they would have to undergo ; as apostles who felt that no earthly 
glory can be greater than that which crowns the brow of mercy, and no joy 
so infinite as that which proceeds from devotion to God and deliverance from 
sin of their fellow-men. 

The manner of selection, or the ceremony of consecration, if any was per- 
formed, is not described by the Gospel writers. As Christ had nothing but 
rebukes for the ritualism of the Jews, it is hardly possible that the act of 
ordination was accompanied by any ceremonies, but that the appointment was 
made, as both Mark and Luke relate, by simply choosing, and that the apostles 
being called to be ever with Him, they were afterwards instructed in their 
duties. Those who were thus summoned included the five who were first drawn 
to Jesus ; Simon Peter and Andrew; John and James, sons of Zebedee ; Philip, 
Nathanael or Bartholomew, Matthew, James the Less, Jude, also called Thad- 
deus, Thomas, or Didymus the twin, Judas, of Kerioth, aud Simon the Zealot. 

Peter and Andrew were partners of John and James in the occupation of 
fishermen, and the four had been among the first disciples of the Baptist, and 
therefore they were better prepared to enter at once upon the duties to which 
they had now been called. 

Philip was also from the city of Bethsaida, from whence came John and 
James, and was probably a disciple of the Baptist, and hence was very early 
impressed with faith in the Messiahship of Jesus. 

Nathanael, or Bartholomew, the son of Tholmai, was from Cana, and as 
already described, he may be reckoned as the fifth disciple, 

James the Less is supposed to have been a brother of Jesus, as was alsO' 
Jude, but whether they were brothers or cousins of Christ is a question that 
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will always remain in dispute, for by comparing the four Gospels and Acts i, 
they appear both as brothers and cousins. 
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F\ITH, HOPE AND CHARITY. — From the Painting by Henry Golt/ius, reprcbeiitiiig the religion of Christ 

Matthew, having been a receiver of customs, was familiar with clerical 
duties and orobably had a liberal education. His gospel is the oldest, and the 
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only one of the four that was written in Syro-Chaldaic, or old Hebrew, being 
apparently intended especially for the Jews, to whom his appeals appear more 
explicitly to be directed. 

Thomas is called Didymus by John, the word meaning a twin, from which 
tradition represents him as a twin brother of Jesus; but if we accept this 
belief, Thomas 'becomes confounded with Jude. More reliable commentators 
contend that he was born in Antioch, and generally regard him as a man 
of some learning, who, after the death of Christ became a missionary in the 
far east, and suffered martyrdom at Edessa, in Northern Mesopotamia. 

Simon Zelotes is also made to appear as a brother to Jesus, but without 
any proper reason. He is also called Simon the Canaanite, the term Zelolrs 
being applied to distinguish his fierce zealonsy for the Mosaic ritual, and his 
adhesion to the faction known as Zealots. He was a Galilean, but the place 
of his birth or residence is not given. 

Judas Iscariot was from Kerioth, or Kartha, of Galilee. He was an early 
follower of the Baptist, and though there seems to have been some distrust 
of his sincerity, yet he was made treasurer of the twelve and entrusted with 
all contributions made to the apostles, and the distribution of the same among 
the poor. His character is hard to define, but will be treated of hereafter in 
connection with the betrayal of his Master. 

And these are the twelve whom Jesus chose from among the great number 
(let ns believe) of applicants for His favor. Not rich men, nor rabbis distin- 
guished for scholarship and influence ; nor members of the royal household 
whose power might avail so much. Not these ; but men chosen rather for their 
obscurity in the walks of life than their prominence among men. For their 
trustfulness, their earnestness, and their unquenchable faith born of con- 
viction ; men who would make the surest foundation pillars for supporting 
a new religion founded upon the holiest attributes of human nature ; a 
democracj' of fellowship, a freedom of conscience, a republic in which all 
are sovereigns under one law, “ Love ye one another.” 

Peter the Hermit was called from the monastery to become the apostle 
of the Crusade ; Cincinnatus called from the field to save the Roman consul 
and his army, and thus to save Rome ; Joan of Arc called from her milk- 
ing and sheep-tending to lead the armies of France; John the Baptist called 
from the wilderness to prepare the way of the Lord — notable examples in 
the world’s history of the power that lies quiescent among the lowly and 
obscure until called into action by God. And so Jesus, knowing the hearts 
and capacities of all men, called his apostles from among the obscure ; from 
among fishermen, toll-collectors, laborers ; men who perhaps were low in 
the esteem of the rich and vainglorious, yet nobler for their poor social 
station, because pride had not been enthroned in their hearts, and because 
the doors of their souls stood open to receive the Bridegroom married to 
the world of suffering and sin. 



CHAPTER XVI. 




THE BLESSEDS OF MOUNT HATTIN. 


EVEN miles west of Tiberias, rising out of a plain of great 
fertility, are two inconsiderable elevations, one about sixty and 
the other some forty feet above the lake level, which have 
long borne the local name of “ Horns of Hattin.” In this 
locality, beyond the gorge of Magdala, are the cliffs of Arbclri, 
to which the Zealots fled when pursued by Herod, and in the 
caves of which they \\cre so mercilessly slaughtered. From 
the peaks of Hattin, winch derive their name from a village 
, , at the base, a magnificent view of a wide range of country 

r may be had, bordered on the east by a blue expanse of water marking 

' the sea of Galilee. It is a retired district and withal so beautiful that 

tradition, supported by appearances, marks one of the hills as the site 
where Jesus ordained His Apostles and delivered to them His instruc- 
' preparatory' to sending them out to preach the gospel which He 

there declared. Sunlight could do no more than it did for that moun- 
. tain on the day our horses struggled to the top of it, and neither time 

nor eternity can dim that landscape in our memories. Standing on 
its highest peak we read from our Bible, “ The Beatitudes.” 

^ From Matthew’s account it appears that upon descending from the 

mountain, on the morning following a night spent in prayer, Jesus 
saw a great multitude assembled on the plain below awaiting His 
coming ; whereupon, not being willing yet to discourse to them. He 
returned to the peak, followed by His disciples, to whom He then delivered 
his sublime sermon on the requirements of the new gospel dispensation.. 

“And seeing the multitude. He went up into a mountain ; and when He 
was set. His disciples came unto Him, and He opened His mouth and taught 
them,” etc. 

Luke’s record of the events leading up to the sermon of blessings differs 
materially from that of Matthew’s, to such an extent that it is believed by 
many Jesus delivered two sermons of substantially’ the same import, the first 
to His disciples on the mountain, and then returning to the multitude below 
ble healed the sick that had been brought, and followed these deeds of mercy 
with a sublime discourse on the duties which we owe to one another, and the 
declaration of a new covenant to supersede the old theocratic form which recog- 
nized force and ritual rather than moral obligations. 

After the appointment of His disciples, Luke says; “And He came down 
with them and stood in the plain, and the company of His disciples, and a great 
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multitude of people out of all Judea and Jerusalem, and from the sea-coast of 
Tyre and Sidon, which came to hear Him, and be healed of their diseases ; 
and they that were vexed with unclean spirits ; and they were healed. And 
the whole multitude sought to touch Him ; for there went virtue out of Him, 
and healed them all. 

“And He lifted up His eyes on His disciples, and said. Blessed,” etc. 

If we regard with proper care the two testimonies, it is almost apparent 
that the seeming discrepancies, not in spirit but in form of statement only, are 
the result of recording the facts some time after their occurrence. Matthew is 
always more explicit, probably because of his training in clerical occupation, 
•and therefore gives us a better report of the sermon than Luke, who probably 
wrote from memory sometime afterwards. It may be also that Matthew reported 
some things which Luke failed to remember, and also that Luke narrated por- 
tions of the discourse which Matthew had forgotten, so that the two accounts 
may be properly assimilated into one complete record without violence to the 
narration. 

THE SUNBURST OF A NEW DISPENSATION. 

The Mosaic law was promulgated from peak of mountain laboring in the 
throes of a mighty eruption, belching up fire and smoke until a pall of cloud 
veiled from wondering eyes below the face of God, but whose awful presence 
was made manifest by lightning flash aud thunderous boom, as He graved 
on stone His ten commandments. 

In Christ we behold the second coming, not to destroy but to fulfil ; 
not with threatenings of wrath, but with assurances of mercy and of God’s 
love; not to prescribe new formularies of worship, but to establish a church 
in which there should be no other requirement for membership than love, 
whose creed should be love, whose precepts and practices and ambitions 
should be love. 

To give form to His new covenant with the world, Jesus instructed His 
disciples iii the essence as well as in the substance of the new dispensation, in 
which blessings were made the rewards for afflictions, in which poverty was 
eni'ichment, misfortune was great gain, persecution was advantageous, execra- 
tions by the sinful was glorification of the righteous. In these teachings Jesus 
not only contravened the old and thoroughly ingrained belief that all manner 
of ill fortune was an evidence of God’s displeasure, but declared that afflictions 
should rather be accounted as bles.sings, for it is not by prosperity but by 
tribulation that we are brought to seek God. 

And thus Jesus gives His divine law, not by threats, commands or prohi- 
bitions ; but, recognizing the leaven of good that is in all persons. He seeks 
to make that leaven an active principle by an appeal to our better nature, by 
crowning the world with benedictions, and sowing the earth with blessings, and 
filling all hearts with beatifications. To His disciples, therefore, He pronounced 
these great beatitudes and rewards : 
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“ Blessed are they that mourn ; for they shall be comforted. 

“ Blessed are the meek ; for they shall inherit the earth. 

“ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness ; for they 
shall be filled. 


“ Blessed are the merciful ; for they shall obtain mercy. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God. 

“ Blessed are the peace-makers ; for they shall be called the children of God. 



THE SERMON ON MOUNT HATTiN — From the Painting by Charles Begas 


“ Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake ; for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

“ Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall 
say all manner of evil against you falsely, for My sake. 

“ Rejoice and be exceeding glad ; for great is your reward in heaven ; for 
so persecuted they the prophets which were before you.” 

These were special blessings of the righteous the promises of great reward 
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for purity of heart and meekness and long-suffering under trial. But though 
the apostles were filled with faith they had not yet been proved in righteous- 
ness by bitter ordeals of reviling and tribulations that were to come. He there- 
fore admonished them, by presenting striking examples, against faltering in 
their allegiance to God and growing lukewarm in the ministry to which they 
had been elevated. Said He to them : “ Ye are the salt of the earth.” Your 
mission is to preserve, and so long as you are firm and unyielding in right- 
eousness, and devoted to the gospel which I have now declared, you will be 
the salt that shall save men. But if you lose your faith so will you lose all 
power for good and become worthless because of failing to exercise the special 
advantages given you as apostles. 

“Ye are the light of the world. A city that is set on a hill cannot 
be hid.” Let your understanding and teachings enlighten all men ; let your 
good deeds, your devotion to God, your sympathy for the sinful, keep you 
ever enthusiastic in the work of bringing souls to repentance. Let your 
works be as conspicuous before men as a city on a hill-top ; so merciful, 
so pious, so instructive, that multitudes will seek yon, will embrace you, 
Mull call others to follow, and lastly will glorify God. Thus may you be 
likened unto salt that preserves, and a light that illumines every path, and 
a city to which all eyes look with admiration and delight. 

Love your enemies, bless them that wrong yon, return kindness for de- 
spitefulness, practise charity', .be always niei'ciful, judge not hanshly biit with 
sympathy, do not undertake to discover faults in others until you have purged 
yourself of evil, for men, no more than trees, can bring forth good fruit unless 
the virtue of purity be iu them. Figs do not grow on thorn-bushes, nor grapes 
on brambles, neither does righteousness proceed from an impure heart, for evil 
begets evil, and godliness produces its like. Men, again, like trees, must be 
estimated by their fnrits, and not by' their pretendings. The thriftiest appear- 
ing tree may not flow’cr, or, if blossoming, may not yield good fruit ; so the most 
ostentatious man, full of promises, and loud protestations, and long pray'ers, 
may be a hypocrite at heart and work no deeds of either mercy' or charity. 
Many persons get credit for making generous gifts that are paid out of other 
people’s pockets, but God sees the pulse and promptings of every man’s heart 
and will reward with jiistice. Offerings to God are not acceptable as atone- 
ments for sin, as long taught by the Pharisees, for it is necessary that deep 
contrition and sincere repentance be first felt before a sin-offering can be made 
that will procure the Divine forgiveness. And actual commission of an offence 
against moral laws is not more worthy of punishment, in the eyes of God, than 
the instigation or impulse to do a wrong w'hich is only prevented through fear 
of retribution, for the full magnitude of the sin is in the prompting of an evil 
heart. In short, there is but one God, w'ho regards all, who loves all, and w'ho 
holds all, whether prince or peasant, master or slave, poor or rich, to a com- 
mon accountability, making the world a grand democracy of man, with no dis- 
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tinctions save alone it be between the righteous and tbe sinful. But even 
between these there is no difference in their worldly prosperity, for God bestows 


His favors alike upon all, visiting the 
unjust with all the natural blessings 
of rain and sunshine, and pleasure, 
and gain, that He gives to the just 
and virtuous ; but in the last day, 
when concerns of this life are yielded 
up, the good shall triumph over the 
wicked by rewards given them that 
shall be withheld from the unde- 
serving. 

And Christ condemned the long 
and empty prayers of the Pharisees, 
who made public exhibitions of their 
devotions by repairing many times 
each day to the synagogues, or to 
prominent street corners where their 
broad phylacteries would attract the 
attention of passers by, and there 
offered up petitions in loud and long 
protracted voices in order that they 
might gain credit for being extremely 
righteous. This 



was not only hy- 
pocrisy, but irrev- 
erence and vnlgar- 
ity; an offence 
against true piety, 
an insnlt to God. 
Public prayer was 
not forbidden, for 
Jesus Himself par- 
ticipated in devo- 
tions before congre- 
gations, but osten- 
tation and vain- 
glorying, and self- 
righteousness 
which distinguished 
Pharisaic invoca- 
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lions, were reprobated. Prayer is not acceptable to God except it be the ex- 
pression of the heart’s holy desires, and nowhere can the heart so well seek 
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God as in private. Therefore Jesus said to His disciples, “Be not ye there- 
fore like unto them; for your Father kuoweth what things ye have need of 
before ye ask Him. After this manner therefore pray ye: 

“Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil: For Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, forever. Amen.” 

No man before or since ever set up so .short a prayer as a formula embrac- 
ing all that" we have need to ask of God. There is no request for the Lord to 
prosper us, to give us health, to defend us against our enemies, to help ns in 
worldly matters, to give us wisdom, to bless our ambitions and undertakings. 
None of these are asked for, because “Your Father kuoweth what things ye 
have need of before you ask Him.” This form was prescribed by Jesus as the 
petition which ought ever to abide in our hearts, a formulary expressive of our 
desires to approach nearer the example of true righteousness, an orison that 
ought to proceed from our hearts continually, for by it we express our longing 
for more perfect grace, and our glorification of God. 

As a peroration to His divinely sublime sermon of instruction to His 
disciples, Jesus added solemn words of warning: “Enter in through the 
strait gate, for narrow is the way, and rough is the path with self-denial 
and renouncements of the world’s vanities, that leads to eternal life, so that few 
find it. But broad is the gate and way, gilded and bestrewn with worldly 
pleasures and allurements to vice, so that many enter and pursue their way to 
destruction. Many will in the last day call iipon Me and say. Lord, Lord, did 
we not own Thy mighty works, and Cv)nfess Thee as the Messiah? But I shall 
answer, I know you not; and the spirit of true righteousness was not in you, for 
it is not sufficient to acknowledge Me as Master, but to do the will of My 
Father, who is in heaven. Therefore will I say. Depart from Me, because ye 
were workers of iniquity. Take warning, for even some of you call Me Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I say." 

A WARRIOR’S SERVANT CURED. 

“Now when He had ended all His sayings in the audience of the people, 
He entered into Capernaum.” 

What a triumphal procession it must have been which followed Jesus as 
He returned to the city, and what a spectacle! Going before the multitude 
must have been the Lord and His disciples, while behind, strung out in 
lengthened line, were thousands of handsomely-clothed Pharisees, and scribes, 
and rabbis, walking side by side, no doubt, with the poor and the ragged, and 
the diseased. Some on donkeys, some on camels, some on horses, and the feeble, 
paralyzed, deformed, demoniacal, carried on cots, on pallets, or on the shoulders of 
their strong friends. Nor must we believe that Christ gave over His ministra- 
tions to the sick and disabled even while on the return journey. His sympa- 
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thy and matchless love would not allow Him to withhold His healings virtue 
from the suffering. And so indeed are we told. The crowd pressed about Him 
in such numbers and with such persistency that He took no time to eat, but 
continued His work of relief until His energies were so drained that His friends 
'eared He would fail from prostration. How untiring, how energetic, how 
gentle, how powerful in the works of mercy. The world has never seen another 
example of such charity, humility and godliness ! 

Shortly after His return to Capernaum a Centurion, or captain of the city 
garrison, whose uprightness and devotedness had served to endear him to the 
people, came to Jesus to seek His divine aid in restoring to health his favorite 



THE SICK AND LAME PRESSING UPON JESUS. — From the Painting by Tintoretto. 


servant. How long the servant had been sick, or with what ailment he was 
suffering, Luke fails to tell us, but that he was so seriously ill that his death 
was expected is affirmed. Feeling his own unworthiness, as a Gentile, to 
approach Jesus, the Centurion sent to Him some of the Jewish elders with a 
request that He would come down and heal the dying servant. And when the 
messengers presented their petition they also described to Jesus the worthiness of 
the applicant by saying, “ For he loveth our nation, and he hath built us a .syna- 
gogue.” By this statement it is shown that the Centurion was not only a rich 
man but that he had either become converted to or was in strong sympathy with 
the Jewish faith, and that he also believed on Jesus as the anointed of Gdd. 
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To the appeal Jesus responded by going at once toward the Centurion’s house, 
but as He drew near and His coining was announced the Centurion sent others 
of his friends to say, “ Lord, trouble not Thyself ; for I am not worthy that 
Thou shouldst enter under my roof. Wherefore neither thought I myself worthj' 
to ceme unto Thee; but say in a word, and my servant shall be healed.” To 
this great exhibition of faith in the power of Jesus the Centurion added yet 
another evidence by defining his supreme authority over the soldiers under his 
command, and drawing a contrast between that small authority and the abso- 
lutism and supreme mastership of Jesus over all the things of this world. 

Turning to the people who had followed 
Him Jesus said, “I saj’ unto you, I have not 
faund so great faith, no, not in Israel.” And 
with the words, “Go thy way, and as thou 
hast believed, so be it done to thee,” Jesus 
dismissed the friends of the Centurion, and 
then He turned back to renew His preaching 
and ministrations to the multitude. But the 
Centurion’s faith had its reward, for though 
Jesus did not enter his house, or go beyond 
the place where the messengers stopped Him, 
yet on that instant the servant was restored ; 

Chri.st had spoken the word, and the servant 
was healed. 

RESURRECTION DAY FOR ONE 

“ And it came to pass the day after, that 
He went into a city called Nain; and many 
of His disciples went with Him and much 
people.” 

This little village is a few miles south 
of Nazareth, on the north-western edge of 
Little Hermou Mountain. The country about 
is much broken until it reaches down to the 
plain of Esdraelon. From this plain the ground rises abruptly into cliffs and 
caves, which serve as sepulchres, and were so used in the time of Christ. 

As Jesus and the multitude of His followers approached the village they 
saw a procession slowly filing out of the gate, bearing awaj' for burial the dead 
body of a widow’s son. The crowd that followed and the evidence of deep grief 
shown by so many, go far to prove that the dead son had either been a very popular 
young roan or his mother was greatly loved and very influential. Perhaps he was 
just at the threshold of manhood and gave promise of great usefulness, and may 
have been the sole support of a widowed mother. How hard it is to surrender life 
•when it is in the unfolding of manhood; how easy to lay down the burdens that 
oppress old age ; how great the contrast between entering upon life’s duties and 
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going out after the finished work. But our sympathies grow to the fullest at the 
sight of a poor woman who having lost her husband is stricken with a second 
overwhelming affliction in the loss of an only son, the last prop to her life 
destroyed, the last link that bound her to family broken, the last hope, ambition 



RUINS OF THK VILLAGE OF NAIN, SHOWING PRESENT APPEARANCE OF THE PLACE. 


and prospect of reward for long hours, and days, and years of loving, motherly 
care, crushed. And if our sympathies are great, how can we measure the com- 
passion that Jesus felt at the sight of such sorrow, at the overflowing well of 
grief, the shattered idol and the broken heart ? “ And when the Lord saw her, 
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He had compassion on her, and said unto her, Weep not.” Perhaps she was 
in advance of the pall-bearers, for after thus speaking a consoling word He 
touched the bier and bade the bearers put down the body, and they obeyed. 
Did the weeping mother or any of the mourners know that it was Jesus who 
had thus interrupted the funeral ? If not they must have thought Him pos- 
sessed, or were awed by His majesty, or overcome by His gracious, kindly and 
compassionate bearing. When the bier had been put down to await His further 
command or action, Jesus stood over the body, and with majestic and authorita- 
tive call said, “Young man, I say unto thee, Arise!” Forthwith the fetters of 
death were broken, the heart knocked at all the silenced arteries and set them 
into action again, the 
whitened cheeks and 
pallid lips took on the 
blush of health, and 
muscles became respon- 
sive again to the call 
of the awakened brain, 

“ And he that was dead 
sat up, and began to 
speak.” How glad would 
sve be to know what were 
his first words. Did he 
ask for his mother ? did 
he with confused sense 
express wonder at his 
situation ? did he tell 
his experience in the 
world of death ? did he 
recognize Christ ? But 
on these points the 
apostles are silent ; 
they only tell us that 
Jesus delivered the restored boy to his overjoyed mother, and that the miracle 
was followed by a glorification of God. No wonder that there came a fear upon 
all who witnessed this manifestation of Divine power. They had seen Jesus heal 
the diseased, but ph3^sicians had relieved the sick also, and though the Master 
healed by touch or word, on the instant, where physicians had failed after months 
or years of effort, yet there was a seeming relation between the powers of the 
two, indistinct, but 3^et appreciative. But the raising of the dead was through a 
power equal to that of creation : occult, impenetrable, inexplicable, godl3^ ; and with 
this feeling the people declared “that a great prophet is risen amongst us; and 
that God hath visited His people. And this rumor of Him [Jesus] went forth 
throughout all Judea, and throughout all the region round about” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


POOR MAGDALENE’S TEARS ILLUMINED. 

ESUS probably returned to Capernaum after the great miracle at 
Nain, though the circumstance about to be related may have occurred 
in that village. The gospels are silent as to His deeds while at 
Nain, though it is scarcely believable that He concluded the min- 
istry there with a single act of mercy. Having raised the dead to 
life, He must have made that great deed a beginning of merciful 
acts in the village where He was certain now to meet with favor. 
But the record is so broken and incomplete that we cannot follow 
Him in the might}"^ works which He performed. What a blessing 
to civilization is the daily press, and the restless activity of ener- 
getic news-gatherers who make it the medium through which w'e 
view the doings of the Christianized world. Oh, if in the days of 
Christ every town in Palestine had been blessed with a daily, or 
weekly, or monthly newspaper, how much the world would have been benefited 
by full and accurate reports of Jesus’ doings. But there were no types or print- 
ing presses or active reporters to herald events in those days. No means of 
communication except by word of mouth, no records except the few made by 
scribes, no books except those in manuscript, which only one in ten thousand 
persons was able to read. Small wonder then that the gospel accounts of our 
Saviour’s works and life are so brief. Nothing save momentous reasons, absolute 
authenticity of the wonders performed, made even a fragmentary record of them 
by the disciples possible. Not that all the things written by scribes in the 
early centuries are true, but because the New Testament bears, by reason of its 
sublime, aye, divine, images, teachings, history, revelations, the impress of inspira- 
tion, even without the corroborating testimonies of the time and of the ages. 

BANQUET IN HONOR OP JESUS. 

Whether in Nain or Capernaum, or other place in Galilee, Jesus had become 
known to all the people, so that sinners, as well as the converted, followed Him 
wherever He went. The contempt expressed by vain-glorious rabbis and Phari- 
sees could not repress the faith of those who saw great miracles performed, 
and the rigid requirements of the Mosaic Law and the autocratic domination of 
a priestly but intensely wordly class could not restrain the noble impulses, bom 
of conviction, that brought even Pharisees to show favor to the Holy One. More 
than one of this haughty sect had so far humbled/ himself in the eyes of hi.s 
fellows as to acknowledge Jesus as the Christ. And now comes another, named 
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Simon, who sends an invitation tr our Lord asking His company at a dinner 
which was to be given probably in His honor. 

What was Simon’s motive in sending this invitation ? Why, it was like 
insulting his sect ; it meant social ostracism, it meant the loss of influence, loss 
of business, loss of friends 1 It was therefore a bold step, hence Simon must 
have had good reason for his action. But Jesus may have healed some whom Simon 
loved, or given him new understanding such as created a faith in his heart that 
here was indeed the Messiah, or he may have been drawn to Him through 
sympathy, for bitter persecution of our enemies often excites our compassion 
and makes us befriend them. But whatever was the prompting, Jesus accepted 
the invitation, for He had no enmities, not even for His persecutors, and no 
revilings for the faithless, no pride that lifted Him above association with the 
lowest or even the sinful. 

Simon may have considered it a condescension on his part to invite Jesus 
to meet his friends at dinner in his house, and this appears to be true, because he 



TABLE-COUCHFS OF PALESTINE 


did not observe towards his guest the customs which were invariable among 
Pharisees. Several years before the time of Christ the custom had obtained in 
Palestine of setting food on table-couches about one foot in height and arranged 
on three sides of a square, where the guests were served, by the sides of which 
cushions were placed for the diners to rest on in a reclining position, with feet 
behind them. Before sitting at the table, hospitality required that several usages, 
which appear singular to us. be observed. Upon entering the house each guest 
must remove his sandals and leave them outside the door. He was then received 
by the host with a kiss on the cheeTt, and with the salutation, “ The Lord be with 
you.” Having thus been welcomed, the guest took his seat beside the table, 
when a servant brought water and washed his feet as a ceremony figurative of 
cleanliness. Following this the master of the house or his servant applied to 
the beard and head of the guest fragrant oil as a ceremonial of anointment, 
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atier which another pail of water was brought in for the guest to wash his 
hands. This latter ceremony was figurative of legal purity as well as an act of 
cleanliness, the guests having to take their bread in the fingers and dip into a 
dish that was passed around to all. 

THE BATHING OF TIRED FEET. 

While the company in Simon’s house were partaking of the meal, theif 
feasting was arrested by the entrance of a woman bearing in her hands an 
alabaster box of ointment; pausing 
but a moment, in her diffidence, she 
timidly approached Jesus and with 
worshipful mien stooped down to 
anoint with oil and to kiss His feet, 
as a mark of extreme humility and 
re’/erence ; but so overcome was she 
by emotion that a flood of tears gushed 
from her eyes and fell upon the un- 
sandalled feet of her Saviour, at the 
same time her long hair became 
loosed from its fastenings, which she 
quickly seized and used as a towel 
to wipe the feet which her tears of 
contrition had thus bathed. What 
agitation, wdiat patience, what sting 
of conscience, and what adoration ex- 
hibited by this sincere penitent ! But 
who was she? Well, she was not a 
righteous woman, she was not only 
a Gentile, she was not merely a Phar- 
isee come to acknowledge the hypoc- 
risy of her people, nor a woman who 
felt regret for an ordinary sin. She 
was worse than any of these, than all 
of these, for she was a courtezan. 

Oh, what a crime is this ! What an 
unpardonable sin, that all the rabbis 
and the self-righteous, and the proud 
Pharisees could not condone, but who 
made the offence as great as murder, or blasphemy, or treason, and who only with- 
held the penalty of death because there was so much like guilt among themselves. 
Simon was appalled by such effrontery, horrified, indignant at what he esteemed to 
be the most aggravating insult that his guest could possibly suffer. Why, no 
woman, not even a good woman, not even a wife or daughter, might obtrude her 
presence upon an assemblage of friends at meals, but not only is there here a 
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transgression of social custom but the intruder is a corrupt creature! The dis- 
gust of Simon and his Pharisaic fellows, who were doubtless present, was doubly 
intensified upon seeing Jesus accept with apparent pleasure such defilement, such 
pollution. ‘‘ Why,” said they in their hearts, “ if this Man is what He pretends to 
be He would have known who the woman is and that she is a sinner, and He 
would have repelled her advances as a moral leper, whose touch was to be avoided 
as poison to both flesh and soul.” 

THE GUEST REBUKES THE HOST. 

Understanding, by divine perception, what Simon was revolving in his mind, 
Jesus turned to him and said, “ Will you answer Me this question ? There was a 
certain creditor who had two debtors ; the one owed five hundred pence, and the 
other fifty. And when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. 
Tell me, therefore, which of them will love him most ? 

“ Simon answered and said, I suppose that he to whom he forgave most. 
And He said unto him, Thou hast rightly judged. 

“ And He turned unto the woman, and said unto Simon, Seest thou this 
woman ? I entered into thine house, thou gavest me no water for my feet ; 
but she has washed my feet with tears and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head. Thou gavest Me no kiss, but this woman since the time I came in hath 
not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint, but this 
woman hath anointed my feet with ointment. 

“ Wherefore I say unto thee. Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for 
she loved much ; but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.” 

Then directing His conversation to the penitent and weeping woman. He 
spoke compassionate words which lifted her soul out of its travail and dispelled 
the darkness in her heart by the light of divine forgiveness. Said He, “ Thy 
sins be forgiven. Thy faith hath saved thee : go in peace.” 

She was a depraved woman, but by God’s immeasurable grace she was not 
a. lost woman I No sin so great that it may not be reached and cured by the 
balm of Christ’s mercy. Society may pass its harsh criticisms, and brand with 
disgrace, and afflict with stripes, and aggravate by persecution, but Jesus stands 
as a barrier against the mockers, and He takes the persecuted but penitent 
outcasts under His care, when lo! the}'^ are forgiven and depart in peace. 

ANOTHER CIRCUIT OF GALILEE. 

After the feast at Simon’s house, Jesus continued His ministry through 
all the towns and villages of Galilee, being accompanied on this mission by all 
the twelve of His apostles and by several women who .had been drawn to Him 
by acts of mercy, and the gi'aciousness of His teachings. These were so devoted 
in their attachments to our Lord that we rejoice that their names are preserved 
as the first five mothers of the Church of Christ. Mary, which name is also 
rendered Miriam, Miriamne and Marie, was probably the earliest of these to 
accept Jesus. She was a native of Magdala, from whom seven devils had been 
cast out, but the special circumstance is not reported. There was also Johanna, 
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wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward in the palace at Tiberias ; and Mary, wife of 
Cleophas, or most likely the wife of James the Less, one of the disciples, as 
Dr. Smith believes ; and Salome, wife of Zebedee, mother of John and James, 
and sister of our Lord’s mother ; and Susanna, about whom also we are told 
little. These loyal five were women of more or less wealth and influence, 
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and they not only gave to Jesus their heartiest support, but contributed to Him 
and the disciples from their possessions, following Him on all the long and 
toilsome journeys through the hill country of Galilee, sharing all His hard- 
ships and the revilings of Pharisees, and accounting these as blessings because 
they served to bring them into closer sympathy with Him. 
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While many in Galilee reflected the prejudices of the scribes and jealous 
rabbis, friends were not usually wanting to give Jesus and His company food 
and shelter wherever they stopped, or into whatever village they came. Not 
only were their immediate wants satisfied by generous persons in the towns 
through which Jesus passed, but contributions of money were made which were 
given into the care of Judas as treasurer, who in turn distributed it among the 
poor, for Jesus would not accept, nor permit His disciples to receive personal 
profit for His ministrations. He was sent to do the will of God, and to dispense 
salvation without price, and in doing so to teach the vanity of riches, as opposed 
to the great rewards reserved for the righteous poor. 

In His jonrneyings through Galilee He preached the new Gospel, and by 
infractions of immemorial customs of austerity among the Pharisees, He repu- 
diated the empty ceremonials which distinguished their religion ; He neither 
fasted nor feasted, nor affected the ostentatious dress of the rabbis, nor wore 
leathern phylacteries, nor regarded prescribed texts, nor gave countenance to 
the ascetic restrictions by which Jews were bound when eating ; even the cere- 
mony of baptism seems to have been abandoned, probablj' because rites or 
sacrifices of any kind appeared to flavor of Jewish formalism, and to practise 
any of these would make His condemnation of their rituals, as dissimulation 
and impiety, inconsistent. But He observed the National festivals at Jerusalem, 
because by these the people were bound together to a recognition of the prin- 
ciples of atonement for sin, the love of God, and the divine blessings upon the 
institutions which a departure from the true faith had profaned. But He cared 
nothing for the shadow which so frail a substance cast. The Temple to Him 
was but the ghost of what was once a splendid reality; a magnificent body 
from which the spirit had been cast out ; the orisons of its priests only indis- 
tinct echoes striking back from the past, and with which understanding did not 
fellowship. On the other hand, Christ taught in the open air, along the beach, 
on hillside or mountain peak, in the streets among artisans besweated by toil, or 
among peasants whose plow was left in the furrow, or among the fishermen 
who dropped their nets even while hauling in a catch, or in households to 
which He brought peace. He cared nothing for fine temples, or pretentious 
monuments whose corner-stone was insincerity. He loved the family altar. He 
loved His friends, He was democratic to a degree, and among sinners, for 
whom he had the strongest affection — that love born of compassion —He w'as 
not only popular, but he* was to them the Christ. 

HIS MOTHER SEEKS HIM. 

At one place where Chrfst was preaching and healing, the multitude pressed 
about Him so closely that His mother and brothers, who were on the outer 
side of the throng, unable to make their way through, communicated, b}' one to 
another, their desire to speak with Him. It is not improbable that He antici- 
pated their request for Him to cease His teaching for a while and take such 
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rest as His overtaxed energies stood so much in need of. Indeed, their anxie- 
ties had grown so great that some of His friends seem to have contemplated a 
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forcible seizure of His person to compel His temporary withdrawal from 
the public. Therefore, when one of the persons learning of Mary’s request 
said to Him : “ Thy mother and Thy brethren stand without, desiring to speak 
with Thee,” He answered: “Who is my mother? and who are my brethren?” 
And He stretched forth His hands towards His disciples and said : “ Behold 
My mother and My brethren I ” 

This language embodies no disrespect for His mother, for it is used only 
as a simile, to show His hearers how He estimates those who hear the word 
of God and do His will ; and how these shall be to Him as brother, sister and 
mother. While the figure thus given was most impressive upon His hearers, 
it served also as a gentle reproof to His mother for having regard for His 
physical rather than His spiritual strength. It was only one of a hundred 
illustrations which He gave, uot only to the multitude that gathered about Him, 
but to His disciples. His brothers and His mother, that as His commission was 
from on high so were His energies, and therefore working by Divine direction 
His corporeal needs were supplied by His spiritual nature. 

CHARGED WITH THE BLACK ART. 

Having for a second time completed a circuit of Galilee, Jesus returned to 
Capernaum and again entered the house of some or.e of His many friends 
there. But His popularity had continued to increase despite the reproaches 
and insinuations and threats of the rabbis, who sought openly to bring Him into 
disrepute. They admitted His wonderful powers over death and sickness, but 
for want of an explanation that would more certainly prejudice Him in the 
eyes of His followers, they declared that what He did was through the agency 
of Beelzebub, whom the Phceniciaus first introduced as the prince of devils. The 
rabbis themselves pretended to a possession of secret power, and cultivated 
occultism. They even claimed to be able to exorcise spirits and to perform 
many astounding things, which, however, for obvious reasons, they seldom or 
rather never performed, being apparently content with the pretension. But they 
taught that there were legions of good and evil spirits, the latter more numer- 
ous and generally having greater potentiality, and that they were inextin- 
guishable except by the utterance of certain magic words, accompanied by pre- 
scribed acts which were revealed to none save the rabbis. Belief in this occult 
power and teachings of the priests prevailed commonly throughout Palestine, 
and when they accused Jesus of practising the black art, the charge was not 
wholly ineffectual. But against it Christ opposed His merciful deeds, and 
brought clearly to the minds of His hearers the inconsistency of the accusa- 
tion : that an evil tree might be expected to bring forth good fruit, the sinful 
to perform righteous acts, Satan himself to be a missionar}’^ of the gospel of 
love, charity and godliness: in short, that hell might with equal reason be 
converted into heaven, as to ascribe His miracles. His pure life and His teach- 
ings to a power borrowed from BeelzebuD. 
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GLORIOUS DAWN OF THE PARABLES. 

Though at every point of conflict with the rabbis, Jesus covered them with 
confusion by the unanswerable logic of His reasoning no less than by His 
deeds, yet this defeat before the multitudes only increased the bitterness of 
His enemies, who saw themselves as steadily declining in the estimation of the 
people as Jesus was advancing. They regarded Him as a zealot determined 
upon overthrowing the Mosaic law and subverting the -Jewish theocracy, which 
meant disaster to rabbinical and Pharisaical influence, and complete destruction 
of their power with the people. The implacable hostility of the rabbis to Christ 
is not a rare example of man’s antagonism to God for worldly advancement, or for 
the retention of earthly authority. But Jesus so lightly regarded their enmity, 
even when it was most threatening, that though He more than once moved out 
of their immediate reach. He never ceased to condemn the hypocrisy and false 
pretensions of the rabbis, Pharisees and all evil doers, whatsoever their power or 
influence. 

The multitudes continued to gather about Him, and when He returned to 
Capernaum He was again forced to leave the house of his friend and the repose 
it offered, because of the pressing throng. He therefore, as before, repaired to 
the lake-side. Here also, as previously, the gathering was so great and importunate 
that He had to seek protection in a boat to avoid the crush. Taking His seat 
in the prow, only a yard or two from the shore. He instructed the interested 
congregation by parables, those bold and striking figures of speech and impres- 
sive word-illustration which is one of the prime distinguishing marks of His 
divine ministry. Heretofore we have seen the Lord as a teacher presenting new 
doctrines in opposition to the beliefs and customs that had the recognition of 
ages to support their continuance. Some of His sayings were therefore not so 
easy of interpretation by the ignorant classes who were bound heart and brain 
to the un3'ielding forms of ritualism. These direct teachings, while striking 
home to the hearts of many, fell with imperceptible effect on the heads of others, 
who, drawn by curiosity, went away to mock. Christ now adopted the parable 
to embellish His teachings, just as illustrations are used to ornament and impress 
the text of a book. At the same time He gave to them just enough mysticism 
to excite wonder and to impress with greater firmness those susceptible to in- 
structions, — those who while yet spiritually blind had extreme sensibility of 
perception, which made them eager to understand when once their curiosity was 
aroused. The parable was used by rabbis and the Hellenes long before the time 
of Christ, but it was reserved for Him to present the figure in a stronger light 
and deeper .sense of application to the relationship which man occupies towards 
his fellows and towards God. 

PARABLE OP THE SOWER. 

Instead of delivering a discourse to the congregation by the sea-side, Jesus 
instructed them by presenting to them the parable of a sower, who, without 
first preparing his field, scattered his seed in a careless manner, regardless of 
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where they might fall, trusting to fortune for the harvest which they might 
produce. Those seeds which fell by 'the way-side, or on stony ground, or among 
thorns were of course destroyed, by being trampled upon, or scorched, or choked 
out by thriftier growths. But those which fell on good ground sprang up and 
3delded bounteously. 

Even those who knew Jesus best, and believed on Him most, did not at 
first understand the purport of this parable, failing to discover the lesson which 
it embodied, in the confusion which they felt at the departure thus made from 
His usual manner of teaching and reasoning. So when His disciples and many 
others of His followers were alone with Him, they asked why He spoke to the 
people in parables. To this inquiry He made exposition of His purpose by ex- 
plaining to them the difference between those who believed on Him, and those 
who were yet in the darkness of doubt. He further illustrated this distinction 
by an explanation of the parable as follows : 

“ The sower soweth the word of God. When anyone heareth the word of 
the kingdom, and understandeth it not, then cometh the devil immediately, and 
catcheth away the word that was sown in his heart, lest he should believe and 
be saved. This is he which received seed by the wayside. But he that received 
seed into stony places, the same is he that heareth the word, and anon with joy 
receiveth it; yet hath he not root in himself, so he endureth but for a while, 
and in time of temptation falleth away, for when tribulation or persecution 
ariseth because of the word, immediately he is offended. He also that received 
seed among the thorns is he that heareth the word, and the cares of this world, 
and the deceitfulness of riches, the pleasures of life, and the lusts of other things 
entering in, choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful. But he that receiveth 
seed into the good ground is he that heareth the word and understandeth it, 
and in an honest good heart keepeth it, which also beareth fruit, and bringeth 
forth, some thirty, some sixty, and some a hundred fold.” 

This parable may also be considered as a primary object lesson delivered to 
the disciples and to all Christians. Christ had foreseen the hostility which His 
teachings would excite, and now He and His followers were confronted by per- 
secutions of the rabbinical sect, and the temptations which mockers of every 
school had to offer. The parable was therefore a striking prefigurement of what 
His followers must endure for righteousness’ sake, and an illustration of the 
necessities which must be the equipment of all true disciples. No man setteth 
a lighted candle under a vessel, but he places it where it will shed the most 
light ; so must those who confess God set the light of their confession and 
understanding before men, that it may be as a watch-fire in the path of right- 
€ousness, and a beacon to direct the way of the repentant against the tempta- 
tions of the sinful. 

A RUINED CROP. 

When the multitude came to Him again Jesus spoke to them in other 
parables, presenting in each a lesson of obedience to God, the spiritual gfrowth 
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of knowledge in the minds of the faithful, and the promises of the new kingdom 
which He had come to establish in the hearts of men. He therefore offered 
many parables as similitudes of the kingdom of heaven, saying, “The kingdom 
of heaven is likened unto a man who soweth good seed in his field, but w'hile 
men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares among his wheat, and went his 
way.” 

In Palestine there is a weed called darnel, which before it comes to a head 
bears such close resemblance to wheat, that it cannot be distinguished from the 



THE DEMON sowiNi: TARES.— pTom the Painting by Blopmaert. 


Other, so that the opinion is general among farmers of that country that darnel, 
or zizania, is degenerated wheat, as we consider cheat to be. Yet when the 
growth puts out a head the resemblance no longer continues, so that children 
are employed to separate one from the other before threshing. The grains of 
the darnel are so poisonous that if by chance they become mixed with wheat 
the flour therefrom if eaten may produce convulsions and even death. 

The parable which Christ gave becomes more illustrative in the light of 
this information, as it serves to show the likeness between the first stages of 
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faith and good resolutions in the minds of all men, and the wide difference 
which afterwards appears between the weak and worldly-bound man and the 
firm and resolute who swerve not from early convictions of their duty towards 
God. The parable is therefore given to show us the importance of watchful- 
ness against the temptations no less than the machinations of enemies. The 
parable following, or that of the seed growing secretly, is an explanation of 
that of the wheat and tares. “ So is the kingdom of God, as if a man 
should cast seed into the ground ; and should sleep, and rise night and day, 
and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how.” Thus if 
we continue not exclusive in our faith, but use our influence at all times 
for the betterment of the world, the fruits of our persistent and goodly labors 
will appear to gladden our hearts and give us greater favor with God. 

“ Another parable put He forth unto them, saying : ‘ The kingdom of 

heaven is likened to a grain of mustard-seed, which a man took, and sowed 
in his field ; which is the least of all seeds ; but when it is grown, it is 
the greatest among herbs, and becometh a tree and shooteth out branches, 
so that birds of the air come and lodge under the shadow of it or in the 
branches thereof.” And again is the kingdom of heaven likened unto leaven 
which being put into a measure of meal leaveneth the whole. 

And Jesus likened His kingdom unto a treasure hid in a field which a 
man chances to find ; or like a merchant who, seeking pearls, findeth one greater 
than all others, which he sells all his other possessions to obtain ; or like a 
net cast into the sea which draweth in a great catch of fish, some good and 
some bad, and the bad are separated from the good and cast away. 

The kingdom of heaven is the pearl of great price, the one inestimable 
treasure, and the faithfulness and righteousness of a man, resolute in the service 
of God, shall be the net that drags the ocean of humanity and brings the good 
to Christ ; the householder who brings out of his treasure things new and old 
as an offering to God : His works are the seed that grow up from a small 
beginning into a tree which casts a grateful shadow and invites to its 
refreshing retreat the sin-stricken and the penitential ; the beginning of his 
teaching, the leaven that sets into action the goodly forces of righteousness 
until all about him are brought by his good deeds, splendid example, and 
worship of God to see the beauty and satisfaction and golden promise of a 
truly religious life, and come to embrace it. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE STORM OP RANCOR BLACKENS. 


jHKOSTiLITY of the Pharisees no doubt seriously interrupted the 
good work of Jesus in Galilee, although here were nearly all 
KBjl His friends, and gathered about Him were hundreds, if not 

thousands, of devoted followers. Open conflict had not yet 
pH I “ ^7^ ;H'^ resulted, except in the few instances described, but the rabbis 
were bringing all the power of their ve’^y great influence to bear, 
to discredit Him in the minds of the people who were attracted 
teachings and miracles. 

To allay the ill-feeling that had been aroused against 
Him, and which was increasing, Jesus resolved to depart for a 
IWbM * while from Capernaum ; or else He was influenced to visit Jeru- 

j^jn Salem by the approach of an annual feast, which would give Him 

^1^ opportunity to renew His ministry at the nation’s capital under the 

favoring circumstances of the popularity in which He was held by the 
people of all provinces who would be gathered there. Jesus had no 
KM reason to fear His enemies, but the piirpose of His mission required 
Him to withdraw from time to time from places where Pharisee des- 
potism or absolutism was so complete that antagonism to it exposed 
His followers, as well as Himself, to persecution and direful threat- 
sMa enings. Until His time was come, therefore. He avoided a more 
serious conflict than a courteous answering of all cavilers, aud an 
exposure of the bold hypocrisies of His vaiti-righteous critics, 
and when these threatenings grew ominous He retired for a while only to 
reappear in another field, where He resumed His beneficent labors. 

Departing from Capernaum, Jesus set out for Jerusalem to attend one of 
the annual festivals, but whether it was the feast of Purim, or the Passover, or 
Pentecost, or of the Tabernacles, we do not know, nor do the Apostles t^ll us, 
neither do we know whether or not the Apostles accompanied Him, or whether He 
had any company whatever. The record is very brief, and the incident which fol- 
lowed His appearance at Jerusalem is made by John to appear as occurring directly 
after the second miracle, or the healing of the nobleman’s son. For several 
reasons, however, it is quite improbable that Jesus returned to Jerusalem so soon 
after His rejection in Judea, for it would have been impolitic in Him to do 
so on account of the rancorous feeling which was excited by His cleansing 
of the Temple, and the death of John, which had caused great excitement among 
the people and no small concern to Herod. 
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THE MINERAL BATHS. 

At the present visit to Jerusalem Jesus did not make Him self conspic uous 



JESUS AND HIS DISCIPEKS ON THE WAY TO THE FEAST. — Drawtl by J. PlockhOTSt. 


on many occasions, so that no mention of His deeds done while there is tnailp^ 
save alone of His healing an infirm man at the Pool of Bethesda, and of 
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the controversy which grew out of the act. Jerusalem’s supply of water in the 
time of Christ was dependent upon several springs, or pools, and wells sunk by 
people rich enough to afford them. The Temple was provided with large cis- 
terns excavated out,of the lime-stone rock beneath, and occasionally families had 
similar provisions, but water was generally a scarce article in the dry seasons. 



JESUS AT THE POOE OF bethesoa — From the Painting by Jean Restout. 


so that such pools as remained full became congiegating places for the pool 
who came to draw water in skins and jars, in which vessels it was peddled 
about the cit3^ 

One of the largest and most noted pools was known as that of Bethesda, 
which was located, as recent explorers declare, in the north-west corner of the 
Temple enclosure, and, as John says, near the sheep-gate. It is believed to 
have been a large reservoir, hewn out of the lime-stone and divided into two 
connecting pools by a stone wall which was separated in the centre by a space 
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of only a few feet. That these waters contained mineral properties is certain, 
and such pools or springs were in great repute among the people for their 
curative virtues. The separation of the reservoir by a wall — as recently discov- 
ered — leads to the impression that the pool was of flowing water, so that the 
upper reservoir supplied water for drinking while the lower pool was reserved 
for bathers. The waters w'ere believed to be most effective when “ troubled,” 
or when heavy rains tinged them by washings from the red soil above, or when 
there was a fresh flow after a long intermission. We know that “ Siloam’s 
brook, which flowed fast by the oracle of God,” was, as its neighbor, the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin, is to-day, a remittent pool, and it is probable that Bethesda 
was also. There can be no doubt but that in addition to the natural quality 
of these mineral waters, there was a supernatural strength which the inspired 
record calls “ an angel troubling the waters.” 

CHRONIC RHEUMATISM CURED. 

The healing virtues of Bethesda’s pool were so famous that at certain sea- 
sons, when these properties were most effective, the place was thronged with 
persons suffering from infirmities of almost every nature : the palsied, paralyzed, 
rheumatic, the lame, deaf and blind, and such other afflictions. The city, or 
charitable persons, having recognized the great virtue of the waters, for the 
better accommodation of those who resorted here in the hope of being cured, 
built five porches about the pool, which served both as shelter and repose, while 
steps were also built leading down into the water for the benefit of the bathers. 

As Jesus was ever attracted to the suffering, He came to this pool, not as 
a mere spectator, but to do some beneficent act, and to excite with hope many 
who had bathed so long in vain. His S3nnpathetic eye was specially arrested by 
a sufferer whose protracted affliction must have almost worn out expectation in any 
less hopeful mind. The man had been a cripple, probably from inflammatory 
rheumatism, for a period of thirty-eight years — more than the average human 
life. There on a mat the helpless sufferer lay, with no friends about him, and no 
kindly aid proffered to help him into the healing waters. Time and again, per- 
haps, he had lain there and seen the pool troubled by what he believed 
was a good angel, and as often witnessed the wild scramble of the more 
fortunate afflicted as they rushed down into the gracious reservoir, or were 
plunged into the seething bath by friendly assisting hands; yet he alone was 
suffered to lie unattended, and uncared for. 

Jesus, the embodiment of godly compassion, the soul of sympathy, the very 
essence of tenderness, the God of mercy, could not look on such a sight with-, 
out His great heart of pity being moved to immediate action, so approaching the 
distressful object of extraordinary misfortune, He said to him, “Wilt thou be made 
whole ? ” Jesus knew what would be his answer : He knew how long the poor 
snffeitr had waited and hoped for that help which cruel circumstances and the 
inhumanity of others had denied him. The question must therefore have been 
asked with the view to discovering how far the man’s hopes had been spent. 




JESUS HEADING THE IMPOTENT MAN.— Drawn by Bida. 
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“ Sir,” answered the impotent man, ” when the water is troubled no one offers 
to help me into the bath, and without assistance I can do nothing for myself. 
If I attempt to drag myself to the steps others rush in and crowd me away, 
so that sorry indeed is my condition.” He may have added, “ Will you, dear 
Sir, not help me ? ” And immediately the Divine Physician said to him, “ Rise, 
take up thy bed, and walk.” It was the same command that He had spoken 
to the palsied one who had been let down through the roof of a house in which 
He was teaching, and the effect of that speech was repeated now, for straight- 
way he who had been impotent for thirty-eight years arose in perfect restora- 
tion, and picking up his pallet he walked away with heart full of thankfulness. 

A PRECIOUS CROWD OF HYPOCRITES. 

This gracious act was performed on the Sabbath day, and with their hearts 
already filled with jealousy the Pharisees seized on this violation of the Sab- 
batic law to renew their persecutions of Jesus. So rigid were the laws respect- 
ing the Sabbath that it was forbidden even to do good, to help the sick, to 
minister to any who might meet with dangerous accident, to save even from 
destruction on the Sabbath day. Such injunctions, prohibitions and permissions 
were never known to any other hierarchy, and were so restrictive and unreason- 
able as to exhibit the Jewish mind in its wildest eccentricity. 

After performing the miracle, Jesus disappeared by mixing with the multi- 
tude which thronged about the pool, but the man who was healed was quickly 
seen as he made his way out of the crowd carrying his pallet under his arm. 
The Jews promptly challenged him by saying, “ It is not lawful for thee to 
carry thy bed on the Sabbath day.” To which the restored man answered, 
“ He that made me whole, the same said. Take up thy bed and walk,” rightly 
divining that one who had such mastery over disease was master also of human 
laws, and above the senseless proscriptions of the insincere Pharisees and 
Sadducees. 

The one who had been thus miraculously healed did not know his bene- 
factor and had not even suspicioned that it was the Messiah who had been 
creating such excitement in Galilee by His Divine power over human afflic- 
tions ; but soon after he saw Jesus in the Temple, and approached Him no 
doubt to make some acknowledgment of his great gratitude, but was answered, 
“ Behold, thou art made whole : sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.” 
Thereupon the man went at once to some of the Jews and pointed out to them 
Jesus as the one who had healed him. 

The word went quickly from mouth to mouth, “ There is the culprit : there 
is the one who violates the Sabbath and casts out devils and heals the sick in 
the name of Beelzebub. There is the one who binds up the broken- hearted, 
who breaks the strong seal of death, but who berates us as mockers of God, 
and who exposes the hollow pretences of the rabbis, and the vanity of our cere- 
monials. Let us forthwith accuse Him and make Him answerable before the 
law.” All dissensions and rancorous hatreds which dissevered the Pharisees and 
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Sadducees, and the rabbis and priests, were subordinated for the time being to the 
one great desire for the conviction of what they regarded as their common enemy. 

It is not so stated by John, but the inference is plain that Jesus was 
arrested and brought to answer before the authorities on the charge of Sabbath- 


breaking. Serene 
before His judges 
He made a defence 
which brought 
consternation to 
His accusers. He 
did not denounce 
them in speech of 
fury or fiery con- 
demnation, but 
proclaiming Him- 
self as the Son 
of God, He an- 
nounced that His 
purpose was to 
offer to them the 
means of salvation 
through belief in 
Him. When they 
answered that this 
was only testi- 
mony of Himself 
and blasphemy of 
God, He condemn- 
ed them by citing 
the laws of Moses 
and what was 
written concern- 
ing Him by that 
great lawgiver: 
that further : He 
of Himself could 
do nothing except 
by the aid of God, 
and therefore the 



wonders which He 


“BBH0I,D, I STAND AT THB DOOR, AND KNOCK:.’' 


performed were done by the favor and the aid of His Heavenly Father. “ I can 
of mine own self do nothing: as I hear, I judge: and my judgment is just: 
because I seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father which hath sent 
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Me. John was sent as a witness to declare Me to you, but him you rejected 
as you now reject Me, but I have greater witness than John, for the works 
which I do is the testimony of God, from whom alone power is given Me. If 
you reject Me so then must you reject Him who hath sent Me.” 

So well did Jesus answer His accusers that, though they were more inflamed 
against Him, and resolved to pursue Him to His death, they released Him for 
the time, thinking that some occasion thereafter would be more fit to bring 
Him to a final judgment. ’ 

The hostilit}'^ against Jesus had now become so fierce that He quit Jerusa- 
lem and started back towards Capernaum, travelling afoot, as He invariably did. 
He may have hoped to escape His persecutors, or else suffered, for Divine pur- 
pose, the abuse of His enemies to continue ; but the Pharisees and rabbis, like 

sleuth-hounds 
upon the trail ,never 
abandoned their in- 
famous design 
upon His life, 
kept detectives on 
His track to report 
all His doings and 
to accuse Him foi 
every infraction 
against the austere 
laws and customs 
governing social 
as well as public 
life, and otherwise 
adopted every ex- 
pedient to bring 
TABLE OF SHEWBR3AD Him iiito disroputo 

with His followers. 

Shortly after leaving Jerusalem, while with His disciples passing through 
some part of Galilee on a Sabbath day. His route lay through a field of ripen- 
ing corn. They were very hungry, no doubt from observing the custom 
of fasting on the Sabbath, and they availed themselves of the privilege which 
custom granted of plucking enough grain to partially satisfy their cravings. 
The Sabbatical law prohibited eating before morning service, and supper was not 
permitted until after evening service, but ignoring this, as He had other senseless 
ceremonies and super-rigid customs, Jesus permitted its violation and had no 
word of criticism for His disciples, even when they shelled the grain for eating, 
after plucking the ears. The spies who witnessed this breach of the law made 
quick report of it to the Pharisees, who in turn at once condemned Him for 
the infraction, and considered death by stoning as a worthy punishment therefor. 
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Jesus replied to their accusations by reciting, in defence of His conduct, the 
incident of David, who, when fleeing from Saul, and pressed by hunger, seized 
upon some shewbread, upon which he satisfied his hunger, though it was 
not lawful for any save the priests to eat such consecrated food. And 
Jesus also reminded them that the priests performed their appointed duties on 
the Sabbath, yet they were not accounted as desecrating the day. Natural laws 
are above the rules which men may adopt, and it is lawful therefore to satisfy 
the necessities of the body, and if priests may officiate at service and discharge 
their duties on the Sabbath in the Temple, how much greater right has the 
Son of God and His servants to perform their ministrations, whether to the 
body or the soul, and whether on the week day or the Sabbath, for “ the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 

As Schenkel observes, and quoted by Geikie, “ The lowering schoolmen of 
the day, and the priestly party, felt themselves threatened in their most cherished 
hopes, wishes and interests. The breach between them and Jesus had been final, 
since His half-contemptuous words about the old garment and the new bottles. 
They had marked Him, definitely, as opposed to traditional rabbinism, as a dan- 
gerous agitator, as an enemy of the ‘ Hedge of the Law,’ the glory of suc- 
cessive generations of rabbis. The hierarchy would have at once indicted Him 
publicly, but for His wide popularity : the devotion felt for Him by the multi- 
tude He had healed and comforted ; the transparent singleness of His aims 
and labors ; the greatness and dignity of Ilis character, which enforced rever- 
ence, and His divine humility and lowliness of heart, which made Him so 
unassailable.” 

PARALYSIS PULSATES INTO HEALTH. 

The carpings, the accusings, and the condemnings of the Pharisees could 
have no effect on Jesus, who pursued his way utterly regardless of the hostility 
which he had provoked. When His enemies openly criticised His practices 
He turned aside only long enough to administer to them a trenchant rebuke, by 
way of appeals to the highest reason, to the law, to precedent, and to human 
necessities, leaving them covered with confusion, and then renewing His labors 
of mercy with the same placidity and kindness of disposition He had before 
displayed. 

His popularity with the masses prevented the Pharisees from closing the 
synagogues to Jesus, who on occasions continued to preach in them on the 
Sabbath day, and invariably to large audiences. Soon after His last conflict 
with the Pharisees He repaired to a synagogue to conduct the customary Sab- 
bath service, followed of course by many scribes and Pharisees who watched 
continually for fresh opportunities to expose Him as a law-breaker. After the 
congregation had been seated the attention of Jesus was directed towards a man 
whose right hand had withered under the blast of a stroke of paralysis, and 
which now hung shrivelled and useless by his side. With Christ, to do good 
. at all times and on all occasions was fitting, and in this sanctuary it was to Him 
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especially appropriate to perform a gracious deed, which, while showing forth His 
divine power as the Son of God, and therefore the righteous teacher, would also 
condemn anew the hypocrites who were content with observing laws which shut 
them out from a true conception of the mercy and goodness of God. He there- 
fore asked the afflicted man to stand up in the midst of the congregation, and 
then turning to the rabbis by His side He asked them, “ Is it lawful to do good, 
or to do evil : to save life or to destroy ?” But the vain-glorious and self-right- 
eous teachers were afraid to answer Him before the people, for they had mea- 
sured their lances with Him too many times before, and suffered inglorious defeat 
as often, to give occasion for their exposure and discomfiture before those whom 
they were secretly seeking to prejudice against Him, Finding them silent under 
His questionings, Jesus then asked them if it was not lawful to help a sheep 
out of a pit on the Sabbath day ? This was permitted under the law, therefore 
said He, “ How much better is a man than a sheep ! ” But still they made no 
answer. Then, by way of more emphatically illustrating His lesson of mercy, 
He said to the man with a withered hand, “ Stretch forth thy hand,” which 
being done, immediately the withered member became whole and was infused 
again with the power that had long before departed. 

Before such a miracle the people must have applauded : some who before 
felt doubts were convicted, some who before had been drawn to Him by curi- 
osity must have now believed on Him, and there was glory-giving, and praise 
offering ; and vows of devotion were sent up by many of the congregation ; but the 
worldly-ambitious scribes, Pharisees, priests and rabbis sat scowling and spiteful 
under the Divine exhibition, their hearts full of pollution and murderous desires, 
which were restrained only by fear of those who accepted Him. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


FOLDING UP A CYCLONE ON GENNESARET. 


ENNESARET, Tiberias, Galilee — three names for the same 
m lake. No other gem ever had so beautiful a setting. It 
P lay in a scene of great luxuriance : the surrounding hills 
terraced, sloped, grooved, so many hanging gardens 
of beauty, the waters rumbling down between rocks of 
gray and red limestone, flashing from the hills and bound* 
ing into the sea. On the shore were castles, armed towers, 

( I Roman baths, everything attractive and beautiful ; all styles 

vegetation in shorter space than in almost any other 
p O spot in all the world, from the palm-tree of the forest 

to the trees of rigorous climate. 

It seems as if the Lord had launched one wave of beauty 
on all the scene, and it hung and swung from rock and hill 
and oleander. Roman gentlemen in pleasure boats sailing the 
lake, and countrymen in fishing-smacks coming down to drop 
Y their nets, pass each other with nod and shout and laughter, or 
^ swinging idly at their moorings. Oh, what a wonderful, what a 
beautiful lake I 

It seems as if we shall have a quiet night. Not a leaf trembles in the 
air ; not a ripple disturbs the face of Gennesaret ; but there seems to be a 
little excitement up the beach, and we hasten to see what it is, and we find 
it an embarkation. 

From the western shore a flotilla pushing out ; not a squadron, or deadly 


armament, or clipper with valuable merchandise, or piratic vessels ready to 
destroy everything they can seize ; but a flotilla, bearing messengers of life, 
and light, and peace. Christ and His disciples are in a boat, and He weary 
with much speaking is put into somnolence by the rocking of the waves. If 
there was any motion at all, if the wind passed from starboard to larboard, oi 
ffom larboard to starboard, the boat would rock, and by the gentleness of the 
motion put the Master asleep. And they extemporized a pillow made out 
of a fisherman’s coat. I think no sooner is Christ prostrate, and His head 
touched the pillow, than He is sound asleep. The breezes of the lake run 
their fingers through the locks of the worn sleeper, and the boat rises and 
falls like a sleeping child on the bosom of a sleeping mother. 
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Calm night, starry night, beautiful night. Run up all the sails, ply all 
the oars, and let the large boat and the small boat glide over gentle Gennesaret. 
But the sailors say there is going to be a change of weather. And even the 
passengers can hear the moaning of the storm, as it conies on with great stride, 
and all the terrors of cyclone and darkness. The large boat trembles like a 
deer at bay among the clangor of the hounds ; great patches of foam are flung 
into the air ; the sails of the vessel loosen, and in the strong wind crack like 
pistols ; the smaller boats like petrels poise on the cliff of the waves and then 
plunge. 

Overboard go cargo, tackling and masts, and the drenched disciples rush 
into the back part of the boat, and lay hold of Christ, and say unto Him: 
“Master, carest Thou not that we perish?” That great personage lifts His 
head from the pillow of the fisherman’s coat, v/alks to the front of the vessel, 
and looks out into the storm. All around Him are the smaller boats, driven 
in the tempest, and through it comes the cry of drowning men. By the flash 
of lightning I see the calm brow of Christ as the spray dropped from His 
beard. He has one word for the sky and another for the waves. Looking 
upward He cries : “ Peace !” Looking downward He says : “ Be still.” 

The waves crouch like whipt spaniels at his feet. The extinguished 
stars relight their torches. The tempest falls dead. Christ stands with His foot 
on the neck of the storm. And while the sailors are bailing out the boats, and 
while they are trying to untangle the cordage, the disciples stand in amazement, 
now looking into the calm sea, then into the calm sky, then into the calm 
Saviour’s countenance, and they cry out : “ What manner of man is this, that 

even the winds and the sea obey Him ?’ 

DETHRONED REASON CROWNED AGAIN. 

How softly dropped down the gentle breezes when the storm-giant had 
sped away, and clasping the sails in their arms they bore the boats lightly 
over the becalmed waters until the pebbly bank of Gadara was reached. 
But scarcely had the boats touched shore when, instead of joyful welcome 
to the tired and persecuted Christ, He was received by two insane per- 
sons, one of whom was the most miserable and loathsome object that was 
ever clothed in the form of manhood. Not a vestment covered his befouled, 
lacerated and distorted body; his bedraggled beard and hair were the reposi- 
tory of grime and filth that had not been cleansed in years, and his eyes flamed 
with wild distemper, reflecting the distraction and delirium of reason for a long 
time dethroned. With the strength and boldness of a maniac he and his 
unfortunate companion had terrorized the whole country thereabouts, anQ 
there was added to the fear which his frenzy and diabolism inspired the super- 
stitious regard of the people who, because the demoniacs had taken up their 
abode among sepulchres and grave stones, believed that they wete in league 
with Satan. 

Miserable, brain-racked, frantic bedlamite as one of these poor possessed 
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men was, at intervals a ray of reason pierced for a short time the darkness of 
his intellect, and during these brief lucid moments, he would cry out for release 
from his great torment. It was in one of these intervals of consciousness that 
the demoniac met Jesus, as the great physician stepped out of the boat, and 
through some unexplained power — possibly divine revealraent — the unfortunate 
immediately recognized Him as the Lord and fell down in worshipful attitude, 
hoping to be released from his tormentors. Though conscious of the Divine 



TOMBS CARVED IN THE ROCKS. 


presence, the man was not permitted to speak his own desires and confessions, 
being apparently so completely under the control of devils that these made him 
cry out in speech for them, “What have I to do with Thee, Jesus, Thou Son 
of the Most High God ? Art Thou come hither to torment us before the time ? 
I adjure Thee, by God, that Thou torment me not.” Therefore addressing the 
devils, Jesus asked ; “ What is thy name to which the response was made : 
“My name is Legion, for we are many.” 
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The devils recognized the omnipotent power of Jesus and knew Him to be 
their implacable adversary sent into the world to save men from evil influence, 
and that the time for their casting-out was now at hand. They therefore 
begged of Him “ that He would not send them away out of the country, nor 
command them to go out into the deep.” A herd of swine were on the hill- 
side not far away, and into these the devils besought the Lord that they might 
be sent, which was accordingly done. No sooner had the word “ Go ” been 



CHRIST CASTING OUT THE LEGION OF DEVILS 


spoken than the two thousand broke into panic and in mad distraction fled 
down a steep place and into the sea, where they all quickly perished, while 
the now dispossessed demoniac crouched in gratitude at Jesus’ feet clothed in a 
restored mind. 

The Gadarenes were herders of swine, which was, indeed, their principal 
occupation. They not only ate the flesh so strongly prohibited by their Jewish 
neighbors, but offered swine in their sacrifices, and were therefore looked upon 
with profound contempt by the Jews, and their religious customs were regarded 
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as abominations. The manner of restoring the demoniac, involving as it did 
such great destruction of swine, is difficult to explain unless we accept it as a 
lesson which Christ imparted to both His disciples and the Gadareues, as show- 
ing His approval of the Jewish laws prohibiting the use of pork and the raising 
of swine. It may have been also His purpose to fix, by such illustrations, the 
relationship of devils with scavengers and all manner of pollution, in order to 
’make them the more repugnant in our estimation, and thereby to fortify us 
the better against their insinuations, whatever guise they nia}^ adopt. 

The Gadareues, while astounded at the miracle which had been performed, 
regarded the loss of their swine more than the possible good of Christ’s teach- 
ings, for they were a most debased and ignorant people, and instead of receiving 
Him. besought Hina to immediately leave their country. For some reason, 
Jesus decided to forthwith return to Capernaum, but as He stepped again into 
the boat, the restored man, with heart overflowing with thankfulness, prayed 
for permission to accompany his Saviour. This Jesus did not permit, for see- 
ing in the subject a possible missionary in His cause, he was told to ‘‘ go 
home to thy friends and tell them how great things the Lord hath done for 
thee, and hath compassion on thee.” Therefore, DecapoHs rang for a time 
with praise of Jesus out of the mouth of the restored demoniac, who proclaimed 
to every one the merciful and mighty deed which the Lord had done for him. 

WHITE LILY OF DEATH BLUSHES INTO RED ROSE OF LIFE. 

When Jesus returned to Capernaum, a great multitude met Him with 
hearty welcome, for it was with grief that they had seen Him depart from them, 
not knowing when He would come back. Many of these anxious waiters were 
sufferers from distressing afflictions which they knew Christ alone could heal, 
while others were firm believers and friends who constantly craved His presence. 
But scarcely had He stepped on shore and met the glad tidings of the joyous 
crowd when He was surprised by the urgent petition of a chief ruler of the 
synagogue, Jairus by name, who, falling at His feet, begged Him with words and 
tears of extreme distress to come at once to his house and heal his dying 
daughter. What a condescending from the hard and cruel plottings and the 
murderous jealousies of his party, who were now employing all manner of means 
to compass the destruction of Jesus I Being one of the hierarchal rulers and 
church dignitaries, Jairus must have joined with his colleagues in a persecution 
of Him whose aid he now sought. But how the lowering brow of insolence 
uplifts, and the eye of anger pales, and the rigid lip of scorn turns to quivers 
under the stroke of affliction. And so with Jairus; ready to condemn, to per- 
secute, to destroy at the instigation of worldly preferment, he now discovers 
the emptiness of power, the mockery of ambition, as death stands in his door- 
way demanding the sacrifice of his daughter. The hand that was uplifted to 
strike is now exftended to implore ; the heart that was filled with bitter hate, 
now opens and pours out its devotion ; the tongue that was loosed to impre- 
cation, now gives utterance to praise. ‘‘ And when Jairus saw Jesus he fell at 
24 
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His feet, and worshipped Him, and besought Him greatly, saying, ‘ My little 
daughter (for he had only one daughter, about twelve years of age), lieth 
at the point of death; I pray Thee come and lay Thy hands on her, that 
she may be healed, and she shall live.’ ” 

To this appeal Jesus was all sympathy, and without stopping to remind 
Jairus of the malignant spirit that actuated His enemies, or to ask him if 
indeed be felt contrition, or making belief on Him a condition of His healing 
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the child, Jesus set forth presently for the house of affliction. But as thej 
drew near the voice of lamentation and the soft whistle of dirge-flutes broke 
upon the ear, giving funereal announcement. How the heart of Jairus must 
have sunk, and all his energies been wrung into weakness, and existence have 
become to him an agony, as he thought of his only daughter in life ; her 
sweet laugh, dancing feet, lute-like voice, cheering caress and love-lighted eyes ; 
and then contrasted the happy days when she bounded before .him in glowing 
health, with the pall, the cerements, the wails that now hung over the pulse* 
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less body of his child, the crushed and decayed blossom of his pride and hope ; 
the feet that would dance no more, the caresses that would never be repeated, 
and the loving eyes that were closed till they open again in the light of a 
fadeless morning. 

Jesus saw how Jairus’s heart was bleeding, and He turned with a look of 
divine compassion when one came out of the house to meet the sorrowing father 
with the news, “ Thy daughter is dead ; trouble not the Master,” and rescued 
him from the overwhelming tidal-wave of grief by saying to him: “Fear not; 
believe only, and she shall be made whole.” 

It was the custom among the Jews to begin preparations for burial imme- 
diately after death ensued, so that when Jesus appeared at the house the body 
may have been laid out wrapped in its cerements only awaiting Jairus’s return 
to proceed with the interment. All this, while loud lamentations of relations 
and friends broke from the house of mourning, left no chance of doubt- 
ing that the child was indeed dead. Jesus paused on the threshold and forbade 
any one entering the room of death except Peter, James, John and the father 
and mother. Then entering and approaching the body. He gazed upon the 
pallid features for a moment as if reflecting upon the solemnity of death, after 
which He turned and said, “ Weep not : she is not dead, but sleepeth.” Instead of 
accepting His words in confidence, or understanding the true meaning of His decla- 
ration, they that were present made a scornful reply. At this Jesus bade them 
all leave the room a moment, and being now alone with the damsel. He 
took her by the hand and as one “having power over death as well as over 
disease. He commanded her to rise. As He spoke the death-angel knew His 
voice and returned again with the spirit, which was given back to the maid 
and she arose in perfect health, hungry from the fast of sleep. When Jesus 
restored her to the arms of her overjoyed parents. He only charged them to 
tell no one of what He had done. 

SENSITIVE lO A TOUCH. 

But while on the way to Jairus’s house another wondrous miracle was per- 
formed, which startled the multitude that followed Him with reverent amaze- 
ment. While going to minister in the house of a rich or influential man, to 
raise up the dead and bind up a wound of immeasurable depth. He gives of 
His healing virtue to a poor woman, who had secretly sought His all-powerful aid. 

A great crowd of excited people elbowing each other this way and that, 
and Christ in the midst of the commotion. They were on the way to see Him 
restore to complete health a dying person. Some thought He could effect the 
cure, others that He could not. At any rate, it would be an interesting experi- 
ment. A very sick woman of twelve years’ invalidism is in the crowd. Some 
say her name was Martha, others say it was Veronica. I do not know what 
her name was ; but this is certain : she had tried all styles of cure. Every 
shelf of her humble home had medicines on it. She had employed many of 
the doctors of that time when medical science was more rude and rough and 
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ignorant than we can imagine in this time, when the word physician or surgeon 
stands for potent and educated skill. Professor Lightfoot gives a list of what 
he supposes may have been the remedies' she had applied. I suppose she had 
been blistered from head to foot, and had tried the compress, and had used all 
styles of astringent herbs, and had been mauled and hacked and cut and 
lacerated until life to her was a plague. Beside that, the Bible indicates her 
doctors’ bills had run up frightfully, and she had paid money for medicines 
and for surgical attendance and for hygienic apparatns until her purse was as 
exhausted as her body. 

What, poor woman, are you doing in that jostling crowd? Better go home 
and to bed and nurse your disorders. No I Wan and wasted and faint she 
stands there, her face distorted with suffering, and ever and anon biting her 
lip with some acute pain, and sobbing until her tears fall from the hollow eye 
upon the faded dress ; only able to stand because the crowd is so close to her, 
pushing her this way and that. Stand back I Why do you crowd that poor 
body? Have you no consideration for a dying woman? But just at that time 
the crowd parts and this invalid comes almost up to Christ ; but she is behind 
Him and His human eye does not take her in. She has heard so much about 
His kindness to the sick, and she does feel so wretched, she thinks if she ran 
only just touch Him once it will do her good. She will not touch Him on the 
sacred head, for that might be irreverent. She will not touch Him on the hand, 
for that might seem too familiar. She says : “ I will, I think, touch Him on 

His coat, not on the top of it, or on the bottom of the main fabric, but on the 
border, the blue border, the long threads of the fringe of that blue border ; there 
can be no harm in that. I don’t think He will hurt me, I have heard so much 
about Him. Beside that, I can stand this no longer. Twelve years of suffer- 
ing have worn me out. This is my last hope.” And she presses through the 
crowd still further and reaches for Christ, but cannot quite touch Him. She 
pushes still further through the crowd and kneels and puts her finger to the 
edge of the blue fringe of the border. She just touches it. Quick as an elec- 
tric shock there thrilled back into her shattered nerves and shrunken veins and 
exhausted arteries and panting lungs and withered mnscles, health, beautiful 
health, rubicund health — God-given and complete health. The twelve years’ 
march of pain and pang and suffering over suspension-bridge of nerve and 
throngh tunnel of bone instantly halted. 

Christ recognizes somehow that magnetic and healthful influence through 
the medium of the blue fringe of His garment had shot out. He turns and 
looks upon that excited crowd, and startles them with the well-known interroga- 
tory : “ Who touched me ?” The insolent crowd in substance replied, “ How do 
we know? You get in a crowd like this and you must expect to be jostled. 
You ask us a question you know we cannot answer.” But the roseate and 
rejuvenated woman came up and knelt in front. of Christ, and told of the touch, 
and told of the restoration, and Jesus said: “Daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole. Go in peace.” So Mark gives us a dramatization of the Gospel. 
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OPTIC NERVES WAKENED. 

The stopping of a poor woman’s hemorrhage, and restoring to life of 
Jairus’s daughter served to increase His fame among the people, but it increased 



THE TWO BEIND MEN. — Matt. ix. 27, 28. 


the bitterness of His foes. Every step forward in the affections of the multi- 
tude was, to the Pharisees and rabbis, made at the expense of their popularity. 
Jesus was increasing while they were decreasing; to relax their persecutions 
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or their contumacious bearing would but Hasten the threatened downfall of 
their influence, hence their continued activity in propagating unbelief in Him, 
by ascribing His acts to power borrowed from Satan. And over all Galilee 
and Judah these tares of enmity and malicious jealousy were sown by active 
hands. But Christ departed not from His holy purpose either to placate enemies 
or gratify friends. His mercy and His love were alike boundless, and the field 

of His labors all the world, recognizing no distinctions either in class or reli- 

gion, in poverty or wealth, in influence or obscurity. 

As He came out of the house of Jairus, the great throng pressed about 
Him as before and among those who followed in the long train of afflicted per- 
sons were two blind men who ceased not to hail Him as the Messiah, and to 
cry to Him, “ Thou Son of David, have mercy on us.” Jesus saw that the faith 
of these two unfortunates was indeed g^eat, and He therefore rewarded their 
trustfulness by touching their eyes and saying to them, “According to your 
faith be it unto you,” and immediately the darkness in which they had long 
groped was dispelled, beclouded vision became glorious sight, so that though 

they were warned against speaking of the mercy that had been shown them, 

their joy and gratitude were so great that tongue could not withhold praise- 
giving. 

Soon after, possibly immediately after, a dumb demoniac was brought to 
Jesus, a poor unfortunate who was not only deprived of the power of speech, 
but who was also possessed of a devil, so that his mind was distracted and he 
was only a gibbering idiot. Such an object of human afiliction appealed so 
strongly to the Divine healer, whose heart was the fountain from whence flowed 
only mercy and compassion, that He cast out the devil and gave speech to the 
tongue that had moved for years without expression. Thousands saw how with 
a word the speechless idiot had been made a sane man and heard Him utter 
words of generous thankfulness, and again the multitude marvelled, saying, 
“ No such things were ever done before by any one in Israel.” But the Pharisees 
were ready with an explanation, and they went about among the crowd declaring, 
with blatant avowals, “ He casteth out devils through the prince of devils. 
Jesus had answered this accusation more than once and confused his critics by 
their own admissions, but for want of a better explanation they continued still 
to use this one, to which Jesus did not make any further reply, as to have done 
so would be to repeat Himself and intensify a useless contention. 

HE IS AGAIN REJECTED AT NAZARETH. 

The more that Jesus multiplied His noble deeds and increased His popu-* 
larity with the people, the more earnest became His enemies in traducing Him, 
until utterances against Him were even made in the synagogue, where the rabbis 
vehemently declared that all His works were but instrumentalities of Satan, and 
His claims to Messiahship blasphemy of God. This boldness of the Pharisees 
however was not manifested until His appearance again in Nazareth, whither 
He went from Capernaum to attempt again to preach to His towns-people. He 
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had believed that His works in the region of Gennesaret must have become 
known aud authenticated in Nazareth, and that on His return to the place He 
would be accorded a hearty welcome. But the Nazarenes were no more receptive 
to His teachings than before, for they still regarded Him as a false pretender, an 
unbelief which could not be overcome by deeds because He was known there in 
His youth and lowly condition, which to their minds made it impossible for 
Him to have developed Godly attributes, and they therefore refused to receive 
Him. Jesus marvelled at their unbelief, but rather than enter into controversy 
with His own towns-people, after laying hand^ on and healing several of the 
sick who were brought to Him, He departed into another part of Galilee, where 
the people accepted Him with great enthusiasm, for in the country districts the 
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As He made His third circuit of Galilee, crowds followed Him in greater 
number than before, and with such reverence and persistence that He found it 
necessary to make provision for better ministering Unto them. 

HIS TWELVE DISCIPLES SENT FORTH BY TWOS. 

The year or more which had now been spent by the disciples in attendant 
duties as the followers of Jesus was a period of preparation, during which they, 
had been taught by illustration, by example, and by explanation, the require- 
ments of true apostleship in the service of bringing souls to repentance and 
for the firm establishing of Christ’s church and kingdom. They had been 
schooled also in adversity, and had learned to estimate the unyielding enmity, 
hostility and influence of the rabbis, Pharisees, Sadducees, scribes and priests, 
who Strove mightily to bring them into disrepute. Jesus therefore felt that 
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their mental equipment was now complete for entering upon evangelistic labors 
among the people. He accordingly called them together and first conferring 
upon them power, which He had up to this time alone exercised — authority to 
cast out devils, and an enablement to heal the sick, and a control over all man- 
ner of sickness — He sent them forth by twos to preach the kingdom of God 
and to do works of mercy among the afflicted. He recognized the temperaments 
that were best fitted to work in unison, and appointed them in this wise: 
Simon Peter and Andrew, his brother, were sent out together ; then James and 
John, also brothers; Philip an<f Bartholomew (Nathanael); Thomas (Didymus) 
and Matthew ; James the son of Alpheus, and Judas his brother, who was also 
called Lebbeus Thaddeus ; Simon Zelotes and Judas Iscariot. In making this 
selection and appointing them by twos, who should conduct their mission 
jointly, Jesus had special regard for temperament to the end that they might 
work in sympathy. It would not do to thus associate two who were timorous 
and weak-spirited ; or two who were qtierulous ; or two who were stiper-sensi- 
tive; or two who were tempestuous. For even though all were men of great 
faith and strong convictions, and earnest in their avowals, yet there were some 
more faithful than others ; some that were more temperate and forbearing than 
others. Jesus therefore associated His apostles with special regard for their 
personal attachments and their counteracting dispositions, so that in their 
labors they would be balanced, or starting on converging lines they would be 
drawn to a common point in results. 

But before sending them out He had a few parting instructions to give. 
As they were Jews, they must at first confine their labors to Galilee, rather 
than attempt to carry the gospel into Samaria or among the Gentiles. The seed 
which He had sown was now ripening and the disciples must become the har- 
vesters ; the sheep were everywhere in Galilee but they were scattered and 
among wolves and needed shepherds to bring them into the fold. But while 
laboring they must also watch, for enemies were everywhere about who would 
seek their ruin, “ Be ye therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” 
That they might not be influenced by bribes, or promises of earthly reward, 
and become covetous, Jesus told them to provide nothing for their comfort or 
protection, nor to receive any gifts, but depend upon the chaiity of those among 
whom they preached. If any town rejected them they should shake the ver}"^ 
dust of the ground off their feet as a sign of the supreme sinfulness of its 
people. If arrested or maltreated they were not to answer for themselves but 
trust to God, who would reply for them; but they must flee from the persecu 
tions offered them in one city and go directly into another, regarding such hard- 
ships as gjeat favors, for their reward at last should be in proportion to the 
evil suffered for His sake. Fear not what the enemies might do, for the soul 
is beyond their power to harm. As God protects even the sparrow, so much 
more will He graciously regard those who confess Him before men. Even dis- 
sension that divides a household, if it proceed from one believing and another 
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rejecting, 
must not be 
permitted to 
repress zeal for 
spreading the 
gospel, for 
“ He that lov- 
eth father or 
mother more 
than Me, is 
not worthy of 
Me : and he 
that loveth 
son or daugh- 
ter more than 
Me, is not 
worthy of 
Me.” They 
that received 
the disciples 
were to be re- 
warded the 
same as if they 
had received 
the Master ; 
“ and he that 
receiveth a 
righteous man 
in the name 
of a righteous 
man, shall re- 
ceive a right- 
eous man’s 
reward.” 

H avin g 
thus given His 
last . instruc- 
tions, the dis- 
ciples took 
their leave and’ 
went in twos 
through the 

cities and towns preaching repentonce, while Jesus resumed His ministrations 
among the people. 
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A ROCKING THRONE. 

By this time the fame of Jesus had spread so far and His wondfous works 
and teachings were exerting such an influence upon the Galileans, that Herod 
became deeply concerned and desired much to see Him. Many persons 
had believed that John was the reincarnated Elijah, and Herod now began to 
believe that this common report must be true. He had beheaded John ; but if 
Elijah appeared from the dead, might it not be that he had risen from the 
executioner’s axe not only to declare a new gospel, but to establish a new 
kingdom and to punish the offences of the nation ? But Herod knew how super- 
stitious were the people, and must have presently dismissed his forebodings, but 
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he determined to at least set a watch upon Jesus, and would have accepted 
small pretext to order His arrest. 

Jesus, however, was kept apprised of the fresh enmity of Herod by His 
friend Chuza, Herod’s steward, and to avoid apprehension He met His disciples 
again, probably at Capernaum, and with them crossed over into the tetrarchy of 
Philip, seeking seclusion on the north shore of Lake Gennesaret. But though anx- 
ious for rest and privacy, where He could hear the report of His disciples, so 
closely was He followed by great crowds that His embarkraent in a boat for Beth- 
saida, or Batiha, was quickly noted. Many must have learned of His destination, 
for immediately every available boat was launched and filled with people determined 
to follow after, while those who could not go by water went along the shore 
on foot or on horse, or donkey, or camel, the banks being covered with n 
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moving army of believers, of curious, of sick, of distressed ; iu disordered 
in broken ranks, in confused columns ; men, women and children ; old age 
keeping step with young paces, the diseased carried on pallets by strong arms, 
the weak and failing helped along by assisting hands, every one encouraged by 
the hope of soon meeting again with the Holy Teacher, the Omnipotent 
Healer. 

THE MIHACULOUS BISCUIT. 

At last the prow of Jesus’ boat touches shore, the sail is furled, the 
. oars unshipped, and the line run out for anchorage. Weary, pale, overworked, 
the Master sees how He is being followed by crowds in boats, but He hardly 
reckons what a multitude is trudging along the shore iu pursuit. He must 
have a few hours of privacy, not only His half-exhausted nature demands it, 
but affairs of His church require that He should hold counsel with His dis- 
ciples. So leaving the seaside He takes His apostles up into a mountain and 
holds audience with them. The Feast of the Passover was near at hand and 
this celebration must have been talked of among them, and whether it were 
best to go down to Jerusalem and brave the dangers of such a visit, or to cele- 
brate the feast there iu the mountain, that they might not withdraw from the 
field where the harvest was so great and the laborers were so few. 

After some hours of counsel with His disciples, Jesus came down from the 
mountain, and was confronted by a crowd of ten thousand persons who had sat 
about the shore of the lake impatient for His return, but whose reverent respect 
had prevented them from going up to his retreat to intrude upon His privacy. 
“And Jesus, when He came out, saw a great multitude, and was moved with 
compassion towatds them, because they were as sheep having no shepherd ; and 
He received them, and began to teach them many things, and spake unto them 
of the Kingdom of God, and healed them that had need of healing.” 

Jesus continued His loving ministration to the multitude until the day was 
so far spent that little time remained before night-fall, but yet He took no care 
of the passing hours so bound up was He in His gracious labors. At length 
the disciples ventured to remind Him that they were in a desert place and that 
if He did not send the crowd away, night would overtake them without food 
to feed any of the hungry ones- So anxious had the multitude been to reach 
Jesus that none of the people had thought to carry any provisions with them, 
and this army of improvidents was now in a state of half-famishment. There 
must have been ten thousand to feed, for Matthew says there were five thousand 
men, besides women and children. 

How shall this great multitude be supplied ? I see a selfish man in 
that crowd pulling a luncheon out of his own pocket, and saying: “Let 
the people starve. They had no business to come out here in the desert 
without any provisions. They are improvident, and the improvident ought 
to suffer.” There is another man, not quite so heartless, who says : “ Go 
up into the village and buy bread.” Wbat a foolish proposition. There is 
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not enough in all the village for this crowd; besides, who has the money 
to pay for it? Xerxes’ army, one million strong, was fed by a private indi- 
vidual of great wealth for only one day, but it broke him. Who then shall 
feed this multitude ? 

I see a man rising in that great crowd and asking: “Is there anyone 
here who has bread or meat?” A kind of moan goes through the whole throng. 
“ No bread — no meat.” But just at that time a lad steps up. You know when 
a gfreat crowd goes off upon an excursion, there are always men and boys to 
go along for the purpose of merchandise and to strike a bargain; and so I 
suppose this boy had gone along for the purpose of merchandise ; but he was 
nearly sold out, having only five loaves and two fishes left. The loaves were 
only biscuits, about the size of your fist. He is a generous boy and turns them 
over to Christ. 

But these loaves would not feed twenty people, how much less ten thou- 
sand. Though the action was generous on the part of the boy, so far as satis- 
fying the multitude it was a dead failure. When Jesus comes to the rescue, 
He is apt to come when there is a dead lift. He commands the people that 
they sit down “in ranks, by hundreds and by fifties,” as much as to say: 
“ Order I order ! so that none be missed.” It w'as fortunate that that arrange- 
ment was made; otherwise, at the very first appearance of bread, the strong 
ones would have clutched it, while the feeble and the modest would have gone 
unsupplied. 

I suppose it was no easy work to get the crowd seated, for they all wanted 
to be in the front row, lest the bread give out before their turn should come. 
No sooner are they seated than there comes a great hush over all the people. 
Jesus stands there. His light complexion and auburn locks illumined by the 
setting sun. Every eye is on Him. They wonder what He will do next. He 
takes one of the loaves that the boy furnished and breaks off a piece, which 
immediately grows to as large a size as the original loaf, the original loaf 
staying as large as it was before the piece was broken off. And they leaned 
forward with intense scrutiny, saying : “ Look ! look ! ” When some one, 
anxious to see more minutely what was going on, rises in front, they cry : “ Sit 
down in front I Let us look for ourselves I ” 

And when the bread is passed around, they taste of it skeptically and inquir- 
ingly, as much as to say: “Is it bread? Really, is it bread?” Yes, the best 
that was ever made, for Christ made it. Bread for the first fifty and the second 
fifty. Bread for the first hundred and for the second hundred. Bread for the 
first thousand and for the second thousand. Pass it all around the circle : 
there, where that old man sits leaning on his staff, and where that woman sits 
with the child in her arms. Pass it all around. Are you all fed ? “ Ay ! ay I” 
One basket would have held the loaves before the miracle ; it takes twelve now I 
No wonder that the people were amazed, and that they said : “ This is of a truth 
diat Pioph^ that should come into the world.” 
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PAVEMENTS OF CRYSTAL. 


After miraculously feeding the multitude, Jesus was in such favor with the 
people that they conceived the idea of taking Him by force to make Him king, 



JESX73 WALKING ON THE WATER. — From the Painting by Lanfranco. 


knowing that His aversion 
to worldly honors would 
cause Him to decline with 
displeasure any proposal 
to raise Him to such 
earthly dignity. To es- 
cape the crowd, therefore, 
He sent His disciples back 
to Capernaum in a boat, 
while He retired alone 
into a mountain to pray. 
The disciples had lingered 
about Bethsaida, thinking 
that Jesus would return 
to them before night-fall, 
but as the shades of even- 
ing deepened they gave 
over this hope and started 
for Capernaum, leaving 
their Lord alone to His 
commmunings in the 
mountain fastnesses. The 
disciples pulled away from 
the shore in confidence, 
for they were nearly all 
practised boatmen, but di- 
rectly upon starting a 
furious storm arose, such 
as sweep down upon Gen- 
nesaret with the fury of a 
demon and the suddenness 
of an attack out of ambush. 
Away went the sail, if the 
boat had one, and the wind- 
lashed waters rose up 
until they showed their 
whitened crests like grave- 


stones, and their darkened swirls like sepulchres. The oars became almost use- 
less, for strain and pull and dip, were counteracted Iqt lash and beat of billow. 
So wild was the slorm, so tempestuous the waves, that though Capemaiun ■ was 
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scarce four miles from Bethsaida, after nearly eight hours of toilsome and ener- 
^tic rowing the Apostles were still two miles from their destination. Through 
the gloom of night, perhaps by lightning torch, or divine radiance, the exhausted 
disciples descry an object moving over the tossing waves; first like a misty 
vision, then like a shadowy form, until it approached nearer, and they perceive 
that it is a human form walking on the maddened waters, with step as firm, 
with gait as steady, with concern as indifferent, as though moving along a 
pathway through ripening fields. 

In the mind of any one such a vision would inspire alarm, and even 
though the Apostles had seen many remarkable things transcending natural 
laws, they were now afraid. But their tremblings and disquiet were quickly 
stilled by a cheerful voice ringing like a benediction above the dash of waves, 
Be of good cheer : it is I ; be not afraid.” Thus did Jesus reveal Himself to 
His tired and terror-stricken Apostles, and they hailed Him now not only as 
their Master, but as a deliverer who could bind the winds and fold up the beating 
waves and give them safe and speedy passage to Capernaum. In loving enthusiasm 
Peter cried out to Jesus, “ Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come unto Thee on the 
water, and He said. Come.” Peter leaped out of the boat onto the solid wave 
that bore him up, and started towards Christ, but beside him rolled up the angry 
waters in such mad threatenings that Peter’s faith began to fade, and as it 
diminished his feet sank lower and lower at each step, until in despair he cried. 
“ Lord, save me.” The appeal was not in vain, for Christ gave him His hand 
and lifting him up, said, by way of rebuke for his lack of confidence, “ O thou 
of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” And when they were come into 
the ship, the wind ceased, and they were sore amazed in themselves beyond 
measure, and wondered. 

When Xerxes resolved upon invading Greece he bridged the Dardanelles 
with boats to afford passage for his army of nearly two million men; but a 
storm destroyed the pontoons, which so enraged him that he ordered fetters to 
be thrown into the sea in his senseless effort to bind it, and then commanded 
three hundred men to lash the tempestuous waters with chains by way of pun- 
ishment. But the waves gave no heed to his passion, nor did his impotent 
rage curb their wild and destructive dashings. Canute was powerful enough 
to hold Denmark and to conquer England, but when he sat by the seaside and 
•commanded the incoming tide to approach no closer to his chair, the rolling 
waves poured their flood upon the sands with recurring encroachment and would 
have seized him, powerful king that he was, with their deadly arms, and carried 
him into the sepulchre of the deep, had he not retreated before their resistless 
advance.' But Jesus, clothed in humility and insensible to the flattery of man, 
yrith no earthly possessions, a companion of poverty, and whose friendships 
were among the afBicted, the poor, the accused, and the rejected, was yet 
mightier than all earthly kings, fi3r the sea and the winds were His slaves* 
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CHAPTER XX. 


MIGHTY SERMON AT CAPERNAUM. 


S LNING from Bethsaida to Capernaum, a rough and weary 

way as I found, taking it afoot last December, Jesus 
seems to have secured a little rest before the multitude 
that he dismissed, after miraculously feeding them, dis- 
covered His departure from the mountain into which 
He went to pray. The crowd had remained all night 
about Bethsaida, anxiously awaiting His reappearing, 
f but with their patience finally exhausted by hunger 
and exposure, — for the village could not supply so 
er with food and shelter, — they returned to Capernaum 
day. Their surprise at learning that Jesus had 
1 was so great that upon finding Him they asked, 
1 of incredulity, “ Rabbi, when earnest Thou hither ? ” 
sing that His sudden reappearance, as they believed 
made by miraculous means. 

ntude was now besieging Him again, so that Jesus 
■sioii to rebuke the people for their exhibitions of idle, 
their lack of faith in Him as a spiritual teacher: 
y I say unto you. Ye seek Me, not because ye saw 
but because ye did eat of the ‘loaves and were filled.” 
gave them a discourse of warning against the desires 

of the flesh, — “ that meat which perisheth ” — and exhorted them to 
subordinate their material longings to cravings for spiritual enlightenment — “ the 
meat which endureth to life everlasting.” 

The people, not fully understanding Him, or captious in their curiosity, 
asked, “ What sign shewest Thou then, that we may see and believe Thee. What 
dost Thou work ? Our fathers did eat manna in the desert ; as it is written. He 
gave them bread from heaven to eat.” Here was the same cavilling spirit that 

arose so many times befijre to confront Him and which He rebuked so severely 

as he did now. The Pharisees, seeking to disparage Him in the estimation of 
His followers, now treated Him cavalierly, by asking Him to prove His equal- 
ity or superiority to Moses by the performance of other miracles. They saw 
that the purpose of Christ was specific, and that all His works were means to 
a certain end, for which reason He would not put forth examples of His power 
merely to gpratify the vulgar appetite of unsympathetic, not to say hostile, 
critics, for to have done so would have been to desecrate the attributes of Deity, 
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by making God to appear as ambitious to secure the applause of men. But He 
shows the superior quality of the spiritual bread that givetk life to the world* 

THE BREAD OF LIFE. 

Thinking that Christ spoke of a material bread, the eating of which would 
.lonfer perpetual life, the people begged eagerly that He would bestow upon them 
such a priceless gift, for while they rejected Him, still they had seen Him work 
wonders and were selfish enough to anxiously beseech Him for favors which 
only God could grant. The miracles which He did before them were incontro- 
vertible proofs of supernatural power, but these the influence of the rabbis was 
able to largely discredit by such appeals to the people as these: “We know 
that a Messiah is promised us, and that His coming is near at hand, but when 
He comes no one shall know Him, and He will be clothed not only with power, 
but with the appearance of an avenging God who will purge Israel of her 
enemies, and will raise up Judah to rulership over all the earth.” This concep- 
tion of the Messiah, as before described, was the hope and belief of all Jewry, and 
so long had it been a part of the Jewish life, taught by lesson, tradition, pro- 
phecy and appeals, that not even the disciples themselves could wholly divest 
themselves of it. Therefore when in reply to the request for that bread which 
would give eternal life, Jesus answered that He Himself was the bread sent down 
from heaven, the Jews began to rail at Him saying, “ Is not this Jesus, the son 
of Joseph, whose father and mother we know ? How is it then that He saith, 
I came down from heaven ? ” 

Jesus having condescended to answer the carpings of those who were already 
waiting to condemn Him, had regard also for those among His ' hearers who 
were susceptible to instruction, and He therefore gave them further exposition 
of His sayings, that they might be able to distinguish the necessities of the 
spiritual as well as of the temporal life. “Verily, I say unto you, he that 
believeth on me hath everlasting life. I am that bread of life, I am the living 
bread that came down from heaven ; and the bread that I will give is my flesh* 
which I will give for the life of the world. I say unto you, except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of man, and drink His blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso 
eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life ; and I will raise Him 
np at the last day.” 

ASTOUNDING FAITHLESSNESS. 

At these declarations the murmuring rose to revilings, in which even many 
of Jesus’ followers joined, but why they did not understand that the words 
“ bread ” and “ blood ” were used metaphorically to express the indwelling spirit, 
the spiritual life, it is hard to explain. As a learned writer says, “ The idea of 
eating, as a metaphor for receiving spiritual benefit, was familiar to Christ’s 
hearers, and was as readily understood as our expressions, ‘ devouring a book,* 
or * drinking in instructions.’ ” The rabbis referred to their laws in the same 
manner, so that these metaphorical terms may be said to have been in common 
use, mid their application could not have been misunderstood except as they con- 
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flicted with preconceived opinions.” Some there were who comprehended the 
teaching, but the rabbis were industrious in declaring that Jesus spoke in a 
literal sense, and their influence was sufficient to excite the doubts of many disci- 
ples, who in their turn said, “ This is a hard saying ; who can , hear it,” or 
parphrased, ” These sayings are self-conflicting ; they are contradictory and un- 
explainable.” It is possible that they seriously doubted His mental responsi- 
bility, knowing the great and nnrelaxed strain His mind had been constantly 
snbjected to for probably two years. This is at least the most charitable explana- 
tion of the donbts of His disciples. 

SOME OP THE DISCIPLES ABANDON HIM. 

Seeing how some of His disciples had become disaffected, Jesus turned to them 
and said, “ Doth this offend you ? What if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend 
up where He was before? It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 
nothing; the words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are 
life. But there are some of you that believe not.” Even these words failed to 
quicken their comprehension, for “ from that time many of His disciples went 
back, and walked no more with Him.” 

How truly were Christ’s words as to the requirements for discipleship thus 
proven. In the light of this exhibition of human weakness before wordly power 
and influence, we can plainly see why many who sought Him for appointment 
to discipleship were rejected ; His insight into human nature, His knowledge of 
every heart that was before Him ; His divine estimate of those who came crying 
“ Lord, Lord,” enabled Him to detect the firm from the yielding ; the good from 
the bad ; the faithful from the time-serving. But if many disciples turned away 
from Him in the hour of conflict, the apostles clung to Him in abiding confi- 
dence and love. “ Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also go away ? ” 
Simon Peter answered Him, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life. And we believe, and are sure that Thou art that Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” Faithful Peter! enemies cannot frighten, adversity 
cannot cast down, calumny and persecution cannot swerve him from his loyal 
purpose, nor alienate him from his Lord. No surprise that upon such a rock 
Christ should build His Church ; no surprise that to such a faithful servant the 
keys of the everlasting Kingdom should be entrusted ; no surprise that Peter is 
on the right hand of the Saviour. It was a great satisfaction, a joyous console- 
xnent to Jesus, that He should be answered with such evidence of devotion ; yet 
among these twelve He knew there was one who had no part in these loyal 
sentiments, who was indeed a wolf in the fold, who would at last betray Him.- 

OUTER CLEANLINESS BUT INNER DEFILEMENT. 

- The enemies of Jesus had now a temporary triumph and they would push 
their advantage. Many Pharisees and scribes had been sent up from Jerusalem 
to sow seeds of disbelief among the people that were attracted and being 
converted to the new faith — ^that faith founded by Jesus upon deeds of mercy 
rather than upon mere outward showing and ostentations professions. There 
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had now succeeded to His large following of earnest believers a wide-spread dis» 
affection which was growing apace, started and urged forward by the rabbinical 
class, and gaining fresh impetus at every conflict. But even after the desertion 
of many disciples, Jesus still retained a considerable following, and it was there- 
fore considered advisable by the Pharisees to continue their tactics of casting 
imputations upon His motives, and making open charges of blasphemy against 
Him for claiming to be the Messiah while violating both law and cus- 
tom. Therefore availing themselves of every pretext to expose Him to the 
people for His opposition to the rabbis, and observing many of His disciples 
eating with unwashed hands, they flew at once to Jesus, and holding Him 
accountable for the acts of His followers, pompously asked Him, “ Why walk not 
Thy disciples according to the tradition of the elders, but eat bread with 
unwashed hands ? ” He had answered this inquiry more than once before, and 
therefore with apparently wasted patience He now replied in the vigorous words 
of Isaiah : “This people draweth nigh unto Me with their mouth, and honoreth 
Me with their lips ; but their hearts are far from Me. But in vain do they worship 
Me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men. For, laying aside the com- 
mandments of God, ye hold the traditions of men, as the washing of pots, and 
cups, and brazen vessels, and tables.” Or in other words, “ Ye loud-mouthed hypo- 
crites, who expend your worship in outward forms of ceremonial purity, who 
are sticklers for prescribed customs, who show forth in ostentatious manners to 
gain the applause of men, who assume to discharge all your moral obligations 
by washings, and fasts, and Sabbath observances, and go about bedizened with 
phylacteries, and caps and robes ! Ye shufflers, dissemblers and mountebanks, 
that make of your religion a cloak with, which to cover your moral deformity 
and hide your earthly ambitions ! Ye wash the backs of your hands while the 
palms remain full of defilements ; ye wash your bodies, leaving your hearts 
overflowing with impurity ; ye wash your feet, but continue in the way of all evil. 
Why, in practice, you do not even have regard for that commandment which 
enjoins you to ‘ Honor thy father and thy mother ; ’ ye are like the blind lead- 
ing the blind.” Then said Jesus to the multitude : “ Hearken unto Me every 
one of you, and understand. There is nothing from without a man, that 
entering into him can defile him ; but the things which come out of him, those 
are they that defile the man. He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 

At this severe rebuke and outwitting the Pharisees and scribes g^ew so 
ang^ that even the disciples seem to have become alarmed, for nothing save 
fear could have prompted them to say to Him, “Knowest Thou that the 
Pharisees were offended after they heard this saying ? ” But Peter appears to 
have been really so obtuse that either he failed to comprehend the full purport 
of Christ’s words, or else he was anxious to learn what justification Jesus had 
to make for the severity of His reproachment of the Pharisees; hence when 
Christ returned to Peter’s house the latter said to Him, “ Declare unto us this 
parable,” or “ Give us an explanation of your words.” And Jesus said, “ Are ye 
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also without understanding? Is it possible that yon require an interpretation 
of My sayings, which have such manifest significance ? Do ye not under- 
stand, that whatever entereth the mouth from without, cannot defile him; 
because it entereth not into the heart. That which cometh out of the man, 
that defileth the man. For from within, out of the heart of men, proceed 
evil thoughts, adulteries, fornication, murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, 
deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, false witness, pride, foolishness ; all 
these evil things come from within, and defile the man, but to eat with unwashed, 
hands defileth not a man.” Peter must have been satisfied with the expound- 
ing; and the Pharisees had such full comprehension of the sayings, which were 
accusations against their hypocrisy, that their hostility arose to vengefulness, 
and threatenings against Christ’s life. And “Jesus would walk no more in 
Jewry because the Jews sought to kill Him.” 

SEEKING REST AMONG THE HEATHEN. 

Whatever the Pharisees thought of Him, whatever the railleries, the gibes 
and the accusings flung at Him, Jesus did not lose any of His popu- 
larity as an attraction to the masses. Whatever the influence under which He 
operated. His deeds were merciful and beneficent. Whether His power was 
of Beelzebub or of God, the people knew it was omnipotent, and that at 
His touch or word perfect health came to the dying, and all manner of disease 
and afflictions were cast out. And hence the crowds may have shown a disbe- 
lief of His Messiahship, but they did not diminish. Morning, noon and night 
the multitude followed Him, or stood waiting with anxiety His reappearing, the 
sick, the helpless, the deformed, hovering about His presence in hope, or leaping 
with joy at His touch of restoration. His ceaseless ministrations must have 
been dreadfully exhausting, for, taking upon Himself the physical weaknesses of 
man, like a man He hungered, thirsted and became weary. 

But where can Jesus, with such fame for doing mighty works, find rest. 
Not in Galilee, where the crowds gave Him no surcease from labor; not in Judah, 
where His life was threatened; not in Samaria, where Jews were objects of 
hostility. Being unable to secure repose while among any of His race, 
Jesus decides to go over to Tyre and Sidon, and trust Himself with the 
Canaanites, who perhaps had not yet heard of Him and who would therefore 
permit Him to remain in retirement. “ And from thence Jesus arose and went 
into the borders of Tyre and Sidon, and went into an house, and would have 
no man know it; but He could* not be hid.” 

FAITH OF THE SYROPHCENICIAN WOMAN. 

Fame travels on the wings of day and night ; such fame as His outstripped 
the winds that blow from whence to everywhere. Scarcely had He touched the 
boundary of the Gentile provinces when “ behold a woman of Canaan, who was 
a Greek, a Syrophoenician by nation, whose young daughter had an unclean, 
spirit, heard of Him, came out of the same coasts and fell at His feet ; and cried 
unto Him, saying, ‘ Have mercy on me, O Lord, Thou Son of David ; my 
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daughter is grievously vexed with a devil !” This wonjau was a mother, and 
she had an afflicted daughter. The child had a virulent, exasperating, convul- 
sive disease, called the possession of the devil. The mother was just like other 
mothers ; she had no peace as long as her child was sick. She was a Gentile, 
and the Jews had such a perfect contempt for the Gentiles that they called 
them dogs. Nevertheless, she comes to Christ, and asks His help in her family 
troubles. Christ makes no answer. The people are afraid there is going to be a 
“ scene,” and they try to get the woman out of Christ’s presence ; but He forbids 
her expulsion. Then she falls down and repeats her request. Christ, to rally her 
earnestness, and to make His mercy finally more conspicuous, addresses her, 
.saying, “ It is not meet to take the children’s bread ” — that is, the salvation 
appointed for the Jews — “ and cast it to dogs ” — the Gentiles. 

The whole land of Palestine is to-day, as it was in the time of Christ, 
filled with mean curs ; they are foul and vermin-covered, and snarly, and the 
most contemptuous thing that could be said to any one was to call him a dog. 
It seems as if the sagacity of the dog had not been discovered in those days. Job 
gives him a kick in his thirtieth chapter. Abishai said, in regard to David, 
“ Shall this dead dog curse the king ?” Goliath said to David, “Am I a dog, 
that thou comest out against me with stones ?” Hazael, wishing to depict his 
hatred for some kind of sin, said, “ Is thy servant a dog, that he should do 
this great thing ?” Paul, writing to the Philippians, tried to set forth the 
danger of consorting with certain persons, and said, “ Beware of dogs.” John, 
in Revelations, describing the fact that the abandoned and dissolute and the 
sinful shall be thrust out of heaven, says, “ Without are dogs.” 

But Christ did not mean to characterize that woman as a dog. That 
would have been most unlike Him, who from the cross said, “ Behold thy 
mother.” His whole life so gentle and so loving, He could not have given it 
out as His opinion that that was what she ought to be called ; but He was 
only employing the ordinary parlance in regard to the Gentiles. Yet that 
mother was not to be put off, pleading as she was for the life of her daughter ; 
she was not to be rebuffed, she was not to be discouraged. She says, “ Yea, 
Lord, I acknowledge I am a Gentile dog, but I remember that even the dogs 
have some privileges, and when the door is open they slink in and crawl under 
the table, and when the bread or the meat sifts through the cracks of the 
table, or falls off the edge of it, they pick it up, and the master of the house 
is not angry with them. I don’t ask for a big loaf ; I don’t ask for even a 
big slice; I only ask for that which drops down through the chinks of the 
table — the dog’s portion. It is the crumbs I am after,” Christ felt the wit 
and the earnestness and the stratagem and the faith of that woman. He turns 
upon her and says, “ You have conquered me ; your daughter is well now.” 

There I see the mother going. She feels twenty years younger. Though 
getting on in life she goes with a half-run. Amidst an outburst of hysterical 
laughter and tears they meet. The mother breaks down every time she tries 
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to tell it; the daughter with cheeks as rosy as before she fell in the first fit; 
the doctors of the village prophesying that the cure will not last, because it 
was not according to their prescription. But I read in the oldest medical journal 
of the world, “ The daughter was made whole from that very hour.” 

This is the only time that we find Jesus with His back turned. Thai 
woman came to Him and said, “ Lord, spare the life of my child ; it will not 
cost you anything.” Jesus turns His back. He throws positive discourage* 



JESUS AND THE SYROPHcENiciAN WOMAN —From the Painiiiig by Dronais 


ment upon her petition. Jesus stood with His face to blind Bartimeus, and the 
foaming demoniac, and the limping paralytic, and the sea when He hushed it. 
and the grave when He broke it; but now He turns His back. I asked an 
artist if he ever saw a representation of Jesus Christ with His back tfirned. 
He said. No. Afid it is a fact that you may go through all the picture-galleries 
of London and Dresden and Rome and Florence and Naples,'and you will find 
Christ with full-face and profile, but never with His back turned. Yet here, 
in this passt^, He turned away from the woman. But mercy postponed is. 
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mercy augmented. If the waters of the soul come to the flood-tide, they will 
break away the dam. If the arrow-head be drawn clear back to the bow, it is 
only that it may be projected farther. If Christ turn His back to any one, it 
is only that the dawn on His face may be more effulgent. What were the five 
minutes in which this Syrophenician woman stood in bitterness behind Jesus, 
compared with more than eighteen hundred years in which she has rejoiced 
before Him ? “ Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morn- 

ing. Many a man has put his hand oxer his shoulder to find the cross, and 
lo, it was gone ; but in bringing his hand back again, he has struck the crown 
on his head, radiant with pardon and glory. 

Jesus conquered by a human soul! That woman said, “Take this disease 
away from my daughter.” Christ responded to her, “It is not meet to take 
the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs.” Then she roused her soul into 
an acuteness of expression seldom equalled by poet or painter, or orator or 
satirist, when she said, “ Yea, Lord, but even the dogs eat of the crumbs that 
fall from their master’s table.” Then He turned, and flung pardon and healing 
and help into her soul with the words, “ O woman ! great is thy faith ; be it 
unto thee even as thoxi wilt.” You have seen Him on the white horse of vic- 
tory, all heaven following Him on white horses, in His right hand the drawn 
sword of universal dominion ; the moon under his feet, the stars His tiara ; the 
sun only the rocket shot up in the signal-service of His great host; burning 
worlds only the bonfires of His victory. But now see Him surrender — faith, 
humility and prayer triumphant. 




CHAPTER XXI. 


DEMENTIA AND HUNGER IN DHCAPOLIS. 


VERY WHERE that Jesus went the multitudes followed 
Him. If He escaped the crowds of one citj^, His 
reappearance in another was a signal for a new 
— gathering; but was it not one of the wise provi- 
' deuces that it should be so ? If we follow Him now 

B faith, how much stronger must have been the 

temptations to follow Him in person. Nor is it sup- 
posable that He desired that it should be otherwise. 
His friends used all their persuasive influence to 
induce Him to cease His labors for a while, and 
He may have sought retirement out of deference to their 
anxious requests, but though faint from weariness, Jesus 

f was ever overflowing with mercy and must have found the 
greatest unrest when separated from the crowds that needed 
His gracious ministrations. 

Having probably passed through several towns of Phoenicia^ 
and certainly visiting Tyre and Sidon, the two largest cities 
on the Mediterranean coast, Jesus left the latter place and 
travelled south-eastwardly along the Lebanon Alountains and 
over the natural archway that bridges the Leontes, through 
the upper Jordan valley, under the Hermon range, and by 
Caesarea Philippi, on to the uplands of Gaulonitis, and thence down the Jordan 
valley to the east coast of Gennesaret, in Decapolis. How long He was in 
making this circuit from Capernaum on the west bank of the lake, or what 
were the works that He performed, none of the Gospel writers inform us, but 
so great were His deeds everywhere, that the full importance of them all seems 
to have been overlooked, for which reason a very small part of our Lord’s 
labors is recorded. 

The first visit Jesus made to Decapolis was accompanied by a merciful act 
in healing a demoniac, but His reception by the Gadarenes was so inhospitable 
that he scarcely more than stood upon the coast of the country. Decapolis was. 
a part of Palestine, but ten of its principal cities had resisted the efforts of the 
Jews who tried ^repeatedly to capture them after their return from Babylonish 
captivity. These were called the ten allied free cities, from whence the name 
Decapolis is derived. These cities, Pliny tells us, were Scythopolis, Raphana, 
Gadara, Gerosa, Hippos, Philadelphia, Damascus, Pella, Canatha and Dion.. 
26 (40O 
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They all lay east of the Jordan. The region was immensely populous in the 
time of Christ, but much of it to-day is a deserted wilderness which even ndld 
animals refuse to inhabit. On account of the sturdy resistance of the ten cities, 
which were joined together by defensive and offensive alliances, the Jews held 
the Decapolitaus in great contempt and called them heathen ; but the inhabi- 
tants were chiefly Romans, with a mixture of Syrians and Babylonians, and the 
religion there practised was that of paganism. 

HEALING THE BLIND AND FEEDING THE MULTITUDE. 


In this country Jesus may have hoped to find some quiet that was denied 
Him elsewhere, though it is quite as reasonable to believe that His visit there 



RUINS AT DKCAPOEIS 


was made in pursuance of the divine purpose to preach salvation to the heathen. 
But if He sought rest here His expectation was not fulfilled, for His fame had 
preceded Him and almost immediately He found Himself surrounded by a multi- 
tude as great as that which besieged Him in Galilee. The people, it would 
seem, came not so much to hear Him as to seek His aid as the omnipotent 
physician, for His audiences were, largely composed of sick, dumb, blind and 
crippled, until the mountain top on which He sat, overlooking the sea of Gali- 
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lee, was fairly covered with afflicted humanity. The gospel account of the 
miracles which He performed here are very limited; of the great number 
brought to Him seeking restoration from their misfortune, only one is men- 
tioned: that of a man who was not only deaf but also had an impediment in 
his speech. When the unfortunate came for healing, Jesus took him aside 
from the crowd and putting His fingers into the patient’s ears, and then mois- 
tening His finger-tip and applying it to the man’s tongue. He uttered the 
word’s “ Be opened,” when lo, the gates of his ears swung open to let in the 
hearing so long shut out, and the tongue found its cunning that had so long 
been bridled with paralysis. Not only could the recovered man now hear the 



teachings of his 
benefactor, but 
his tongue was 
loosed to give 
praise for the 
blessing be- 
stowed. 

Following this 
miracle, Jesus 
performed many 
others equally 
wonderful, “ inso- 
miich that the 
multitude won- 
dered, when they 
saw the dumb 
to speak, the 
maimed to be 


whole,, the lame, to walk, and the blind to see : and they glorified the God of 
Israel.” 

Every day the fame of these remarkable healings spread farther and farther, 
and the great gathering of the people continued incr'*ajing until the region about 
could not supply provisions to feed so large an assemblage. But hunger could 
not drive them away from the Teacher, Master and Saviour. The situation 
became at length so critical that Jesus called His disciples to Him and said, “ I 
have compassion on the multitude, because they have now been with Me three 
days, and have nothing to eat : and if I send them away fasting to their own 
houses, they will faint by the way, for divers of them came from far.” But to 
this the disciples replied, “ Why, Lord, how shall so great a multitude as four 
thousand men, besides women and children, be fed here in the wilderness, when 
we have but seven loaves and a few little fishes?” Jesus therefore commanded 
the gathering to sit down on the ground, while He took up the loaves and 
giving thanks He broke them into pieces and gave the broken portions to Hi& 
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disciples whom He commanded to feed the people. Likewise did Jesus bless 
the fishes and these He also ordered His disciples to set before the hungry 
concourse. Wonderful miracle 1 The broken pieces multiplied themselves more 
than a thousand fold, and the few little fishes increased in number until how- 
ever appetizing they were, and however famished was that great crowd after a 
fast of three days, yet there was more than all that vast multitude could eat. 
What a great picnic was there held on the mountain-side, what a delightful 
basket-dinner, in which hunger was not only appeased but opportunity extended 
to enjoy the presence of Jesus, who gave the feast, and when all had eaten, and 
every hungry mouth had been filled to satiety, the more provident in the crowd 
gathered up the fragments of the dinner and found that they filled seven 
baskets. 

JESUS REFUSES TO GIVE A SIGN. 

After miraculously feeding the people, Jesus and His disciples took boat 
and crossed over to the west side of the lake, landing at or near the town of 
Magdala, or properly Magdalan. This place derives its chief notoriety from 
having been the residence of the penitent woman who anointed Jesus at the 
feast given by Simon. She was therefore called Mary Magdalene. But the 
word which applies to the place is very similar to a Jewish term, mcgaddela^ used 
to designate a person wearing plaited hair, which was a custom especially common 
among women of evil morals ; so that it is by an association of term and place 
that Mary Magdalene has been regarded as a fallen woman, and with no better 
reason. The village of Magdalan is now about the most indecent place in 
Palestine. Apparel is for the most part discarded. 

Jesus may have expected to meet here the penitent woman whom He so 
graciously absolved, or He may have sought rest in one of the villages thereabout, 
but if either was His purpo.se He must have been disappointed, for almost as 
His foot touched shore a crowd gathered about Him, among the number being 
many Sadducees, who began at once to open a controversy by asking Him to 
show them a sign from heaven whereby to prove His Messiahship. They no 
doubt reminded Him of the current beliefs respecting good and bad spirits that 
peopled the air, by whose aid those in league with them were able to perform 
many surprising things, and laid great force on the miracles which Moses, 
Elijah, Elisha and Samuel had done, proving them to have been instruments of 
God. “ Now,” said they, “ if you are the Messiah, or one sent before to pre- 
pare His way, gjve us a sign from heaven as a testimony to Your pretensions.” 
But Jesus would not be tempted ; besides. He knew that if works and merciful 
deeds and teachings failed to convince them, signs, of whatever character, would 
be equally unavailing. With a touch of ridicule He therefore turned upon His 
critics and accused them of professing great knowledge respecting the weather, 
which they predicted by signs in the sky, and yet they disregarded the more 
striking signs of the times, the portents of a coming Messiah and the evidences 
so overwhelming of His manifestation and presence. 
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THE LEAVEN OP THE PHARISEES. 

The prejudices against Him were here so strong that Jesus went again into 
a boat with His disciples and sailed for the opposite shore, in the province of 
Philip, where He would be safer than in the Galilean district. In departing. His 
disciples neglected to lay in any provisions, so that they had with them only a 
single loaf of bread. When they reached the other side, at Bethsaida, but proba- 
bly before debarking, Jesus charged them to “ beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees and of the Sadducees, and of the leaven of Herod.” But they did not 
understand Him, thinking that He intended to reprove them for neglecting to 
provide bread for their journey. Seeing their confusion over the false interpre- 
tation of His words, Jesus denounced with indignation their obtuseness and lack 
of faith, and asked how they could be doubtful of His ability and disposition to 
provide bread for their needs after having witnessed the feeding of the multi- 
tude on two occasions from a few loaves of bread and fishes. It was not the 
leaven of material bread that they were to beware of, “ but of the doctrine of the 
Pharisees and of the Sadducees.” Jesus had seen how, under the revilings and 
carpings of the Pharisees and scribes, some of His disciples had turned away 
from Him at Capernaum, and He thus gave warning against attempts which 
would no doubt be made to alienate His followers in the land to which they 
had now come, for they must expect that His enemies would beset them wherever 
they went. 

SIGHT FOR THE BLIND MAN. 

As Jesus stepped out of the boat at Bethsaida, He was surrounded by a 
crowd of people, for wherever He went great numbers flocked about Him craving 
His divine aid. Among those w'ho sought His assistance was a blind man that 
was brought to Him by some friends who begged Christ to touch the unfortu- 
nate. It thus appears clear that the people had associated the touch of Jesus 
with a marvellous virtue, and that they believed His healing was performed 
rather through the potentiality of a gift of healing than by the Divine power 
that was in Him ; others thought that He restored the afflicted by the employ- 
ment of magie art and incantation, as many had pretended to do before Him. 
To destroy this impression, Jesus proceeded to effect His cures by the use of 
different outward means to show that no prescribed forms governed His actions. 
Therefore, when the blind man was brought to Him, instead of immediately 
opening His eyes, as He might have done, Jesus led the afflicted one out of 
the town, probably to the better arouse his spiritual insight, and when alone 
He spat upon the sealed eyes and then putting His hands upon him asked the 
blind man if He could see. The restoration was only partial, for the afflicted 
one looked up and said, “ I see men as trees walking.” But Jesus certainly 
had a purpose in employing two efforts to complete the miracle; He no 
doubt gave him according to the measure of his faith. If at first the man had 
hope, Jesus did enough for him to excite His faith, and when faith took the 
place of hope Jesus touched his eyes and the man saw clearly, so that belief 
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superseded faith. But instead of working these beneficent deeds to procure the 
applause and gratitude of the world, Jesus did them purely as acts of mercy, 
with no desire for reward or popularity. Thus when He restored the blind man 
He sent him away to his house, saying, “ Neither go into the town, nor tell it to 
any one in the town.” 

CiBSAREA PHILIPPI AND ITS 
BEAUTEOUS SITUATION. 

From Bethsaida Jesus 
and His disciples jour- 
neyed northward to 
Caesarea Philippi, which 
was located not far from 
the north-eastern bound- 
ary of Decapolis. The 
city had been rebuilt, 
three years before the 
birth of Christ, by Philip, 
upon the site of a very 
ancient town called, in 
honor of the Canaanitish 
god, Baal-Gad, and was 
renamed out of flattery 
for Augustus Caesar, and 
to which his own name 
was added to distinguish 
the city from Caesarea on 
the Mediterranean coast. 

Immediately before its re- 
construction in a style of 
great splendor, the place 
was known as Panais 
(now Banais), which was 
given it in honor of the 
shepherd god Pan, wor- 
shipped by the Greeks, 
to whom a cave near by, 
and out of which the head 
waters of the Jordan gush, 
was sacred. In this sylvan district the first Grecian immigrants settled, and 
finding a cave at the base of Mount Hermon, in the extremity of the Jordan 
valley, with the most romantic and picturesque surroundings, they dedicated 
it as a sanctuary to their sylvan deity, which Herod recognized by erecting 
there a magnificent temple of white marble in deification of his emperor, thus 



JESUS heading the blind man out ok the Town. 



CAVK DEDICATED TO THE WORSHIP OF PAN. 


day in Palestine. Hauno says: “This cave lies immediately behind a raised 
yet retired nook or hollow among the hills, and immediately beneath a conical 
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heiglit of more than looo feet, rising between two of those deep ravines which 
run up into the great mountain, upon the summit of which there now stand 
not noblest ruins that the whole country around exhibits, equal in extent, if not 
in grandeur, to those of Heidelberg — the ruins of the castle of Zubeibeh. 
Immediately beneath the entrance into the cave — along a breadth of more 
than loo feet — there gush forth from among the stones a thousand bubbling 
rills, coming from some hidden fountain-head, and from their long dark subter- 
ranean journey springing all joyously together into the light of day, forming 
at once by their union a stream which is one of the chief sources of the 
Jordan.” The district is one of the most fruitful in all Palestine, as well as 
affording the grandest view of mountain, hill, valley, caiion, caves, rivers, 
fountains and fertile fields of pomegranates, olives, vines, fig-trees, and grain, 
that human eye ever rested upon. 

JESUS AT C^SAREA PHILIPPi. 

To this magnificent region Jesus directed His footsteps, followed by His 
disciples, who, like Himself, had become objects of popular hatred through the 
imputations, accusations and revilings of the Pharisees, Sadducees, scribes and 
rabbis, who had suppressed their differences to make common war on Christ. 
As they journeyed northward Jesus became reflective, pondering upon the hatreds 
and mad ambitions of the world, of the suffering which He had relieved, the 
truths which He had declared, the salvation which He had promised, the fulfil- 
ment of prophecies upon which the hopes, the aspirations, the faith of the nation 
had for ages been concentrated, and of His rejection, His calumniation. His peril. 
The people knew Him as a worker of wonders, a just man, a living example 
of humility and mercy, but they knew Him not as God. In this mood He 
turned to His heavenly Father and prayed, as was His practice whenever the 
burdens of depression from realization of the wrongs He suffered were heaviest, 
and while thus seeking solace from God He was interrupted by the disciples 
coming to Him. From prayer He turned to questioning them, asking, “ Whom 
do men say that I, the Son of Man, am ? ” and they answered, “ Some say 
that Thou art John the Baptist ; some say Elias, and others say Jeremias, or 
one of the old prophets risen again.” All this Jesus well knew but He desired to 
test the faith of His followers, and therefore He asked again, “ But whom say 
ye that I am ?” Whereupon Peter, as spokesman for all the disciples, with a 
burst of faith and devotion, replied, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” 

Up to this time, while frequently intimating His Messiahship, He had not 
directly declared His divinity except to the Samaritan woman, and once by 
assent to the Apostles, but now He spoke clearly by open announcement, say- 
ing, “Blessed art thou Simon Bar-jona: for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven.” And as a reward for the 
faithfulness displayed, Jesus told Peter that He would make His faith the 
foundation of His Church which shall endure forever, and that His disciples 
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should also be the foundation stones, and their works its superstructure, but He 
charged them to tell no one that he was the Christ. 

JESUS REBUKES PETER. 

Having received expressions of their devout faith, Jesus became more con- 
fidential with His disciples and now took occasion to reveal not only the full pur- 
pose of His mission on earth but explained to them what a sacrifice, in expia- 
tory offering for the sins of the world, He would at last have to make ; plainly 
telling them that He must go to Jerusalem, where He would not only be 
rejected as the Messiah, but be subjected to abuse and in the end to execution 
by His enemies, though on the third day thereafter He would be raised 
from the dead. 

Peter, who was an impetuous, impulsive and emotional man, whose devo- 
tion would lead him to any extremity at the call of distress, could not withhold 
expression of his fervor as a friend and follower of the Lord, and he therefore 
threatened to interpose his efforts to prevent the fulfilment of Christ’s rueful 
prophecy : “ Then Peter took Him, and began to rebuke Him, saying, ‘ Be it far 
from Thee, Lord : this shall not be unto Thee.’ ” He had not yet understood 
Jesus, nor His purpose, looking always to the material rather than the spiritual 
salvation of Israel, and regarded Jesus as that power which was not only able to 
circumvent the plans of dangerous enemies but which would, as a last resource, 
hiimble Israel before its final triumph as a nation by compelling a recognition 
of His Messiahship. His conceptions were therefore of a kingdom of this earth 
instead of a heavenly kingdom. For this .sordid, belief Jesus reproached him, 
saying, “Get thee behind Me, Satan (tempter); thou art an offence unto Me; 
for thou savourest not of the things that be of God, but those that be of 
men.” 

To give a more apt illustration of His meaning, and to disabuse the minds 
of His followers of such illusions as Peter had given creation to. He called 
His disciples and the people to Him and .said to them, “ Whosoever will come 
after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me. For whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it ; but whosoever will lose his life for My .sake and the 
gospel’s, the same shall save it. For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ? . . Whosoever therefore shall be ashamed of 
Me and My words, in this adulterous and .sinful generation, of him also shall the 
Son of Man be ashamed ; for He shall come in His own glory, and in the glory of 
His Father with the holy angels, and then He shall reward ever^’ man according 
to his works. And He said unto them. Verily I say unto you, that there be 
some of them that stand here who shall not taste of death till they have seen 
the Son of Man coming in His Kingdom.” 



CHAPTER XXII. 


IRRADIATED MOUNTAIN OF TRANSFIGURATION. 




Caesarea Philippi, (the ruins of which 
H ^ appeared to us sadly tremendous as we encamped there 

December), Jesus may have made a circuit of a 
i H considerable region thereabout, or He may have gone into 

retirement with His disciples for the double purpose of 
fi'H ulffl privately instructing them in their duties, which they must 

soon take upon themselves without His helpful presence, 
and also to escape the persecutions of His enemies who 
continued to menace His life. But where He went or 
I w what He did we do not know ; there is no record ; there 

is no intimation. For at least six days Jesus was practi- 
cally withdrawn from the world, so far as the gospel 
■ ' i narratives are concerned, for it is written that “ Six days after these 
sayings [His rebuke of Peter and declarations to His disciples and 
the people] Jesus taketh Peter, James, and John his brother, and 
leadeth them up into a high mountain apart by themselves, to pray.” 

Why did Jesus show this apparent favoritism ? What prompted 
Him to permit only these three to behold the glory which was now 
about to be visited upon Him, and withhold such ineffable testi- 
mony from the other nine ? It is enough for us to know that He 
M had good reasons for so doing, and they are not beyond the pale of 

^ plausible supposition. In a company of twelve men there are always 

to be found great differences of temperament, and it is this Variety of disposi- 
tions that creates friendships and arouses dislikes. All of the apostles were 
no doubt ardently attached to Jesus, but there were some who must have 
become closer to Him than others ; some who blended their live*s with His own 
more perfectly ; some who understood Him better ; some who loved Him with 
a greater fulness of devotion, and some who better comprehended His mission, 
than others. They had all sat at His feet and listened, with admiration, won- 
derment and feelings of endearment, to His wisdom and counsel, but some must 
have come closer to His heart than others, and felt the throb of His bosom and 
interpreted the voice of His soul. Why, even in the family circle, while parents 
may love all their children alike, yet there are one or two of a half-dozen that 
seem to ask more ardently for the parental blessings, whose attachments appear 
to be stronger, whose conduct gives more cordial demonstration of affectionate 
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endearment. In sEort, some natures blend, while others will not assimi- 
late ; some are drawn irresistibly together, while between others there is the 
barrier of diffidence, or uncongeniality, or repulsion, forbidding confidence, 
companionship. Thus while Jesus certainly felt great warmth of friendship 
for all His disciples, and this love was returned by them, yet some enjoyed a 
degree of affection much greater than others. Indeed, Jesus Himself plainly 
indicated His special love for John and James, those sons of thunder, and for 
Peter, on more than one occasion. It is quite probable also, that James, John 
and Peter were better prepared to receive the testimony which was about to 
be given, for their spiritual insight, while not yet entirely clear, was greater, 
we must believe, than that of the other disciples who had not yet come to a 
realization of the spiritual kingdom which Christ was to set up. 

OH, WONDROUS VISION! 

Having fully revealed Himself to His apostles as the Messiah promised, 
the time had now *:ome for offering another testimony, in addition to the mira- 
cles performed, to the complete substantiation of His claims, in which God 
Himself was to be the witness. Therefore, while Jesus was praying on the 
mountain peak, somewhere near Cmsarea Philippi, the proof of His divinity 
suddenly blazed up in a cloud of glory, to dazzle, bewilder and to awe the three 
disciples. “And as he prayed. He was transfigured before them; the fashion 
of His countenance was altered, and His face did shine as the sun, and His 
raiment was as white as the light, glistening and shining exceeding white as 
snow ; so as no fuller on earth can white them. And behold, there talked with 
Him two men, which were Moses and Elias : who appeared in glory, and spoke 
of His decease which He should accomplish at Jerusalem. But Peter and they 
that were with him were heavy with sleep; and when they were awake, they 
saw His glory, and the two men that stood with Him.” 

Oh, what wondrous, sublime, ecstatic spectacle I Behold this glorious vision 1 
Jesus had heretofore appeared to His disciples and the multitudes as only a 
servant, a man so merciful that His heart was always bursting with sympathj^ ; 
so kind that His eyes spoke benedictions upon all who came to claim His help ; 
so generous, that He gave up ever 3 ’thing and worked unceasingly that the suf- 
fering might be able to share all His bounty. They had seen Him pale and 
faint from protracted exertion in His mission of immeasurable inercj’^ ; His feet 
blistered from hard travel over dusty highways, and rugged steeps and rocky 
valleys ; they had seen Him reviled, traduced, persecuted by mendacious Phari- 
sees, who sowed His paths with slander, and set crowds against Him by the 
vilest of all possible misrepresentations. But now behold the everlasting testi- 
mony of that great Trinity of which God Himself stood at the head. See how 
His benign face shines like a blazing sun, and how His worn raiment scintil- 
lates with ineffable light radiating from His precious body. Glory on His head, 
and at His feet, and holding Him in the sublimation of Messianic splendor, and 
the super-exaltation of transfiguration. 
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THE GLORY OF HEAVEN REVEALED. 

How long had Jesus been praying? — perhaps through the long watches, 
until His disciples’ eyes grew heavy with the weight of sleep, and until dark- 
ness had flung down the curtain of midnight, and the stars seemed to wink with 
drowsiness. But such flood of heavenly light flashed over the mountain top 
that midnight became as midday, and awoke to living ecstasy the dreaming dis- 
ciples whose eyes opened upon a scene more dazzling with awe-inspiring mag- 
nificence than was ever before or since witnessed. Behold Jesus, the glorified 
one, and the great lawgiver bound in spiritual companionship with the great 
prophet, the three conversing as in loving brotherhood, but in which compas- 
sion and sorrow told how all heaven was moved by the sacrifice that was soon 
to be made. 

Gradually the vision faded, and when Peter recovered from his overwhelm- 
ing awe at the beatification of his Lord, in the enthusiasm of intense felicity 
he said to Jesus, “ Master, it is good for us to be here ; and if Thou wilt, let 
us make three tabernacles ; one for Thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias.” 
He would on this sacred spot have elaborate and adorned tents pitched, 
■one in honor of Divinity, a second in honor of the Law, and the third in honor 
of Prophecy. But, “ while He thus spake, there came a bright cloud, and over- 
shadowed them ; and they feared as they entered into the cloud, and there 
came a voice out of the cloud, ‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased : hear ye Him.’ ” It was the glorious cloud of God’s presence, the 
Shekinah that symbolized Jehovah’s appearance in the Tabernacle, the great 
light that illuminates all the shores of eternity. Such blinding effulgence that 
the three disciples fell upon their faces with fear, but in another moment the 
visitation was ended ; the flaming cloud uprose ; day broke over the mountain, 
and as the voice ceased Jesus touched the three, saying, “ Arise, be not afraid.” 

JESUS POINTS TO JOHN AS FORERUNNER. 

The gentle touch of Jesus’ hand dispelled all fear from His disciples, and 
with returning trustfulness how they must have felt a worshipful impulse ; and 
what flattery and exaltation they must have experienced at the remembrance 
of the glorious vision, and how anxious must they have been to tell their 
experience to their less favored companions; and to proclaim to the people the 
heavenly manifestation made in their presence in demonstration of the divine 
Sonship of Jesus. But as they came down from the peak of transfiguration, 
Christ especially charged them to reveal nothing of what they had just seen 
until He was risen from the dead. 

The vision of deification probably served to render the disciples more difii' 
flent in their intercourse with Jesus, for while the three talked freely among 
themselves as to what could be His meaning of rising from the dead, they had 
so far lost their familiarity with the Lord that it would appear they were too 
reserved to ask Him for a full exposition of His allusion. But they held dis- 
course with Him on other subjects equally important to them, and on one sub- 
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ject particularly, which had before been frequently alluded to, namely, that of 
the forerunner whom the scribes declared should first come to prepare the way 
of the Messiah. “And His disciples asked Him, saying, ‘ Why then say the 
scribes that Elias must first come ? ”’ It was the seeking after light on one 
of the oldest traditions of the Jews since they had become a nation ; a tradition 
which had such strong hold upon the beliefs of the people that even the dis- 
ciples could not wholly divest themselves of their faith in its truth, for other- 


wise they would not have 
propounded such a ques- 
tion. Respecting the 
sacredness and tenacity of 
such a belief, Jesus gave 
them a full answer, which 
must have clearly satisfied 
their longings for a recon- 
cilement of their traditions 
with the appearance of 
Christ. Said He, “ Elias 
truly shall first come and 
restore all things. But I 
say unto you, that Elias 
is come already, and they 
knew him not, but have 
done unto him whatsoever 
they listed; likewise also, 
as it is written of Him, 
shall the Son of Man 
suffer many things, and 
be set at naught of them. 
Then the disciples under- 
stood that He spake unto 
them of John the Baptist.” 
In other words. He ex- 
plained to them ; “ The 

tradition of a forerunner 
of the Christ promised is 



true ; the Jews have believed that Elias would be that forerunner, hence I say 
that Elias has come. But John the Baptist was the true forerunner, and he 


it was who prepared the way, but the Jews rejected him and finally put him 
to death. The Saviour has indeed come, but the people having rejected John 
will now reject Me, and, with even greater hostility than they showed for John, 
iiave set Me at naught and will very soon crucify Me.” 
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EPILEPSY CURED. 

As Jesus and His three favored companions came down from the mountain, 
which was on the day following His transfiguration, He saw a multitude sur- 
rounding the nine disciples, creating a tumult by derisive shouts and confusing 
questions. As Jesus drew near, the crowd recognized Him and leaving the 
abashed disciples they rushed out to greet Him. Among the gathering were 
many scribes, for they did not cease following Him about, striving to counteract 

His influence and to array 
the people against Him. 
When the crowd reached 
Jesus, He asked the scribes 
what was the cause of the 
disturbance, but their an- 
swer was given by a poor 
suppliant father, who, kneel- 
ing at Christ’s feet, entreated 
Him, saying, “ Lord, have 
mercy, I beseech Thee, and 
look upon my son; for he 
is mine only child, which 
hath a dumb spirit; for he 
is a lunatic, and sore vexed, 
for ofttimes he falleth into 
the fire, and oft into the 
water. And wheresoever he 
taketh him, he teareth him, 
and bruising him hardly 
departeth from him ; and he 
suddenly crieth out and 
foameth and gnasheth with 
his teeth, and pineth away ; 
and I brought him to Thy 
disciples and besought them 
that they should cure him, 
and they could not.” 

What a sad picture was here presented. The only child of a doting father ; 
from a nursling in which parental hope and expectation of useful, prosperous 
and honorable station budded had now flowered in bitter disappointment, and 
by inexpressible misfortune had become a living wound, an object of perpetual 
grief, a concern of inextinguishable anxiety, and a sorrow that cannot be 
measured even by death of the first-bom. And in this depth of affliction the 
son and father lived on through years of torment until the hope that had 
withered, and the ambition that was blasted, and the day-dreams that had faded, 
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budded forth again in sudden and glorious surprise at the appearance of Jesus. 
How must the father have felt when he first heard, in profound astonishmem, 
of the wondrous cures that Christ and His disciples were performing? Did 
his aching heart thrill with expectation, and did he now look forward to the 
restoration of his terribly afflicted boy through Divine instrumentality? Yes; 
buried hope must have been quickly resurrected, for hearing that the disciples 
were in his vicinity, he carried his demoniac child to them, seeking their aid 
for that relief which others had time and again tried to afford, but in vain. 
Now he brings the demented and wasted and epileptic boy and tells them how 
great are his sufferings, and how terrible are his ravings, and how pity-com- 
pelling are the exhibitions of Satanic influence which mark nearly every hour 
of his life. The nine apostles are moved by the story of the father and the 
sad appearance of the boy, about whom they now assemble to work the miracle 
of his cure; but speak as they may, pray as they may, mauipulate him as 
they may, the evil spirit will not leave him. It requires stronger faith than 
theirs to overpower Satan ; it needs a holier physician than can be found among 
the nine to grapple successfully with such a tenacious disease aud possession. 
One after another they try to relieve the boy, but in vain ; then they renew 
their efforts all together, but it is of no use, the evil spirit will not come out 
of the victim. 

The people laugh at this discomfiture of the disciples and deride their 
pretensions, while the father buries his face in his hands, cast down with hope- 
lessness again into even greater depression than before. But the shouts of 
scoffers are suddenly hushed, as Jesus is seen approaching, and the voice of 
derision is changed to a cry of exultation and welcome. As one body, the 
people run out to meet Jesus with acclaims, followed by the father, in 
whom hope springs forth anew. And now we behold him in an attitude of 
worshipful humiliation at the feet of our Lord, begging of Him that aid which 
His nine apostles had been unable to afford. Learning of the failure, Jesus 
offered a rebuke to the disciples of small faith, saying: “O faithless and per- 
verse generation, how long shall I be with you ? how long shall I suffer you ? ” 
And to the father, “Bring thy son hither to me.” 

The suffering child was forthwith brought, but as he came iuto the imme- 
diate presence of the Divine Physician, he was attacked with a violent paroxysm 
which threw him down, and there he lay in terrible convulsions, gfroaning, 
frothing, and in contortions that must have excited all that crowd with gpreat 
sympathy. Jesus asked the father how long the boy had suffered from this 
frightful affliction, and received for reply, “ Since childhood, and ofttimes it hath 
cast him into the fire, and into the water to destroy him ; but if Thou canst 
do anything, have compassion on us and help us.” Christ was now to give 
not only an evidence of His divine power, but to impart a lesson by way of 
illustrating the faith necessary to salvation as well as that which is required 
of those seeking divine aid. Therefore saiu He, “ If thou canst believe ; all 
27 
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things are possible to bim that believeth.” At this tbe father took hope, but 
yet he had been so often disappointed, and the cure of such a sorely and long 
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afflicted one seemed to him so nearly impossible, that in despairing voice and 
with eyes filled with tears, he exclaimed, “ Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine 
unbelief.” 
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This half-hearted faith was yet a manifestation of a desire for greater 
strength to believe, which Jesus rewarded by casting out the evil spirit that 
possessed the boy, but before finally departing the sufferer fell into another fit 
which* so convulsed him that at its expiration he lay as one dead, with rigid 
features, pallid countenance, glazed eyes, so that all who looked on him believed 
that the boy was indeed dead, and so declared. But the miracle was concluded 
by Jesus taking the subject by the hand and lifting him up fully restored and 
delivering him sound in mind, pure in body, healthy in every organ, to his 
overjoyed father, “ and they were all amazed at the mighty power of God.” 

THE ASTONISHED DISCIPLES. 

The confusion which the nine disciples felt before the crowd over their 
failure to restore the boy was not nearly so great as that which they now 
experienced before their Lord, and they sought the earliest opportunity for 
privately asking Jesus why they had been unable to cast out the evil spirit. 
He answered them by rebuking them for their unbelief, and by declaring that 
had they proper faith no difficulty would be so great that they could not over- 
come it, but without this firmly convincing belief and this strong sustaining faith 
they could do nothing above other men. 

After remaining for some time in the district about Caesarea Philippi, 
Jesus took His departure from that territory and went over again into Galilee, 
followed by His twelve apostles, proceeding probably by way of Dan and 
across the Lebanon mountains, thus avoiding the more frequented highwaj’^s. 
His active ministry was now approaching its close, and His time was hence- 
forth largely devoted to instructing His apostles in their duties, and in pre- 
paring them for the tragic end of His life, now near at hand. 

As they journeyed, or possibly while in some retreat among the moun- 
tains, where retirement from the people was not likely to be interrupted, Jesus 
foretold to His disciples again how He would soon be betrayed, and executed, 
and that three days after His death He would be resurrected. The disciples 
however could not understand His prophecy, seemingly choosing to regard His 
words as conveying some secret meaning, like that veiled in His parables, but 
they were afraid to ask Him for an explanation. They did not cease to believe 
that He would sooner or later exercise His divine power for the establishing 
of the material kingdom which all Jewry had so long looked forward to, and 
though He gave them many assurances that His was a spiritual and not a 
material kingdom, yet they preferred to consider His words as dark sayings 
rather than abandon their old traditions and beliefs. 

CHRIST PAYS TAX. 

After wandering for a while in Northern Galilee, Jesus proceeded to Caper- 
naum, still in company of His disciples, where He avoided strangers because 
there was such hostility against Him that His public appearance there now 
would certainly have been quickly followed by His arrest. He no doubt lodged 
with Peter, or with the sons of Zebedee— John and James, who were probably 
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better able to care for Him. But His disciples did not withdraw themselves, 
for shortly after their arrival at Capernaum one of the tribute collectors came 
to Peter and asked him if his Master had yet paid His tax. This tribute was 
a levy first made by Moses upon the people to provide funds for the bdilding 
of a Tabernacle, which was collected yearly, at the time of the “ numbering 

of the people.” 
The collection 
ocntinued up to 
the time of the 
captivity of the 
Jews, and was re- 
imposed after the 
return from bond- 
age, but the pay- 
ment was not 
enforced by pro- 
visions of legal 
penalties, being 
rather in the na- 
ture of a free 
offering towards 
the maintenance 
of the Temple 
service. The 
amount, too, was 
small, being 
about $1.75 of 
our money for 
every Israelite 
above twenty 
years of age, in 
whatever country 
he might be liv- 
ing, the priest- 
hood alone being 
exempted. But 
small as was this 
tax offering, in 
the aggregate it 

amounted to a vast sum which, constantly accumulating, filled the Temple 
treasury and was the object that le4 to repeated violations of the sanctuary 
and finally to the destruction of both the Temple and Jerusalem by Titus, and 
the sequestration of the treasure by his father, the Emperor Vespasian, who 
transferred it to the Capitoline Jupiter. 



THE TRIBUTE MONEY. — From the Painting by Titian. 
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It is probable that when Jesus arrived in Capernaum, the period for mak- 
ing the annual collection was passed and that He was in arrears, for otherwise 
we cannot understand the spirit of the inquiry which the collector addressed to 
Peter. . Anxious to perform a service and to discharge an obligation for his 
Master, Peter acknowledged the unpaid tax and went immediately away to his 
house to get the money. But on the very threshold he was arrested by Jesus 
who, learning of the cause of his return, began questioning His devoted disciple 
on the propriety of paying the annual levy, a question which had long been in 
dispute between the Pharisees and Sadducees. Jesus, in this instance, agreed 
with the latter in condemning the collection as an injustice, but rather than 
offend against a long-observed custom having a Mosaic precedent. He told Peter 
to go to the sea and cast in a hook and to open the mouth of the first fish 
taken, in which he would find the money with which to pay the tribute of both 
Peter and Himself. “ That take,” said Jesus, “ and give unto them for Me 
and thee.” 

The object of this miracle is more important than the singularity of its 
performance, in which many profess their inability to perceive any special rea- 
son or lesson. When the Lord met Peter at the door He asked, “ Of whom 
do the kings of the earth receive custom or tribute? of their own children or 
of strangers ?” and Peter answered, “ Of strangers.” “ Then ” said Jesus, “ are 
the children free.” Jesus took this means of impressing Peter, who had con- 
fessed Him as the Son of God, with His Divinity, which placed Him on equality 
with the King of kings, and who thus being the true Temple was exempt 
from levies for its maintenance. And He implies the exemption of Peter also, 
and inferentially of all His disciples, though He did not thus reveal Himself 
to the others. 

AMBITIOUS DISCIPLES. 

This favoritism, which Jesus had shown to three of His apostles on several 
occasions, and again exhibited in the payment of the tribute money for Peter, 
caused jealousies, and discussions, and perhaps hard feelings, until at length 
their disputes prompted some of the disciples to ask, after much persuasiotf by 
Jesus, who saw that they were in contention among themselves, “ Who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven?” The question was considered such a 
grave one, involving as it did the conception of the disciples respecting heaven, 
in opposition to the establishment of the spiritual kingdom which Jesus had 
several times declared, that He called all the apostles about Him and answered 
the inquiry by imparting instructions as to what constituted the kingdom of 
heaven, and who might enter therein. “ If,” said He, “ any man desire to be 
first, the same shall be last of all, and servant of all.” The disciples evidently 
had in .mind the setting up of an earthly kingdom, the restoration of Judah, 
and a refounding of the Jewish government upon a new theocracy of which 
Christ was to be the head. Having been witnesses of His omnipotent power, 
they regarded His declarations as containing a hidden meaning which they 
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construed as implying the early establishment of His kingdom on earth, and 
they entertained an ambition, if not a firm belief, that they would be appointed 
to high offices or hold some place of distinguished preferment in the new 
government. This aspiration, as well as false conception, was now destroyed 
by more explicit statements and clearer revelation than He had ever made 
before. Jesus called a little child and taking it up in His loving arms. He 
said to His apostles, “ Except ye be converted [from your ambitions] and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Whosoever shall receive one of such children in M}^ name, receiveth Me : and 
whosoever shall receive Me, receiveth not Me, but Him that sent Me. For he 
that is least among you all, the same shall be great.” As Dr. Eddy 
says, our Lord’s language may be paraphrased thus : “ You are disputing 
among yourselves who shall be greatest in My kingdom, when it is doubtful 
whether you are qualified to enter it. Behold this child, so obedient to My 
call, so confiding, so unambitious, so loving; this is a model disciple. If you 
would be great in My kingdom, renounce first all your pride and jealousy and 
lust for pre-eminence, and become as this little child. Whosoever shall humble 
himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 

The lesson thus imparted by Jesus made such impression upon the disci- 
ples that they asked other questions, in a spirit of desire for further instruc- 
tions respecting their duties and faithful performance of all obligations, and the 
righteous observance of such requirements as would qualify them for admission 
into the spiritual kingdom. Jesus gratified their longings by an exposition of 
the doctrinal basis upon which His Church was to be founded, on the evil of 
offenders against justice and forbearance, and the necessity of every man keep- 
ing well the faith and in seeking to bring others into communion with God 
and fellowship with the Son, illustrating His lesson of compassion and for- 
bearance by powerful allegory. 

FORGIVE FOUR HUNDRED AND NINETY TIMES. 

“ Then came Peter to Him, and said. Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him ? Till seven times ?” Yes, answered Jesus, 
seven times, and seventy times seven ; indeed, there should be no limit, no 
depth, no height, no boundary to forgiveness. And to impress more firmly 
upon His disciples the grace, beauty and praiseworthiness of pardon, and the 
deformity, vice and iniquity of pitiless avengement or rigorous exaction. He 
gave them a parable of an unjust creditor. “Therefore is the kingdom of 
heaven likened unto a certain king which would take an account of his servants.” 
The king (or lord) had many debtors, for being rich he was a large lender to 
the poorer people; but however rich a man may be he must look after his 
loans, his mortgages, his accounts, or else the largest fortune will soon be 
distributed beyond reclamation. So there are days for paying as well as for 
lending, and this lord now sent out notices to his debtors for them to come 
and settle their indebtedness to him. In the olden times, and even in this 
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country less than one hundred years ago, there were such laws in force as 
enabled creditors to oppress their debtors to the limit of human endurance, and 
even to take charge of and mutilate the body after death. At the demand of a 
Shylock, Antonio might be thrust into jail, or, with his wife and children, be sold 
into slavery to satisfy the debt. And it was so in Palestine in the time of Christ. 

And the lord, having sent out notices to those who owed him sums of 
money, and found that one of his chief delinquents, whose indebtedness was 

ten thousand talents, had 
allowed the obligation to 
remain unpaid after ma- 
turity, ordered the man 
to be brought before him. 
The poor fellow no doubt 
presented a pitiable sight, 
for he knew how harsh 
and mercilessly exacting 
were nearly all the rich 
men, so rigorous in their 
dealings that the lenders 
were called lords, and the 
borrowers were known as 
servants. And trembling 
from head to foot the de- 
linquent made his appear- 
ance. “ Why have you 
not paid your debt to 
me ? ” angrily demands 
the lord. “ Because,” an- 
swers the fear-stricken de- 
faulter," I have no money.” 
“Then away with him to 
prison, and put up his wife 
and children at auction, 
and let them be sold for 
slaves to the highest bid- 
der, and bring to me the price of their bondage.” “ Hold, hold one moment,” 
cries the poor unfortunate, falling upon his knees before the hard lender, “ spare 
my wife, the loved one of my bosom, and my dear little children, who are 
guiltless of wrong; send them not into servitude for my iinprovidence ; save 
them from the misery, the degradation and the blight that slavery would 
impose. I pray you, sir, have mercy and patience and I will pay you all.” 

The lord could not withstand this plea ; that voice of supplication went to 
his heart with such force that it opened the well of compassion, and so deeply 
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moved was he by the wail of distress, that he ordered the debtor to be released 
and even discharged him from further liability. This was an act of mercy 
which set the rich lord upon a pre-eminence of nobility and goodly example, 
and is an illustration of the pardoning grace of God, who freely forgives every 
debtor who comes with an earnest supplication for pardon for offences. 

But how did the forgiven debtor profit by the mercy that had been shown 
him ? Immediately after receiving a discharge at the hands of his compassion- 
ate lord, he went out and sought for a man who owed him the pittance of one 
hundred pence. Finding the small borrower over the way, this heartless man, 
transformed from humble debtor to enraged creditor, rushed across to him, took 
the delinquent by the throat, and demanded that the debt be paid at once. The 
surprised, alarmed and trembling servant fell at the feet of his inexorable 
master and pleaded with him for mercy and a little patience, promising to pay 
the debt if but a short time was allowed him in which to raise the moneir. 
But, to his shame, with an exhibition of avarice and cruelty that was disgrace- 
ful to humanity, the creditor ordered the unfortunate man cast into prison, there 
to remain until the debt was discharged. But such savage rapacity was not to 
go unwhipped of justice. The lord who forgave the debtor, learning how he 
had abused a more unfortunate defaulter, sent for him, and when he came 
cowering and abject, like a base ingrate about to receive his well-merited pun- 
ishment, the lord said to him: “O thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all 
that debt because thou desiredst me: shouldst not thou also have had com- 
passion on thy fellow servant, even as I had pity on thee?” And in wrath at 
this unrequitement of the mercy that had been shown him, the generous lord 
handed him over to the officers to be kept in prison, or set at labor as a slave, 
until the large debt of ten thousand talents was discharged. The application 
of the parable is found in the words with which Jesus concluded it: “ So like- 
wise shall My Heavenly Father do also unto you if ye from your hearts forgive 
not every one his brother’s trespasses.” 


CHAPTER XXIIL 



JESUS AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 

‘OW long Jesns remained in Capernaum, on his visit 
there after returning from CfEsarea Philippi, it is 
difficult to determine ; but circumstances indicate 
that He entered the place only a short while be- 
fore the Feast of Tabernacles, which was held at 
Jerusalem in the latter part of September and the 
early part of October. Pie had now remained 
away from Jerusalem for a period of nearly eigh- 
teen months, during which time He had been per- 
secuted wherever He went and practically out- 
lawed by the bitterly jealous Pharisees. He had 
been hunted, driven, reviled, and threatened, until 
His life was menaced, and to have appeared in 
Jerusalem at any time during this unhappy 
period would be to invite His arrest and prob- 
able execution. Nevertheless, His relatives from Nazareth, and His friends 
throughout Galilee, urged Him to attend the Feast of Tabernacles, (or of Har- 
vest) having always in mind His divine power, which they hoped to have Him 
exercise for the establishment of His rights to the dignity of King of the Jews. 
The old traditions had represented that the new king, who was to bring back 
and emphasize the glory of Judah, would be declared at Jerusalem, and regard- 
ing Him as the .truly anointed one they urged Him now to show Himself ’ 
there and assume the rulership and confound His enemies. But Jesus answered 
them always that His time had not yet come, that His was a mission of peace, 
and that His was a spiritual and not an earthly kingdom. With these excuses 
Jesus remained a while at Capernaum, after the great caravans of pilgrims had 
gone by towards the Holy City, by which delay He avoided a commingling 
with crowds on the way that would have created fresh disputes and made His 
entrance into Jerusalem a cause for public demonstration that might have ended 
abruptly in His arrest. The feast continued for eight days, culminating on the 
last in a magnificence of celebration far exceeding that of the preceding days, 
and Jesus therefore deferred His departure from Capernaum for two or three 
days after the great body of pilgpims had passed, being content to attend only 
the latter part of the festival. 

( 4 * 6 ) 
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ON THE WAY TO JERUSALEM. 

Jesus at length set out for Jerusalem attended by His twelve apostles and 
Jeveral disciples, proceeding southward by the way of the plains of Esdraelon 
and then into Samaria, probably selecting the route over which He journeyed 
to Galilee after the close of His ministry in Judea. While on the way He 
sent messengers in advance to secure lodgings for the night for His large 
party. At one place application for entertainment was refused by Samaritans, 
whose ire had been aroused upon learning that Jesus, whom they had been 
told was the Messiah, was going to Jerusalem to participate in the feast of 
Ingathering, and was therefore passing by Gerizim, where they looked for the 
Messiah to set up His kingdom. This inhospitality so offended John and James 
that they asked Jesus if they might not eall down fire from heaven to consume 
the jealous Samaritans, as Elijah had destroyed his enemies, but Christ rebuked 
their intemperate and fiery passion, saying, “Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of, for the Sou of 
Man is not eonie to destroy men’s 
lives but to save them. And they 
went to another village.” 

As they, journeyed forward 
Jesus instrueted His disciples 
again in their duties towards all 
men and the necessity of that 
faith which was likened to child- 
like dependence and confidence in 
a parent. And many who came 
to Him asking admission to apos- 
tleship He dismissed as being 
without the necessary qualifica- 
tions for such a mission, which 
involved a renunciation of the 
greater comforts and lustful pleasures of this life. But though He accepted few 
on the journey, there was so large a following of worthy disciples that He 
ordained seventy — corresponding to the Jewish idea of the number of nations on 
earth — ^to go forth in pairs and preach the gospel, laying upon them the same in- 
junctions that He gave to the apostles when sending them out on a like mission. 

TEN LEPERS DROP THEIR SCALES. 

While still on the way through Samaria, but perhaps when near the 
boundary of Judea, as they came within sight of a village, a sad spectacle arrested 
the progress of Jesus, and called forth another exhibition of His divine power 
for the relief of the distressingly afflicted. Accustomed to human suffering as 
He was, Jesus must have been specially moved by the appearance of ten lepers 
whom He saw sitting a little way back from the highway that led into the 
village. The Samaritans suffered no lepers to enter any of their towns, con- 
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derailing these poor unfortunates to isolation, and thus limiting their subsistence 
to what charity offered, or what friends might place at convenient distance for 
lepers to receive only after the donors had withdrawn, near approach to people 
not thus afflicted being prohibited. 

The horrors of this slow-consuming and most repulsive disease were such 
that hope of cure was abandoned and the sufferers, having no privilege to 
associate with others, naturally sought the society of their kind, so that bitter 
as was the hatreds between Jews and Samaritans, all enmity was dispelled by 
this desperate peace-maker, and the lepers of the two hostile peoples freely 
mingled with one another. 

As Jesus plodded along the highway, followed by His disciples, the 
ten lepers descried Him, and whether by intuition or report which had 
reached' them of His early coming that way, they raised their cracked voices 
with cries of “ Unclean, unclean 1 Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” To such 
an appeal for help, coupled as it was by faith, Jesus never turned a deaf ear, 
and to these He therefore said, “ Go shew yourselves unto the priests.” Off 
they started at once in the happiness of hopeful assurance, but they had gone 
but a few steps when lol crippled feet, distorted hands, rheumy eyes, furred 
tongue, distracted body, and all the pathological phases of the living death 
suddenly became changed, until the living death became rejuvenated life, and 
the features of leprosy assumed the appearance of perfect health, and every 
organ resumed its natural function, every peccant humor was eliminated, every 
sore, and ulcer, and canker not only healed, but not a scar left to remind them 
that they had ever been victims to the most dreadful disease that mortal was 
ever afflicted with. 

But though the lepers felt the quickened power of their limbs, they used 
them to continue on speedily to receive a cleansing at the hands of their priests, 
rather than return first to express their gratitude to Jesus. Nine of them, who 
were Jews, ran rapidly to the village, not even so much as casting a grateful 
look, nor voicing a single word of thanks. They perhaps all started off together, 
the Jews setting out for Jerusalem to procure a certificate of cleansing, and the 
Samaritan probably starting for Gerizim, or to the nearest Samaritan priest, 
for a like certificate of release from the quarantine under which he had been 
held for so long a time. But the latter had not proceeded far when he felt the 
thoroughness of his cure and, placing gratitude before religious ceremonial, he 
returned, and casting himself upon his face before Jesus he poured out his 
thanks in fullest measure and raised his voice in glorification of God. Jesus 
said to him, in appearance of surprise, “ Why, were there not ten lepers ? Where 
are the other nine? Is there only one who feels any gratitude for recovery? 
Is there no Jew among the number who has any sense of gratefulness for his 
release from the greatest of afflictions ? Is it possible that only one, and he a 
Samaritan, an enemy of the Jews, whom they call a heathen, comes back to 
render his acknowledgments ?” But so it was, and Jesus said unto him, “Arise, 
go thy way: thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
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JESUS APPEARS ON THE TEMPLE PORCH. 

On the first day of the feast at Jerusalem, inquiries about Jesus began to 
be made and so increased that He soon became the subject of general conver- 
sation among the attendants. “ Has Jesus put in an appearance yet ? Is He 
coming? Surely He would not remain away, being a Jew, and especially 
claiming to be the Messiah.” “ What do you think of Him ? '* “ Why,” says 
one, “evidently He is a holy man, for His teachings and examples are all 
praiseworthy.” “ No,” says another, “ He is a blasphemer, an enemy of the 
rabbis, a desecrator of the Sabbath day. Why, did He not heal a man at 
Bethesda’s pool on the Sabbath, and did He not heal a blind man on the 
Sabbath, and did He not pluck ears of corn, or suffer his disciples to do so, 
on the Sabbath ? ” And thus the disputes and discussions went on among the 
bazaars and temple booths for three days or more, when to the astonishment 
of everybody Jesus suddenly, without any announcement of His coming,, 
appeared on the Temple porch in the place reserved for the rabbis, and 
as one having authority to preach from that station. He began to discourse 
to the people who speedily flocked around to hear Him. Among the audience 
were hundreds, yes, thousands, of His old enemies, whom the rabbis led in 
hostility and who had plotted secretly to compass His death. They were dum- 
founded however at His bold denunciation and His fearlessness, which seemed 
a defiance of them in their stronghold, and aroused them to such a pitch of fury 
that they procured an order for His arrest. But their threats in no wise dis- 
turbed Him ; with calmness and the irresistible power of His illustrations, 
reasoning and captivating eloquence. He gave testimpny to His Messiahship,. 
though with a spirit of humility that offered no sign of self-aggrandizement, 
and at the same time He gave a severe rebuke to the hj^pocrisy of his critics 
who were such sophists, and withal so inconsistent, that they commanded cir- 
cumcision on the Sabbath, while violently condemning the healing of the sick 
as a desecration of the day. 

To these declarations the Pharisees and rabbis entered vigorous protests, 
but their anger was increased to the greatest intensity by the announcement 
which Christ made, not only reflecting upon their sincerity, but boldly charging 
them with a false conception of God, whom indeed they did not know. Said 
He, “ Ye know Me, and ye know whence I am ; and I am not come of Myself, 
but He that sent Me is true, whom ye know not. But I know Him, for I am 
from Him.” 

Here was a direct declaration that Christ was an emissary from God, and 
that the religious teachers of the Jews M^ere not only unfitted for the profes- 
sion of spiritual instructors, by reason of their attachment to tradition and 
to binding ceremonials, and the unmerciful quality of their beliefs, but that 
they did not even know God. But to this charge He added that of capri- 
ciousness, for, while upholding the Mosaic laws with an affectation of 
great consistency and sincerity, Jesus told them that they only sustained the 
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law when it served their purpose, and violated it when their interest seemed to 
advise. Said He in eflFect: “You say I am ignorant of the law; but it were 
better to be igfuorant of the law and not disobey it, than knowing what it 
enjoins and deliberately violate it. The law requires you to love your neighbor, 
but you set the Sabbath above any who need assistance; the law says 
‘Thou shalt not kill,’ and yet you have in your hearts a murderous feeling 
against Me, though I have not offended against the law, for good works only 
have I done.” 

His bold utterances struck home, and while it increased the anger of the 
rabbis, many who heard His words believed on* Him and said, “When Christ 
Cometh, will He do more miracles than these which this man hath done ?” But 
the Pharisees were furious, and the chief priests sent officers to arrest Him, but 
Jesus knowing their plot against His life said, “ Yet a little while am I with 
you, and then I go unto Him that sent Me. Ye shall seek Me and shall not 
find Me, and where I am thither ye cannot come. My time is almost come 
when I shall be offered as a sacrifice for the sins of the world. After the 
death which you can inflict I shall ascend again to My Father. Some day 
you will discover the iniquity of your acts ; some day you will come to 
bathe the feet of My cross with tears of regret; some day you will look 
aloft and cry, ‘ Lord, Lord ; ’ but I shall not recognize you ; and where I 
sit, in the Kingdom eternal, beside the Father who was from the beginning, 
there ye cannot come.” But the Pharisees could not understand Him, nor 
did their conception ever rise above low material conditions that fitted their 
earthly ambitions and , temporal conveniences. 

“ Many of the people, therefore, when they heard this saying, said, ‘ Of 
a truth this is the prophet.’ Others said, ‘ This is the Christ.’ But some 
said, ‘Shall Christ come out of Galilee? Hath not the Scripture said that 
Christ cometh of the seed of David, and out of the town of Bethlehem, 
where David was ?’ So there was a division among the people because of 
Him, and some of them would have taken Him ; but no man laid hands on 
Him.” 

When the Pharisees and chief priests found that Jesus had not been 
arrested, in pursuance of their orders, they sent for the officers and asked them 
why they had not performed their duty. But the officers only answered,^ 
“ Never man spake like this Man.” This was a short reply for subordinates 
to make to their superiors, but it was pregnant with great meaning. It 
might be interpreted, “ We acknowledge you as our rulers, we confess our 
duties, we try to serve you and obey the law. If you tell us to arrest a crimi- 
nal we will take him at the risk of our lives, for we regard no danger when 
in the execution of your orders. But, with all deference to your position, we 
crave your pardon for acknowledging a power that is far above you. We believe 
that Jesus, while having committed no offence, is that power to which all the 
world owes acknowledgment as the Christ; to arrest Him would therefore be 
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to insult God, to arraign earth against heaven, and our consciences cannot 
approve such an attempt.” 

Jesus had so aroused the feelings of the people that whereas He was spoken 
of in kindly terms only in secret during the first days of the festival. He was 
now championed by such a large number that the chief priests would not hazard 
the forcing of His arrest. The members of the Sanhedrim, however, exerted 
all their influence against Him, except Nicodemus, who, finding himself alone 
in a belief of Christ’s divinity, if indeed he entertained so high an opinion, 
was barely bold enough to rise before that body and ask, “ Doth our law judge 
any man before it hear him, and know what he doeth ?” 



MOUNT OF OLIVES. 


But they cried him down by a fierce and captious question, asking in deri- 
sion, “Art thou also of Galilee? Search and look; for out of Galilee ariseth 
no prophet.” 

THE WOMAN TAKEN IN CRIME 

Although every Jew attending the great festival was expected to find lodg- 
ment in some booth, or inn, or hospitable residence, Jesus was so beset by 
enemies that when night came He retired to the Mount of Olives. Whether 
He found entertainment there in the house of some friend, or sought the seclu- 
sion of cave or orchard, or the camp of His followers, we are not told; but in 
the early morning, John says, He returned to the Temple and resumed His 
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discourse to the people. While He was thus teaching, the audience vt^as dis* 
turbed by an incident which has ever since served to afford the strongest possible 
evidence of God’s immeasurable mercy and the illimitable extent of His 
forgiveness. 

A group of men are pulling and pushing along a woman who had com- 
mitted the worst crime against society. When they have brought her in front 
of Christ, they ask that He sentence her to death by stoning. They are a 
critical, merciless, disingenuous crowd. They want to get Christ into contro- 
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versy and public reprehension. If He say “ Let her die,” they will charge 
Him with cruelty. If He let her go, they will charge Him with being in com- 
plicity with wickedness. Whichever way He does they would howl at Him. 

REBUKED IN FITTING WORDS. 

Then occurs a scene which has not been sufficiently regarded. He leaves 
the lounge or bench on which He was sitting and goes down on one knee, or 
both knees, and with the forefinger of His right hand He begins to write in 
the dust of the floor, word after word. But they were not to be diverted or 
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hinderld. They kept on demanding that He settle this case of transgression, 
until He looked up and told them that they might themselves begin the woman’s 
assassination, if the complainant who had never done anything wrong himself 
would open the fire. “ Go ahead, but be sure the man who flings the first 
missile is immaculate.” Then He resumed writing with His finger in the dust 
of the floor, word after word. Instead of looking over His shoulder to see what 
He had written, the scoundrels skulked away. Finally, the whole place is clear 
of pursuers, antagonists and plaintiff's, and when Christ had finished this strange 
chirography in the dust. He looks up and finds the woman all alone. The 
prisoner is the only one of the court room left, the judges, the police, the 
prosecuting attorneys having cleared out. Christ is victor, and He says to the 
woman : “ Where are the prosecutors in this case ? Are they all gone ? Then 
I discliarge you ; go and sin no more.” 

But what did Christ write on the ground? The Bible does not state. Yet, 
as Christ never wrote anything except that once, you cannot blame us for 
wanting to know what He really did write. But I am certain He wrote nothing 
trivial or nothing unimportant. And will you allow me to say that I think I 
know what He wrote on the ground? I judge from the circumstances. He 
might have written other things, but kneeling there in the Temple, surrounded 
by a pack of hypocrites, who were a self-appointed constabulary, and having in 
His presence a persecuted woman who evidently was very penitent for her sins, 
I am sure He wrote two words, both of them graphic and tremendous and 
reverberating. And one word was “Hypocrisy,” and the other word was “For- 
giveness.” From the way these Pharisees and Scribes vacated the premises and 
got out into fresh air, as Christ, with just one ironical sentence, unmasked 
them, I know they were first-class hypocrites. It was then as it is now. The 
more faults and inconsistencies people have of their own, the more severe and 
censorious are they about the faults of others. Here they are : twenty stout 
men arresting and arraigning one weak woman. Magnificent business to be 
engaged in. They wanted the fun of seeing her faint away under a heavy 
judicial sentence from Christ, and then after she had been taken outside the 
city and fastened at the foot of a precipice, the Scribes and Pharisees wanted 
the satisfaction of each coming forth and dropping a big stone on her head, 
for that was the style of capital punishment that they asked for. All of 
those libertines, dramatizing indignation against impurity. Blind bats lectur- 
ing on optics. A flock of crows on their way up from a carcass, denouncing 
carrion. 

A CLEAN SWEEP OF PARDON. 

Yes, I think that one word written on the ground that day by the finger 
of Christ was the awful word “ Hypocrisy.” But I am sure there was another 
word in that dust. From hei entfre manner I am sure that arraigned woman 
was repentant. She made no apology, and Christ in no wise belittled her sin. 
But her supplicatory behavior and her tears moved Him, and when He stooped 
28 
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down to write on the ground, He wrote that mighty, that imperial word “For- 
giveness.” When on Sinai God wrote the law, He wrote it with finger of 
lightning on tables of stone, each word cut as by a chisel into the hard granitic 
surface. But when He writes the offence of this woman He writes it in dust, 
so that it can be easily rubbed out when she repents of it. Oh, He was a 
merciful Christ ! I was reading of a legend that is told in the far East about 
Him. He was walking through the streets of a city and He saw a crowd 
around a dead dog. And one man said: “What a loathsome object is that 
dog!” “Yes,” said another, “his ears are mauled and bleeding.” “Yes,” said 
another, “even his hide would not be of any use to the tanner.” “Yes,” said 
another, “ the odor of his carcass is dreadful.” Then Christ, standing there, 
said : “ But pearls cannot equal the whiteness of his teeth.” Then the peo- 

ple, moved by the idea that any one could find anything pleasant concerning 
a dead dog, said : “ Why, this nuist be Jesus of Nazareth.” Reproved and 

convicted they went away. Surely this legend of Christ is good enough to be 
true. Kindness in all His words and ways and habits. “Forgiveness.” Word of 
eleven letters, and some of them thrones, and some of them palm branches. 
Better have Christ wi'ite close to our names that one word, though He write it 
in dust, than to have our name cut into monumental granite with the letters 
that the storms of a thousand years cannot obliterate. Bishop Babiugton had 
a book of only three leaves. The first leaf was black, the second leaf red, the 
third leaf white. The black leaf suggested sin ; the red leaf, atonement ; the 
white leaf, purification. That is the whole story. God will abundantly pardon. 

GIVE WOMAN A CHANCE. 

I must not forget to say that as Christ, stooping down, with His finger 
wrote on the ground, it is evident that His sympathies are with this penitent 
woman, that He has no sympathy with her hypocritical pursuers. Just opposite 
to that is the world’s habit. Why did not these unclean Pharisees bring one of 
their own number to Christ for excoriation and capital punishment? No, no; 
they overlook that in a man which they damnate in a woman. And so the 
world has had for offending women scourges and objurgation, and for just one 
offence she becomes an outcast, while for men whose lives have been sodomic 
for twenty years the world swings open its doors of brilliant welcome, and they 
may sit in Legislatures and Senates and Parliaments or on thrones. Unlike 
the blessed Christ the world writes a man’s misdemeanor in dust, but chisels 
a woman’s offence with great capitals upon ineffaceable marble. For foreign lords 
and princes, whose names cannot even be mentioned in respectable circles abroad 
because they are walking lazarettos of abomination, our American princesses of 
fortune wait, and at the first beck sail out with them into the blackness of dark- 
ness forever. And in what are called higher circles of society there is now not 
only the imitation of foreign manners, but an imitation of foreign dissoluteness. 
I like an Englishman and I like an American, but the sickest creature on earth 
is an American playing the Englishman. Society needs to be reconstructed on 
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this subject. Treat them alike, masculine crime and feminine crime. If you 
cut the one in granite, cut them both in granite. If you write the one in dust, 
write the other in dust. No, no, says the world; let woman go down and let 
man go up. What is that I hear splashing into the East river at midnight, 
and then there is a gurgle as of strangulation and all is still ? Never mind ; it 
is only a woman too discouraged to live. Let the mills of the cruel world giind 
right on. 

And now I can believe that which I read, how that a mother kept burning 
a candle in the window every night for ten years, and one night very late a 
poor waif of the street entered. The aged woman said to her, “ Sit down by the 
fire,” and the stranger said, “ Why do you keep that light in the window ?” 
The aged woman said: “That is to light my wayward daughter when she 
returns. Since she went away ten years ago, my hair has turned white. Folks 
blame me for worrying about her, but you see I am her mother, and sometimes, 
half a dozen times a night, I open the door and look out into the darkness and 
cry : ‘ Lizzie 1 Lizzie I’ But I must not tell you any more about my trouble, for 

I guess, from the way you ery, you have trouble enough of your own. Why, 
how cold and sick you seem I Oh, my I can it be ? Yes, you are Lizzie, my own 
lost child. Thank God that you are home again !” And what a time of rejoicing 
there was in that house that night ! And Christ stooped down and in the ashes 
of that hearth, now lighted up not more by the great blazing logs than by the joy 
of a re-united household, wrote the same liberating words that he had written more 
than eighteen hundred years ago in the dust of the Jerusalem temple — “ Forgive- 
ness!” — a word broad enough and high enough to let pass through it all the 
armies of heaven, a million abreast, on white horses, nostril to nostril, flank 
to flank. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 


A DISPUTE OVER PRE-NATAL SINS. 


CONTROVERSY with the Jews and with the Sanhedrim con- 
iwlnff tinned as long as Jesus remained in Jerusalem, and would 

have resulted in His imprisonment if the orders issued by 
chief officers had been obe3'ed. But there was a division 
of sentiment among the people, many influential persons 
Wfs " even believing that Jesus was a prophet, while yet others 
were more radical and made public confession of their belief in Him 
^ ^ as the Messiah. Nevertheless, the rabble were incited against Him 
by the priesthood, and an effort was made to stone Him, but His 
^ time was not yet come, and at an extreme moment of peril He dis- 

M ^ appeared from among them. Whether this disappearance was by 

tlPl withdrawal suddenly and commingling with the crowd, or by render- 
ing Himself invisible, we are not told, but whatever may have 
been the means which He employed, His escape from the mad 
ravenings and threatenings of His enemies was effected without inviting pursuit. 

“ Then took they up stones to cast at Him ; but Jesus hid Himself, and 
went out of the Temple, going through the midst of them, and so passed by.’^ 
From the reading of John, it appears that Jesus and His disciples passed 
out of the gates of Jerusalem together, for it is related that “ as Jesus passed 
by. He saw a man who was blind from his birth. And His disciples asked 
Him, saying. Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind ?” 


By the gates of the cities of Palestine beggars were accustomed to sit and 
solicit alms from those who went out and in, and even to this day the custom 
continues, though not as general as it was in the time of Christ, for lepers 
are not nearly so numerous now as they were then. Yet in nearly every city 
I entered while travelling through the Holy Land, I was met at the entrances, 
whether at the gates of walled cities or the entering roadways, by the beseech- 
ments of many beggars suffering from every manner of affliction. This blind 
man whom Jesus thus met, while a beggar, was probably a person of distin- 
guished characteristics, for the manner in which John represents him when 
brought before the Sanhedrim leads to the belief that he was a man of acute 
perception and of many natural parts which lifted him far above the masses in 
intellectual attainments. 

The old Mosaic law recognized the transmission of disease, which was 
regarded as the product of sin, through three and four generations, and certain 
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diseases were considered as types of particular sins. Whence came this belief? 
It was not an institution of hierarchal assumption to inspire fear or to increase 
the power of priestcraft, for the belief was older than Moses. In Persia there 
was a faith implanted by Pythagoras, who borrowed it from the yet more 
ancient East, which recognized the indestructibility of the soul, or the undying 
spirit of all living things, and which they believed transmigrated into another 
body when their former tenancy was ended by death. Upon this belief 
there were grafted others, one of which was that souls had not only an 
eternal existence and their birth was coincident with that of the body, 
but that in their ante-natal condition they had a personality which made them 
amenable to laws, the violations of which were sins, and from which there was 
no absolvement. Therefore when a soul entered a body it retained all its 
deformities, moral or intellectual, and these were manifest in afflictions of the 
flesh. For this reason it was said of the blind man, as of any one born with 
any deformity : “ Thou wast altogether born in sins.” The Pharisees were 
undoubtedly subjects of this singular belief, as is proved by the dispute grow- 
ing out of the creation of vision in the sightless man. 

THE WINDOWS OF SIGHT OPENED. 

It was this belief in congenital sin among the Pharisees that prompted the 
disciples to ask of Jesus so singular a question, doubtless with the hope that 
He would reveal to them the measures of its correctness. Without wholly dis- 
appointing them, Jesus chose to briefly reply, “ Neither hath this man sinned, 
nor his parents ; but that the works of God should be manifest in him.” This 
was an explicit denial of the old beliefs, if the blind man be regarded as an 
ordinary example, but the implication seems to be that God had fore-ordained 
him to be a subject for the operation of the divine power in its manifestation 
before the people. Apparently to prevent their further questioning concerning 
a belief which the disciples were hardly prepared to receive an explanation or 
interpretation of, Jesus taught them the importance of merciful acts without 
hesitating to first inquire as to the worthiness of any one to receive mercy. 
This He did by reminding them that His hiission on earth was a short one, 
which was devoted to works rather than to discussions, or even revelations 
respecting beliefs in which salvation had no proper place. Therefore said He, 
I must work the works of Him who sent Me while it is day ; the night 
cometh when no man can work. As long as I am in the world I am the light 
of the world.” Or in other words ; “ I cannot waste my time in combating 
such transmitted beliefs, nor must you seek to explore such idle questions at 
the expense of your merciful duties. It is sufficient to know that where afflic- 
tion exists, your duty is to relieve it : that where sin abounds, strive to save 
the sinners ; that where the sorrowful are found, use your gifts to console 
them.” 

When Jesus had thus quietly rebuked His disciples. He spat upon the 
ground and made a poultice of the moistened clay, which he applied to the eyes 
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of the blind man and then told him to bathe in the pool of Siloam. And the 
hopeful man ran gleefully away, perhaps led by some friend, until he came to 
the pool and there, following the directions given him, he bathed his sightless 
eyes, when lo, the lids opened, and the world of darkness moved away like a 
cloud floating from the face of a long-obscured sun, and light gathered in the 
cornea and struck through the pupil and set the iris revolving in an envelope 
of aqueous humor, and luminous rays poured in upon the lens and were 
reflected again in glorious vision. It was a plunge out of the world of Cimme- 
rian obscnration into a land of resplendent illumination ; a birth of sight, a 
creation of vision, a revealment of image. “And he went his way, and washed, 
and came seeing.” 

THE SANHEDRIM IN DISPUTATION WITH THE BEGGAR. 

Jesus might have created sight in the blind eyes of the subject of His 
divine power by speaking a single word, but He had an object in employing 
means calculated to first excite belief in the unfortnnate. Clay was supposed 
to possess curative properties, as is still believed by many, while the waters of 
Siloam were noted for their healing virtues. Thus, while neither clay nor water 
were really agencies in the creation of sight, yet the employment of these means 
served to excite the blind man’s faith in Jesus as a true physician, and so 
the way was opened for belief. 

The appearance of one born in blindness and grown to manhood in this 
affliction, and who suddenly received sight, must have been remarkable to those 
who had known him from his youth. No wonder that his friends hardly recog- 
nized him ; no wonder that his changed expression and the miraculous 
gift that had been bestowed so confused them that they asked one another : 
“Is not this he that sat and begged?” Some there were, who knew him best, 
that declared positively he was the man born blind ; others, doubting the pos- 
sibility of such a miracle, could not bring themselves to an implicit belief, 
though they frankly admitted he was like the man ; but their doubts were 
relieved by a joyous admission from the subject. Discussion thus ended among 
the man’s acquaintances, but when he told them how one named Jesus had 
given him sight, the people were so astounded that they insisted on bringing 
him before the Pharisees, who might perchance give some explanation of the 
miracle. There was great excitement we must believe, and as the wisest men 
were looked to for an interpretation of all singular events, the Sanhedrim, whose 
members were Pharisees, had the man brought before them and by these pundits 
he was critically questioned. And they asked who is this person that gave you 
sight, and where may He be found? But the fortunate one could not answer 
them, for he did not himself know. Pursuing their inquiries, however, the San- 
hedrim soon learned that the gift of sight had been bestowed on the Sabbath 
day, and this fact gave them the opportunity sought to veil their ignorance 
behind a pompous show of learning and a bombastic exhibition of their regard 
for the Sabbatic laws. “ Why,” said some of them, “ this Man is not righteous, 
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because He does not keep the Sabbath.” But there were a few among the 
seventy who composed that body honest enough to ask their colleagues, “ How 
can a man who is a sinner do such things ?” Thus even their pompousness 
did not quite stifle inquiry; for the honest members confounded the majority; 
so they began again to question the man, who had for a while stood mute 
before them, listening to their wise saws and instances. Therefore they asked 
him : “ What sayest thou of Him, that He hath opened thine eyes ?” The 
question was a direct one, and the captious members of the ecclesiastical body 
were startled by the no less direct reply ; “ He is a prophet.” 

Not satisfied with their examination of the subject of the Lord’s power 
and mercy, the Pharisees sent for the man’s parents, and these being brought 
before the court of inquiry they were questioned in many things appertaining 
to their son. Their answers were made with caution, because they knew the 
bigotry of the Jews and had probabl}' heard of their bitter rancor against Jesus. 
They accordingly only acknowledged that he was born blind and that he had 
suddenly received sight, but by what means they knew not ; said they, “ He is 
of age, ask him.” Nothing satisfactory to the Sanhedrim could be gained from 
the parents, so the son was again called in, and to him they fawniugly and 
seductively spoke : “ Give God the praise ; we know that this man is a sinner.” 
Or, to paraphrase : “ You have suddenly received your sight, it is true, but was 
it through the power of Beelzebub or of God? Give God the praise for so 
great and miraculous a gift ; do not impute power like this to a man, and least 
of all to a man who violates the Sabbath. Come now, lift up your praises to 
God alone.” But the man was no less grateful to his benefactor than he was 
logical in his reasoning, therefore he answered them : “ Whether He be a sin- 
ner or no, I know not ; one thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I 
see.” Still the court did not give over their efforts to influence the man to 
acknowledge his benefactor as a sinner and to have him make a confession 
which they might use against Jesus. Thus they factiously asked, “ What did 
He to thee ; how opened He thine eyes ?” With evidence of impatience at the 
persistency of their questionings, each one of which showed animus and insin- 
cerity, the man responded; “I have told you already, and ye did not hear; 
wherefore would ye hear it again ? will ye also be His disciples ?” He was 
justified in meeting their captious and impertinent inquest with ironical rejoin- 
der, and being put to confusion by his answers these grave theologians showed 
great vexation, and the spokesman of the ecclesiastical tribunal, perhaps the 
high-priest himself, with a manifestation of self-sufficiency and superiority said 
to the man, “ Thou art His disciple ; but we are Moses’ disciples ; we know 
that God spake unto Moses ; but as for this fellow, we know not from whence 
He is.” True enough, they did not know Jesus, the Christ, and their ambition 
for place and power prevented them from knowing God. Quick to see the force 
of their admission, the man made most excellent use of it by showing wherein 
they condemned themselves, saying : “ Why, herein is a marvellous thing, that 
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ye know not from whence He is, and yet He hath opened mine eyes. Now we 
know that God heareth not sinners. Since the world began was it not heard 



“WHEREAS I WAS BUND, NOW I SEE.” 


that any man opened the eyes of one that was born blind. If this man were 
not of God, He could do nothing.” 

What a hard rap was this at the ignorance, the hypocrisy and the arro- 
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gance of the Sauhedrim. It was equivalent to saying: “You sit in judgment on 
things concerning which you know nothing : you hoodwink the people by assum- 
ing a knowledge of every thing, both secular and ecclesiastical, but you are 
wise only in your own conceits, and render 5'^our judgments according to the 
influences that affect your own interests. You have no consideration for mercy 
when it conflicts with your advantages, and you sit there now, deaf to the voice 
of justice, and condemn Jesus because He does more gracious works and is 
more worthy of God’s favor than you.” 

No wonder the hierarchal judges were galled and that they flew into a 
rage. They could not answer his arguments, and being convicted under the 
man’s accusings and the proofs which he so ably proclaimed, in a spirit of 
wrathful indignation they cry, “ Put him out, put him out.” “ Thou wast 
altogether born in sins, and dost thou (presume to) teach us ?” And they 
cast him out, excommunicated him, and would no donbt have remanded him to 
perpetual blindness had they possessed the power. 

Jesus heard how the man had been treated by the Pharisees, and soon after 
finding him, asked, “ Dost thou believe on the Son of God ?” Up to this time 
it is evident that he who had miraculously received sight did not know his 
benefactor, though it is probable, and so appears from his answers before the 
Sanhedrim, that he had a belief that he had received the gift from either Christ, 
of whom he had certainly often heard, or from some newly-risen prophet. But 
he asked iu reply to the inquiry of Jesus, “ Who is He, Lord, that I might 
believe on Him ? and Jesus said unto him. Thou hast both seen Him, and it is 
He that talketh with thee.” At this revelation the man must have rejoiced, for 
his heart was full of gratitude, so full indeed that he would brave the wrath 
of all Jewry in making confession of his debt and his acknowledgment of the 
heavenly-derived powers of Jesus ; so, without hesitation, and with fulness of 
faith, he said, “ Lord I believe, and he worshipped Him.” And Jesus said, 
“ For judgment I am come into the world, that they which see not might 
see ; and that they which see might be made blind.” 

PARABLE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

The meeting and dialogue between Jesus and the blind man drew a crowd 
of interested listeners, among whom were several Pharisees who were so stirred 
up by the sayings of Christ that they asked Him, “Are we blind also?” 
“Ah,” answered Jesus, “it were infinitely better for 3fOur souls if you were 
blind, for seeing the works of God, and not believing on Him, and being 
instructed by the Sou of God and rejecting Him, is the blindness of obduracy 
and e?ctreme sinfulness, a condition worse than a loss of all the five senses, 
because you will not accept a cure.” 

Jesus seized the occasion to discourse further to His audience, who were 
probably half-inclined to receive His instructions, and to make His meaning 
and claims to Messiahship more easily comprehended by His hearers He related 
a. parable of the Good Shepherd, This illustration was particularly appropriate 
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and forceful among a people who were largely engaged in sheep tending, con- 
stituting indeed a chief industry of the nation, and which was so far a typical 
pursuit that the shepherds were chosen as the first to receive tidings of the 
Messianic birth, while Jesus gave to Himself the title of the “ Good Shepherd,” 
and the shepherd’s crook is still retained as the sceptre of catholic authority. 

Said Jesus, “ I say unto you. He that entereth not by the door into the sheep- 
fold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and a robber.” Or to 
relate the parable in its direct application : “ I am come into the world to gather 
within the fold of everlasting life all men, of whatsoever nationality, but no 
man can be of my flock who seeks entrance by means such as the Pharisees 
practise, for men shall not be accepted who make a pretence of righteousness 
when in fact they are worldly-minded and refrain from merciful acts. These 
are they whom I may liken to thieves and robbers who climb over and mingle 
with the flock. The truly deserving can only enter into the fold through the 
door provided, and I am that door. They that are within will not hearken tO' 
the voice of a stranger, but My call they recognize, since they know that I am 
the true shepherd. I give my life for my sheep, but he that is a hireling, who- 
assnmes to be a shepherd only to compass his own evil ends, flees at the com- 
ing of a wolf — the glittering promises of worldly preferment and pleasure — 
and having no real care for the sheep leaveth them to be destroyed or scattered.” 

“ I am the good shepherd and know my sheep, and am known of mine. 
As the Father knoweth Me, even so know I the Father ; and I lay down My 
life for the sheep. And other sheep I have [all the nations of the world] 
which are not of this Qewish] fold ; them also must I bring, and they shall 
hear My voice, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd. Therefore doth 
My Father love Me, because I lay down my life, that I may take it again. 
No man taketh it from me, because I lay it down of Myself. I have power to 
lay it down, and I have power to take it again.” 

The application of the parable was so direct and convicting that some of 
the Pharisees took offence and in their rabidness exclaimed, “ He hath a devil 
and is mad ; why hear ye Him ? ” But there were other Jews present who, 
more just and less prejudiced, believed the words of Christ, and therefore 
answered : “ These are not the words of him that hath a devil. Can a devil 
open the eyes of the blind ? ” 

MINISTRY OF JESUS IN PEREA. 

Departing from Jerusalem, Jesus returned again to Galilee; but His stay 
in that province was a short one, for the Pharisees had set the people against 
Him so virulently that His labors could not again be renewed there with promise 
of reward. There was a short interval between the Feast of Tabernacles and 
the Feast of Dedication, and though it was not required by the law that 
every Jew should be present in Jerusalem at the latter celebration, and though 
He had been threatened with arrest and with stoning on His last visit to the 
Holy City, yet Jesus nevertheless “ steadfastly set His face to go up to 
Jerusalem.” 
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After pronouncing woes upon Capernaum and Chorazin, and upon tlie 
cities that rejected Him, Jesus set out upon His journey, but instead of pro- 
ceeding directly toward Jerusalem, He passed southward to the borders of 
Samaria and thence eastward across the Jordan to the southern district of 
Decapolis, and thence into Perea. Wherever He went large crowds followed, 
beseeching Him to heal their sick and to confer blessings, to all of which calls 
upon His mercy He promptly responded. But, singular to relate, not only were 
the scenes of pressing multitudes and miracles of healing which distinguished 

His ministry in Galilee repeated 
in Perea, but He found here 
enemies who confronted Him, 
as they did in Galilee, with 
claims that He performed mira- 
cles by a power delegated to 
Plini by Beelzebub. So strik- 
ing do the coincidences appear 
that some learned commentators 
declare that Luke, who alone 
records the incidents of this 


PKRKORAUiU parapets and I, aticed windows 
IN THE WALI.S OE JERUSALEM. 

journey, has inserted a repetition 
of the diseourses and miracles per- 
formed by Jesus in Galilee, a be- 
lief that is accepted by many of 
the Bible writers. For this reason 
it is impossible to tell how long 
Jesus remained iu Perea or what 
He did there ; but as some months 
intervened between the Feast of 
Dedication, celebrated in December, 
and the Crucifixion, an interval in 
which the life of Jesus was always 
in jeopardy, it is probable that if He did not spend a greater part of His time 
in Perea, He must have been in some retired district of Judea for a considerable 
while. So indefinite are the records that it cannot with positiveness be stated 
that Jesus returned to Galilee directly after the Feast of Tabernacles, and not 
a few authorities hold to the belief that he remained somewhere in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem, perhaps at Bethany, until after the Feast of Dedication. It 
would be a satisfaction to know every thing that transpired in our Lord’s life, 
and also the order in which the events occurred, but as these have not been 
revealed, we must accept with thankfulness that which is recorded, nor spend 
our time in vain discussions which can give us neither satisfaction nor conso- 
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lation. We may derive comfort from tlie fact that, considering the times in 
which Jesus lived, the few who could read and the fewer still who could write, 
and the labor, with crude means at hand, of compiling records, and the perse- 
cution of Christ and His disciples, it is a miracle that so many of His works 
and sayings have been preserved to us. 

A HYPOCRITICAL INTERROGATION. 

It is related by Luke that on this presumably last journey of our Lord 
many expedients were employed by the Pharisees to entrap Jesus, not only by 
arraigning Him before the people as a desecrater of the Sabbath, and as a 
person in collusion with Satan, but also by attempts to expose Him as one 
ignorant of the Mosaic law, and thus to hold Him up before the people as an 



ANCIENT CASTLE ON THE SPUR OF MOUNT CARMEL. 


impostor. This last subtle effort was not without promise of success, for the 
law and its interpretations were a mass of contradictories which it required the 
Messiah indeed to reconcile. This Jesus showed on many occasions by healing 
the sick on the Sabbath, by excusing His disciples for plucking grain on that 
day, by receiving the anointings of Mary Magdalene at Simon’s house, 
by forgiving the woman taken in sin, etc. And yet on each occasion He 
gave such excellent reasons for His conduct that, in the estimation of the 
unprejudiced. He found justification against both law and immemorial custom. 
But though often vanquished, the enemies of Jesus did not cease their efforts 
to confound Him by plying questions in which their own law was in conflict 
with experience and practice, and which to answer in any wise would therefore 
appear necessarily to involve either an inconsistency or direct violation. Thus 
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a certain rabbi, a lawyer as he was called, because of his thorough knowledge 
of the Mosaic law, of which he was an interpreter, beholding Jesus as He was 
probably discoursing to an audience, propounded to Him this question : “ Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? ” and Jesus answered, “ What is written 
in the law ? How do you interpret it ? ” To this the rabbi replied by quoting 
the law : “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” This law the rabbi recited with a glibness that showed how often 
he had repeated it before the classes under his instruction ; so trippingly that it 
proved how parrot-like were his morning and evening utterances, and how truly 
small was his sincerity of belief in the law which he made a part of his daily 
invocation, and which he wore as an ornament on his phylacteries. But his false 
conception of the true spirit which the law was intended to embody was further 
exhibited by the inquiry which followed. Said Jesus, “ Obey this law and thou 
shalt live.” “ But,” asked the rabbi, “ who is my neighbor ? ” If Christ had 
answered, “ Thy neighbor is he who lives near you, or who is thy intimate, or 
who is thy townsman, or who is thy confederate in an}^ cause, or any one be 
he Jew or Gentile,” the lawyer would have ridiculed Him and said to the people 
about Him : “ Did I not tell you that this man, who declares Himself one sent 
by God to proclaim a new gospel, is an impostor? Why, He knows nothing 
about the law, for does not the Mosaic statute say, ‘ An ej^e for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth,’ and does it not deal with offences, and condemn evil, and 
punish with stripes, and with stoning, and with execution, and cast out the 
Gentile as unworthy to be numbered with the congregation? and in violation 
of these sacred laws this man does not condemn the wicked. He does not favor 
the punishment of evil doers. He forgives sinners. He' regards not the Sabbath, 
He pardons the guilty, and He fellowships with publicans and Gentiles.” 

PARABLE OP THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

Christ knew what was in the heart of this hypocritical rabbi. He saw the 
purpose of the inquiry. He thoroughly understood the craft of this lawyer, 
hence He answered the question by delivering a parable, which was a form of 
instruction common among rabbinical teachers themselves. Said He : A cer- 
tain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho. The way, as you know, is 
rugged and robber-infested, so that it is considered one of the most dangerous 
in all Palestine. Caves abound in which thieves may take refuge when beset 
by officers of the law, and there are lofty crags overhanging the road in many 
places, from which a small murderous band might hurl down rocks upon an 
enemy below, so that it is a perilous undertaking for even a well-armed body 
to attempt a dislodgment and arrest of outlaws who infest such a retreat. 
But this man had to pass through this dangerous region, hoping, however, that 
his poverty would preserve him against attack, as he carried nothing to excite 
the cupidity of thieves. But his hopes w-ere cruelly disappointing, for he had 
not gone far on the way when a band of robbers rushed out and with stones 
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or bludgeons knocked him down and after stripping him of his clothes left 
him, half-dead from terrible wounds, to the cold mercies of any passer-by. 
Presently, after the robbers had departed, a priest came that way and saw the 
poor man lying in a pool of blood, moaning and perhaps feebly calling for 
help. But the priest only gathered up his own robes to prevent soilnre in the 
bloody dust of the road, and making a half circuit about the victim, went on, 
heedless of the appeals made for assistance. Directly a Eevite, who was of 
the priestly class, came also by the place, and seeing the wounded man, had 
barely enough curiosily to stop and look at him. But the groans of the suf- 
ferer failed to arouse any compassion, and so he too went on, without so 
much as inquiring how badly he was hurt, or giving him a drink of water, 

or offering a word of 
encouragement by the 
^'ay of a promise to 
send him aid. And in 
the roadway the poor 
man was left unattend- 
ed, until a Samaritan, 
journeying over the 
way, came up and dis- 
covered his sorry con- 
dition. In a moment 
the Samaritan’s heart 
was struck with com- 
passion ; he saw that 
the wounded man was 
a Jew, and hence his 
enemy, but in the pres- 
ence of suffering he 
forgot nationality, he 
ignored the enmities 
that divided the two peoples, he felt only his humanity knocking at his heart 
and saying, “Give the wounded stranger assistance;” and taking a bottle of 
wine from his hamper, with it he washed the wounds and then poured a 
healing oil over the bruises and the bleeding cuts, and tearing a bandage trom 
one of his garments he bound up the injuries, after which he lifted the poor 
man upon his own beast and conveyed him to the nearest inn. But his 
compassion did not expend itself with this noble deed of mercy, for being un- 
able to remain and care for the sufferer himself beyond a day, before he 
departed he took money from his purse and gave it to the *inn-keeper, sajdng: 
“ Take care of him ; and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again I 
will repay thee.” 
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“ Which now of these three,” asked Jesus of the rabbi, “ thinkest thou, 
was neighbor unto him that fell among thieves ?” and the rabbi answered, 



“ He that showed mercy on him.” Then said Jesus unto him, “ Go thou and 
do likewise.” 




CHAPTER XXV. 


■i 




IN TIIK HOUSE OE MARY AND MARTHA. 

* VER yonder is a beautiful village homestead. The 

nuiu of the house is dead, and his widow is taking 
charge of the premises. This is the widow Martha of 
Bethany. Yes, I will show you also the pet of the house- 
hold. This is Mary, the 5'ounge.st sister, with a book 
under her arm, and her face having no appearance of 
anxiety or perturbation. Company has come. Christ 
stands outside the door, and, of course, there is a good 
^ 1 '' ' excitement inside the house. Tlie disarranged 

furniture is hastil}^ put aside, and the hair is brushed back, and 
Cj the dresses are adjusted as well as, in so short a time, Mary 

and Martha can attend to these matters. 

WELCOME TO CHRIST 

keep Christ standing at the door until thej^ 

^ F ^ were newl}^ apparelled, or until they had elaborately arranged 

s V ^ their tresses, then coming out with their afiFected surprise as 

P y though they had not heard the two or three previous knockings, 

V saying : Why, is that 3^011 ? ” No. They were ladies, and were 

^ V *) always presentable, although they may not have always had on 

their best, for none of us always have on our best; if we did, our best would 
not be worth having on. Thej^ throw open the door, and greet Christ. They 
sa^" : ‘‘Good morning. Master; come in, and be seated/’ 

Christ did not come alone; He had a group of friends with Him, and such 
an influx of city visitors would throw any country home into perturbation. I 
suppose also the walk from the city had been a good appetizer. The kitchen 
department that day was a very important department, and I suppose that Martha 
had no sooner greeted the guests than she fled to that room. Mary had no 
anxiety about household affairs She had full confidence that Martha could get 
up the best dinner in Bethany. She seems to say : “ Now, let us have a 
division of labor. Martha, you cook, and I’ll sit down and be good.” 

So you have often seen a great difference between two sisters. There is 
Martha, hard-working, pains'taking, a good manager, ever inventive of some 
new pastry, or discovering something in the art of cooking and housekeeping. 
There is Mary, also, fond of conversation, literarj^, so engaged in deep questions 
of ethics she has no time to attend to the questions of household welfare. It 

(452) 
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is noon. Mary is in the parlor with Christ. Martha is in the kitchen. It 
would have been better if they had divided the work, and then they could have 
divided the opportunity of listening to Jesus ; but Mary monopolizes Christ, 
while Martha swelters at the fire. 

TROUBLE IN THE KITCHEN. 

It was a very important thing that they should have a good dinner that 
day. Christ was hungry, and He did not often have a luxurious entertainment. 
Alas I me, if the duty had devolved upon Mary, what a repast that would have 
been ! But something went wrong 
in the kitchen. Perhaps the fire 
would not burn, or the bread would 
not bake, or Martha' scalded her 
hand, or something was burned black 
that ought only to have been made 
brown ; and Martha lost her patience, 
and forgetting the proprieties of the 
occasion, with besweated brow, and 
perhaps with pitcher in one hand 
and tongs in the other, she rushes 
out of the kitchen into the presence 
of Christ, saying : “ Lord, dost Thou 
not care that my sister hath left me 
to serve alone ?” 

Christ scolded not a word. If 
it were scolding, I should rather 
have His scolding than anybody else’s 
blessing. There was nothing acerb. 

He knew Martha had almost worked 
herself to death to get Him some- 
thing to eat, and so He throws a 
world of tenderness into His inton- 
ation as He seems to say: “My 
dear woman, do not worry ; let the 
dinner go ; sit down on this ottoman 
beside Mary, your younger sister. 

Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things, but one thing 
is needful.” As Martha throws open that kitchen door, I look in and see a 
great many household perplexities and anxieties. 

Lazarus was probably the mainstay of his sisters, though the family 
may have been wealthy, as the character of their house certainly indicates, 
if the ruins pointed out to travellers as those of the residence of the 
three he genuine. Martha, being the elder, took upon herself the respon- 
sibilities of the h9use, and being an industrious, pushing, ambitious woman, was 
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occasionally out of patience with Mary, who was probably of a more social dis- 
position than her sister, and sometimes forgot her domestic duties in her atten- 
tions to friends and acquaintances. But Jesus did not regard this as -a fault, 
since we owe obligations to society which in a degree under circumstances are 
as imperative as household requirements, for it is to this social characteristic 
that we stand indebted for our pre-eminence above the lowest classes of human life. 



“ MARTHA, THOU ART CAREFUl, ABOUT MANY THINGS.” 

But Christ had been a frequent visitor to the house of Mary and Martha, 
and it is probable that He made it His home during His visits to Jerusalem. 
He had revealed Himself to them as the Christ, and hence we can have no 
surprise that Mary was so ardently attached to Him, and that she forgot all 
else when sitting at His feet receiving His instructions. Therefore when Martha 
came with her complaint to Jesus, He said to her. “ Thou art troubled about 
many things : but one thing is needful ; and Mary hath chosen that good part, 
which shall not be taken away from her. She is more anxious about her soul 
than about her corporeal needs, and her joy is therefore in learning the means 
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of salvation which I have come to declare. This is that better part which shall 
never be taken away, but shall bloom perpetually in her heart until it shall 
bear fruitage in that kingdom from which I am come.” 

RETURN OF THE SEVENTY. 

While Jesus was in the vicinity of Jerusalem, teaching small parties that 
gathered about Him, the seventy disciples whom He had sent forth to preach, 
when on His way to the Feast of Tabernacles, returned and made report to 
Him of their extraordinary success, and declaring that they had even power 



jfCSUS IN THE HOME OF MARY AND MARTHA. — From the Painting by de Vos 


over devils in the name of their Master. This happy announcement certainly 
gave great pleasure to Jesus, even though He must have foreseen the results 
of their labors, for though as Christ He knew every man’s heart and could 
grasp the two eternities of the past and future, yet within Him was also a 
temporal nature that connected Him with the earth by common attributes of a 
mortal, and to which He was largely subject. Therefore must He have been 
gratified by the report of His emissaries, which foreshadowed the success of the 
kingdom of the Gospel He had come to set up. But with a comprehen- 
sion of the ills which might follow unbridled zeal and which frequently 
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among men makes over-self-confidence a precursor of failure, Jesus saw the 
necessity of repressing the extreme enthusiasm of His exulting disciples, and 
He therefore said to them, in effect: “ Your report is indeed very encouraging, but 
it was given to Me to foresee how Satan would fall from heaven like a bolt of 
lightning, and how he would be unable to withstand the power delegated to you 
through Me. I have subjected him to you as he has been subjected to Me, and 
I will give to you also power to tread on serpents and on scorpions, and over all 
evil things, none of which shall hurt you; but nevertheless rejoice not so much at 
the power thus bestowed as at the blessings which follow your works, and the 
knowledge that your names are written in heaven.” And with this Jesus 
lifted His eyes towards heaven with thanksgiving, saying, “ I thank Thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” And turning to His disci- 
ples again. He said, “ Blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye see ; for 
I tell you that man}' prophets and kings have desired to see those things 
which ye see, and have not seen them ; and to hear those things which ye hear, 
and have not heard them.” 

EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 

One of the disciples, deeply impressed by Christ’s words, asked Him for a 
form of prayer which should serve for constant invocation, such as John, or the 
rabbis, prescribed for their followers. This disciple had probably been accepted 
some time after the Sermon on the Mount was delivered, and though he may 
have heard the prayer which was then given by our Lord repeated by others, 
yet he desired to receive a form from Christ’s own lips. His request 
was answered by Jesus, who repeated substantially the prayer with which 

all Christians are so familiar, and which glows as a jewel in His incom- 

parable sermon on the Mount. Having thus satisfied the disciple’s longing, 
Jesus took occasion to speak of the efficacy of prayer when the utterance is 
accompanied by great faith and persistency, using the illustration of how a 
friend may be prevailed upon by persistent entreaty to do a thing when simple 

request would fail to influence him. Then said He, “ If perseverance in your 

importunities move a selfish man to grant your petitions, how much more will- 
ing is God to listen to your supplications, since persistence in prayer affords 
proof of sincerity and faithful devotion to God and dependence in His mercy.” 

JESUS SHOWS HIMSELF IN THE TEMPLE. 

For two or three months Jesus had sojourned among His friends in the 
vicinity of Jerusalem, doubtless living in partial seclusion, and teaching among 
the few who were willing to receive His instructions even if they were indis- 
posed to accept Him as the Messiah. His wisdom, mercifulness and exemplary 
life were attractions which the honest Jews could hardly resist, and the few 
who were n^t afflicted with the canker of prejudice and bigotry, listened to Him 
with eagerness, though His conversions during this period were few. 

The Feast of Dedication was now at hand, when there was a rejoicing of 
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seven days in commemoration of the renewal of the Temple worship after its 
suspension under the edict of Antiochus. December’s cold had made out-door 
preaching uncomfortable, and as Jesus always observed the national celebrations, 
He entered Jerusalem at the time of the feast to participate in the jubilation. 
His appearance on Solomon’s porch, which was that portion of the first Temple 
which Nebuchadnezzar had neglected to destroy, was quickly followed by a 
scramble on the part of those who had been in the court to approach nearer to 
Him. Almost on the instant he monopolized popular attention, and crowds 
pressed about Him, the Pharisees seizing the occasion to ply Him with ques- 
tions. For some reasons they were more conciliatory in their speech, and seemed 
to invite overtures for a reconcilement of the differences that had broken int® 
revilings and threatenings against Him on several occasions. But it was plain 
that they could not abandon their position of hostility unless He would 
renounce His pretentions and become plastic to their ambitions. They 
therefore said to Him ; “We have waited long for a Messiah, who has been 
promised to restore Israel to her former glory, and as Thou hast often intimated 
that Thou art that Messiah, we ask Thee now to tell us openly. Do not keep 
us longer in doubt, but if Thou be Christ tell us plainly.” Jesus was not to be 
beguiled by their soft platitudes, or their proffers of friendship on conditions, 
so He answered them : “ I told you and ye believed me not ; the works that I* 
do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of Me. But ye believe not, because 
ye are not of My sheep, as I said unto you.” Or in other words : “ I have 
not only told you, but I have given proofs of My Me.ssiahship by works, by 
miracles, which I could only do through power given Me by My Father. But 
you will not believe Me because you are not M}' sheep. They who are within 
the fold acknowledge Me as their shepherd and know My voice ; to these I give 
eternal life. My Father Mdiich gave Me power to work wonders and to save 
souls is greater than all, yet I and My Father are one.” 

JESUS VANISHES OUT OF THE HANDS OF HIS ENEMIES 

At this declaration of His equality with God, Jesus was loudly reviled, and 
some of the more bigoted and frantic Jews took up stones to hurl at Him. But 
calm in His Godly dignity and self-possession, Jesus stood fearless before His 
brutal enemies and awed them by His majestic demeanor. “Ay,” said He, 
“ these are your arguments, for lack of reason you would take up stones ; pray, 
for what deed of mercy would you stone Me ?” “ It is not for good works that 

we would stone You,” answered the crowd, “ but for blasphemy, because Thou 
makest Thyself the equal of God.” 

“ Do you not know,” replied Jesus, “ that it is writteu in the law, ‘ I said 
ye are gods ?’ If therefore ye shall call the old patriarchs and the ancient 
rulers of Israel gods, how can you say I am a blasphemer, when I have given 
yon the proofs that I am above both ruler and prophet, the Messiah who has 
been sent into the world with such power as you have with your own eyes seen 
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Me manifest. By these works, if ye were not full of bigotry and worldliness, 
ye would know that the Father is in Me, and I in the Father.” 

This further incensed the Jews against Jesus, for while awaiting an answer 
to their first question they had listened to a defence of His claims to Messiah- 
ship. Their atiger now knew no bounds ; with threatenings of vengeance and 
ravenings of intense excitement and consuming anger, the crowd, now grown 
into a mob, rushed toward Jesus with the intention of dragging Him outside 
the Temple and there stoning Him to death. But His time had not yet come. 
As on two other equally perilous occasions, He suddenly disappeared and left 
His rabid enemies howling in distraction at the miscarriage of their murderous 
designs. 

“LAZARUS, WHOM THOU LOVEST. IS SICK.” 

Having, through a miracle, it would appear, escaped the frenzy of a mob, 
Jesus withdrew from Jerusalem “and went away again beyond Jordan into the 
place where John at first baptized.” In this region, where the people were called 
heathens. He would be comparatively safe, even though here also He had met 
on previous visits with taunts and reviling. But in Galilee, or Samaria, or 
Judea, there was no security, for His appearance in either province would have 
been quickly followed by arrest and probable execution. Hence He went again 
^into Perea, and to His joy crowds “ resorted unlo Him ” and openly acknowl- 
edged His Messianic powers, for said they “John did no miracles; but all things 
that John spoke of this Man were true. And many believed on Him there.” 

While Jesus was thus preaching to interested congregations at Bethabara, 
a messenger came in great haste from Martha and Mary in Bethany with the 
sad tidings, “ Lord, behold, he whom Thou lovest is sick.” 

My Bible is written all over with lead-pencil marks made la.st December 
at Bethany on the ruins of the house of Mary, and Martha and Lazarus. We 
dismounted from our horses on the way up from Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
Bethany was the summer evening retreat of Jesus. After spending the day in 
the hot city of Jerusalem, He would come out there almost every evening to the 
house of His three friends. I think the occupants of that house were orphans, 
for the father and niother are not mentioned. But the son and two daughters 
certainly inherited property, for it must have been, judging from what I saw 
of the foundations and the size of the rooms, an opulent home. Lazarus, the 
brother, was now the head of the household and his sisters depended on him, 
for he was very popular and everybody liked him, and these girls were splendid 
girls. Martha, a first-rate housekeeper, and Mary, a spirituelle, somewhat 
dreamy, but affectionate, and as good a girl as could be found in all Palestine. 
But one day Lazarus got sick. The sisters are in consternation. Father gone 
and mother gone, they feel very nervous lest they lose their brother also. Oh, 
the pain of waiting in such an emergency. And the two sorrow-stricken sisters 
sit and rock themselves in excessive, almost hysterical grief, crying the while, 
“Oh, if Jesus were only here. He would save our brother.” But there is no 
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response to their message and Lazarus grows worse and worse. The fever, the 
thirst, the quickening breath, the pinched features, the rolling blood-shot eyes, 
tell a story quite as sad as any that the doctor himself could relate. How the 
girls hang over his pillow I Not much sleep about that house, no sleep at all. 
From the characteristics otherwise developed, I judge that Martha prepared the 
medicines and made tempting dishes of food for the poor appetite of the suiferer, 
but Mary prayed and sobbed. Worse and worse gets Lazarus, until the doctor 
announces that he can do no more. The shriek that went up from that house- 
hold when the last breath had been drawn and the two sisters were being led 
by sympathizers into the adjoining room, all those of us can imagine who have 



•‘but MARV sat STIIX IN THK HOUSE.** 


had our own hearts broken. But why was not Jesus there as He so often had 
been? Far away in the country districts preaching, healing other sick, how 
unfortunate that this Omnipotent Doctor had not been at that domestic crisis in 
Bethany. When at last Jesus arrived in Bethany, Lazarus had been buried 
four days and dissolution had taken place. In that climate the breathless body 
disintegrates more rapidly than in ours. If, immediately after decease, that 
body had been awakened into life, unbelievers might have said he was only in 
a comatose condition. ^ 

But Christ remained for two days after receipt of the message, preaching 
at Bethabara, before He left off His work of teaching to go to the relief of 
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Lazarus, and before this time had expired His friend was dead and laid away 
in the sepulchre. But Jesus knew the very moment when Lazarus died, and 
deferred His return to Bethany in order to make a more glorious manifestation 
of His power and infinite mercy. When at length He said to His disciples, 
“Let us go into Judea,” they were amazed at His apparent recklessness and 



advised against such a 
perilous undertaking, 
saying, ‘‘ Master, the 
Jews of late sought to 
stone Thee ; and goest 
Thou thither again ? ” 
But he replied by ask- 
ing them “Are there 
not twelve hours in the 
day ? ” Meaning there- 
by that His work could 
not be arrested until the 
hour when His earthly 
mission should be ac- 
complished ; that until 
that time all the power 
on earth could not close 
His labors by bringing 
Him to the sacrifice 
which it was given 
Him to know He was 
to suffer. Then said 
He, “ Our friend Laza- 
rus slcepeth ; but I go 
that I may wake him 
out of his sleep.” Why 
waken him, when sleep 
is an index of resto- 
ration; when sleep 
smoothes the wrinkles 
of pain ; when sleep lifts 


ROLLING AWAY THE STONE FROM THE GRAVE OF LAZARUS. 


the burden of suffering 


and lures back the fugitives of strength and composure? And so the dis- 
ciples wondered why Jesus would wake his friend, for they did not under- 
stand that the sleep of Lazarus was the sound slumber of death. There- 
upon Jesus told them plainly. Thomas, apparently regarding his Master’s 
safety more than the mission which prompted Him to return, spoke boldy to 
the other disciples, “ Let us also go that we may die with Him.” But there 
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is no occasion for fear, Thomas; the Jews will not yet harm Him, for the day 
of His labors is not yet spent. And so they all started back to Bethany, but 
on their near approach to the place, they met Martha, who, with fresh burst 
of grief told Jesus that Lazarus had already lain in the grave four daj'S, and 
in despairing voice exclaimed, “ Lord, if Thou hadst been here my brother had 
not died.” If this were not sufficient evidence of Lazarus’s death, there is plenty 
of other proof. Mary and Martha and her brother had many friends, and 
these had not yet ceased to offer their consolements in comforting words and 
kindly acts of sympathy. But there was also the grave in which the body was 
lying, and to the sepulchre 
therefore Jesus was led 
by the two sorrowing sis- 
ters, accompanied by a cu- 
rious crowd. Many sympa- 
thizing friends were there, 
but of the group there 
were three especially con- 
spicuous ; Jesus, who was 
the family friend, and the 
two bereft sisters. We 
went into the traditional 
toiub in December, and it 
is deep down and dark, 
and with torches we ex- 
plored it. We found it 
all quiet that afternoon 
of our visit, but the day 
spoken of in the Bible 
there was present an ex- 
cited multitude. I wonder 
what Jesus will do! He 
orders the door of the 
grave removed, and then 
He begins to descend the 
steps, Mary and Martha close after Him, and the crowd after them. Deeper 
down into the shadows and deeper! The hot tears of Jesus roll over His 
cheeks and plash upon the back of His hands. Were ever so many sorrows 
compressed into so small a space as in that group passing on down after 
Christ, all the time bemoaning that He had not come before? Now all the 
whispering, and all the crying, and all the sounds of shuffling feet are 
stopped. It is the silence of expectancy. Death had conquered, but now the 
Vanquisher of Death confronts the scene. Amid the awful hush of the tomb 
the familiar name which Christ had often upon His lips in the hospitalities of 
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the village-home comes back to His tongue, and with a pathos and an almighti- 
ness of which the resurrection of the last day shall be only an echo, He cries, 
“Lazarus I. come forth!” The eyes of the slumberer open and he rises and 
comes to the foot of the steps and with great difficulty begins to ascend, for 



“ LAZARU.s, COME FORTH ’’—From the Painting by J. Palma. 


the cerements of the tomb are yet on him and his feet are fast and his hands 
are fast, and the impediments to all his movements are so great that Jesus 
commands: ^‘Take off these cerements; remove these hinderances; unfasten 
these grave clothes; loose him and let him go I” Oh, I am so glad that after 
the Lord raised Lazarus He went on and commanded the loosening of the cords 
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that bound his feet, so that he could walk, and the breaking ofiF of the cere- 
ments that bound his hands, so that he could stretch out his arms in salutation, 
and the tearing off of the bandage from around his jaws, so that he could 
speak. What would resurrected life have been to Lazarus if he had not been 
freed from all those cripplenients of his body ? I am glad that Christ com* 
manded his complete emancipation, saying, “ Loose him and let him go.” 

JESUS IS CONDEMNED TO DEATH BY THE SANHEDRIM. 

The raising of Lazarus produced a profound sensation, far exceeding that 
created by the restoration of the widow’s son or Jairus’s daughter. Many of 
the witnesses believed on Him, but yet others were so impregnated by the 
belief fostered by the Pharisees and rabbis ascribing His power to Beelzebub, 
that they hastened to Jerusalem and gave their report of the miracle with 
malicious comments and falsification. But the rabbis were frightened at the 
effect and the Sanhedrim was hastily called together to take counsel and decide 
what should be done. Said they, “ What do we ? for this man doeth many 
miracles. If we let Him thus alone, all men will believe on Him, and the 
Romans shall come and take away both our place and nation.” Here was the 
secret of their malice openly confessed. To save them from loss of power they 
must brand Christ with their official condemnation. But an effort to do this 
without formal trial aroused the opposition of such honest members of the 
assembly as Nicodemus, and there was a prospect of the council breaking up 
without positive action, when Caiaphas, the Sadducean high-priest, arose with a 
proposition that quieted the opposition. Said he, “ Ye know nothing at all, nor 
consider that it is expedient for us that one should die for the people, and that 
the whole nation perish not,” or to paraphrase. “ Do you not perceive that the 
whole nation is in peril because of the miracles of this Nazarene? The people 
are already wild with excitement, and if He be not speedily arrested, in their 
worshipful enthusiasm they will proclaim Him king and then Rome will set 
upon and oppress or destroy us. Therefore I say, whether He be innocent or 
guilty it is infinitely better that we condemn Him to death than that we take 
the risk of being ourselves ruined.” “And from that day forth they took 
counsel together for to put Him to death.” 

JESUS BECOMES A FUGITIVE. 

Jesus avoided His enemies by repairing to a city called Ephraim, which 
was on the edge of the wilderness north-east of Jerusalem, but the identical 
location is not known. Here He abode as a fugitive for a short while, and 
then again cro.ssed the Jordan into Perea, where the people were less hos- 
tile to Him, and where He must have had a great many friends, because He was 
not only followed by crowds, but was suffered to preach to the people, who came 
to hear Him in vast assemblages. But though Perea was regarded as a heathen 
province, its population was about one-half Jewish, over whom the rabbis exerted 
a controlliug influence, as they did in Galilee and Judea. These were as bigoted 
and hypocritical as those in other parts of Palestine, and held the Sabbatical 
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laws in the same rigid estimation. As Jesus had small regard for the prcK 
scriptions, exactions and unreasonable requirements of these oppressive laws,, 
which laid the people under fanatical persecutions, it is not a matter for sur- 
prise that since He found all times and all occasions proper for the exercise of 
His divine functions. He should fall under the condemnation of the Jews of 
Perea for deedc of mercy on the Sabbath. 

OH, WONDROUS HEALER! 

As Jesus was preaching in one of the Peiean synagogues on the Sabbath 
day. His attention was attracted to a poor woman, with distorted body, as she 
stood behind a partition of open work which separated the male from the female 
members of the audience. She had hobbled into this place of worship, carrying 
with her so great a weight of infirmity that her head was almost at a right 
angle with her hips. From this position she could not rise, for a rheumatic 
affection of eighteen years had drawn the muscles with such rigidity that they 
appeared ossified. 

If you could call a convention of all the surgeons of all the centuries their 
combined skill could not cure that body so drawn out of shape. Perhaps they 
might stop it from getting any worse, perhaps they might contrive braces by which 
she might be made more comfortable, but it was, humanly speaking, incurable. 
Yet this divine surgeon called out to her, “ Woman, thou art loosed from thine 
infirmities,” and then put both His hands on her, and from that doubled-up 
position she began to rise, and then the empurpled face began to take on a 
healthier hue, and the muscles began to relax from their rigidity, and the spinal 
column began to adjust itself, and the cords of the neck began to be more sup- 
ple, and the eyes that could only see the ground before, now looked up into the 
face of Christ with gratitude, and up toward the heavens in transport. Straight 1 
After eighteen weary and exhaustive years, straight I the poise, the gracefulness, 
the beauty of healthy womanhood reinstated. 

Such a cure, wrought by word and touch, ought to have excited not only 
irrepressible thanks of gratitude in the woman, but also reverential admiration 
in all who were witnesses of the deed, and to have filled that synagogue with 
worshipful believers ; but alas, for the chilling indifference to Godly manifesta- 
tions which the Pharisees felt ; instead of the whole congregation giving voice 
to praise, the rabbi, who was priest of the synagogue, arose to give utterance to 
protest. With words betraying his anger he silenced the woman’s offerings of 
thankfulness, and read to her and the audience a lecture on the immorality of 
doing good, short of saving life, on the Sabbath day. Said he : “ There are six 
days in the week in which it is lawful that men may work, a fact which this 
Healer either does not remember or ignores. If you must seek His aid, see 
that you do it on one of the secular days, and do not tempt Him, or give Him 
any excuse for violating the holy Sabbath.” 

It was not often that Jesus became angry ; His nature was all humility as 
it was all merciful, but He could not repress His indignation at this canting 
30 
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hypocrite and fanatic, who while assuming to be a religious teacher was in fact 
delinquent in the first principles of humanity. So he answered the rabbi by 
saying; “Thou hypocrite, doth not each one of you on the Sabbath loose his ox 
or his ass from the stall, and lead him away to water ? And ought not this 
woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom vSatan hath bound, lo, these eigh- 
teen years, be loosed from this bond on the Sabbath ? ” 

“ And when He had said these things, all His adversaries were ashamed j 
and all the people rejoiced for the glorious things that were done by Him.” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 



PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER. 

ESUS left Jerusalem about the close of the Feast of Dedica- 
tion, or shortly before the beginning of the year, and His 
raising of Lazarus occurred certainly within a few weeks 
thereafter. Turning therefore again into Perea, His ministry 
in that province continued for nearly, if not quite, three months, 
or until the Feast of the Passover, celebrated in the month 
Nisan, corresponding with March- April. The Jewish method 
of calculating time was so different from our own, and withal 
so difficult to determine from the data available, that the 
period of the celebration of the festivals can only be approxi- 
mated. The Hebrew months were about twenty-nine days in 
length, corresponding to a lunation, so that the C3^cle of reli- 
gious feasts commencing with the Passover, as Smith saj^s, 
depended not simply on the month but on the moon. The 
usual number of months in a 3^ear was twelve, but as the 
year was also calculated by the seasons, another month was 
added every third year, so that some 3"ears had thirteen 
months ; consequentl3" the Passover feast, always occurring 
during the full moon, fell on different dates between the 
middle of March and the middle of April. 

But though Jesus remained in Perea only a short while, 


within this period are compiessed many of His most remarkable miracles, 
and during which He delivered His most impressive and beautiful para- 
bles. How extensive was His circuit in Perea we know not, but it was 


probably a large one, judging by His works and the extent of His teaching 
after turning His footsteps towards Jerusalem to attend the Passover. 


Luke says He went through the cities and villages of Perea, and was 
everywhere attended by large crowds, who received His teachings with 
much favor, and many believed on Him. So popular had He become that 
the Pharisees, being unable to withstand His growing fame, thought to 
frighten Him out of the country, and hence a party of them came to Him 
saying : Get Thee out and depart hence ; for Herod will kill Thee.’^ But 
instead of exciting His fears, Jesus turned to them and said, Go ye and tell 
that fox, behold I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I shall be perfected.” Or in other words : “ Herod is a craft3" fox, and 
is jealous of the favor in which I am held; he is in great anxiety about His 
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throne, and would no doubt kill Me if he could; but go back to Jerusalem and 
tell him that since it is given Me to cast out devils, I have the power to cast 
him out also, to circumvent any of his designs, for until the time of my offer- 
ing up is at hand, no man may either bind or kill me.” 

The report of Herod’s purpose seems to have stirred in Jesus a reflective 
mood, and, thinking of the mercurial and vengeful disposition of His race, and 
of the Holy City in which so many crimes in the name of religion had been per- 
petrated, and of His own sacrifice which was now near at hand. He lifted up His 
voice in a spirit of lamentation : “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee ; how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens nnder 
her wings, and ye would not ! Behold your house is left unto you desolate ; 
and verily I say unto you. Ye shall not see Me until the time come when ye 
shall say, ‘ Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.’ ” 

THE DROPSICAL PATIENT. 

So popular was Jesus in Perea that many Pharisees even courted His favor 
and showed Him many social attentions. One of these, who was a chief, or 
possibly a rabbi, invited a number of friends to meet Jesus at a dinner given 
at the Pharisee’s house on a Sabbath, with half-sinister and half-friendly inten- 
tion, no doubt to watch Him in social intercourse with the hope of discovering 
an act which might be interpreted to the people as an offence, and failing in 
this to leave the impression that they were favorable to His purposes and com- 
mended His teaching. The company were assembled, but had not yet lain 
down to the meal, when a man seriously ill of dropsy entered, not with the 
boldness of an invited guest, but with an abject appearance indicating his anxiety 
to see Jesus and to receive such help as doctors had been unable to give him. 
There he stood just within the threshold, in cowering attitude, apparently afraid 
to speak lest speech should emphasize his presence and cause the master of the 
house to eject him. But his bloated features, repulsive enough to have excused 
a postponement of the meal, were quickly noticed by Jesus, who, understanding 
the formalism and rigid observance of the vSabbath by those who surrounded 
Him, anticipated the objections which they would make to a deed of mercy 
performed on that day by asking the guests this question ; “ Is it lawful to 
heal on the Sabbath day ? ” But they refused to answer because they had heard 
Him reproach the inhumanity of the rabbi who condemned the healing of the 
rheumatic woman. Finding that the guests would not raise a contention over 
such an act of mercy He cured the man, and then again turned to the com- 
pany to ask : “ Which of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, 
and will not straightway pull him out on the Sabbath day ? ” But they saw 
the application of the inquiry, and held their peace. 

THE INVITED QUESTS SEND THEIR “REGRETS.” 

As explained in a previous chapter, the couches on which the guests 
reclined at a Jewish feast were arranged on three sides of a square, the 
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open side being left for the servants to pass in and out when serving the 
dinners. The arrangement was also made so that the guests reclined accord' 
ing to their rank, the right hand comer being the place of chief honor, 
and the left end of the table-couch, the lowest in degree of dignity. This 
manner of disposal was necessary, because, in reclining, the head of each 
guest practically reposed on the bosom of the one directly above him, and 
as rank was critically observed, it would be an unpardonable offence not to make 
the proper distinctions, so as to avoid the placing of one of low rank next 
to one of high position. Thus the chief place of honor at table was always 
anxiously sought, while each guest strove to get a position as high as pos- 
sible. Christ seized upon this custom, which betrayed much unseemly 
vanity, to deliver one of His greatest parables. He introduced His illustra- 
tions by some preliminary instructions as to the proper rules to be observed 
by guests at a wedding feast, admonishing them not to crowd in and seize 
high places lest there should be men of higher rank present, whom, not to offend, 
the host will require you, much to your embarrassment, to take a lower 
place. But upon entering, the courteous man will seat himself at the least 
place of honor, for if there be others present who are not so honorable, 
these will be required by the host to move down, to give place to those 
who deserve a higher seat. And this deference to our superiors and courtesy 
to our hosts should apply also to our general conduct, and especially our 
attitude towards God, for “ he who exalteth himself before either God or 
man, shall be humbled, and he who humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
Another custom which, before the time of Jesus, was peculiar to the Jew's, was 
that of inviting the poor classes to feasts prepared from consecrated offerings left 
over after the altar sacrifices, but with the growth of castes and overw’eening 
pride, this kindly charity had fallen into disfavor, because the rabbis w'ere so 
haughty and supercilious that the totich of the poor was to them a defilement. 
To rebuke the Pharisees and rabbis for their ambitions, ostentation and pride of 
self, Jesus therefore gave to them this parable. 

Then said He, “ When thou makest a dinner or supper, call not thy friends, 
nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbors, lest they also 
bid thee [return the invitation] again, and a recompense be made thee. But 
when thou makest a feast call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind, and 
thou shalt be blessed ; for they cannot recompense thee ; for thou shalt be 
recompensed at the resurrection of the just.” 

One of the company, who sat at meat with Him, comprehending the words 
of Christ, and evidently believing on Him, said, in praise of the illustration, 
“ Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of heaven.” But who shall 
receive this blessing ? Not they who pander to the rich, or who hold themselves 
in exclusiveness with those who are highly favored, nor those who oppress the 
poor, or have no sympathy for the lowly and the suffering. For mone of these 
are heavenly gifts reserved, but for those who invite the poor and unfortunate, 
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and with them share the blessings that have been given them, and who esteem 
their fellow-men to be not only of one race but of all races, nor of a single tribe or 
class, but those of all tribes, clans and classes, for the Kingdom of God is not 
for one people, but for the Gentile quite as much as for the Jew. And this 
great truth Jesus accentuated by saying: 

CHRIST’S INVITATION TO SUPPER. 

A certain man prepared a great feast and sent out many invitations to 
friends who were rich, or influential, or otherwise favored, thinking that he would 
have a large and joyful company. When the snpper was made ready he sent out 
his servants, as was the custom in Israel, to inform those who had been invited 
that their presence was now expected, for the meats were ready to be served. 
The host waited for some time the arrival of his friends, but after a great while 
of nervous expectancy and disappointment at their delay, he saw his servant 
returning, and he went eagerly to meet him and learn why the guests were so 
long in arriving. When a dinner is prepared it is a most provoking thing to 
have it kept unserved until the soup is cold, and the meats are overdone, and 
the vegetables become dry and ill-savored. And when this is due to the late 
arrival of those invited, there are few hosts who can feel jubilant. And this 
certain man no doubt felt worried and angered, so he eagerly inquired of his 
servant the cause of the delay. Why,” answered the servant, “ every one that 
I have asked has had some excuse to make. Though none of them sent their 
regrets upon receipt of the invitation, yet they all now find it inconvenient to 
attend, and beg to be excused. One man says he has just bought five yoke of 
oxen and must try them to see if they are well broken : another tells me 
that he has purchased a piece of ground and must now go out and exam- 
ine it : and yet another says he has married a wife and must spend the first 
days of the honey-moon at home. And so all alike had some excuse to make, 
so that none of those invited will come.” 

Receiving such a report, the Lord of the feast was very angry, as he had a 
right to be. But something must be done.^ There are large ovens full of meat, 
and vessels full of vegetables, and baskets laden with fruits, all ready for serving. 
It would be sinful to see all these things spoil, so if friends refuse to accept the 
hospitality extended, others must be brought in who will appreciate such good 
things as have been provided. So the man said to his servant : “ Go out quickly 
into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor, and the 
maimed, and the halt, and the blind ; seek out every hungry soul, give an invita- 
tion to every person, and don’t overlook the children, the coatless, the shoeless, 
the poor little bodies that have been indifferently fed ever since they were born, for 
this shall now be a feast for the unfortunate.” And the servant went out as he was 
bidden and brought in a large crowd of half-starved and infirm humanity, but 
there was still room for many more. So he was bidden to go again, and not to 
confine his search to the streets and alleys, but to look also along the highways 
and hedges, among the hovels, down in the cellars where poverty huddles, and 
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out among the shackly tenements where starvation holds revel with disease and 
pollution and crime. Bid all that you find in every dark place of famine to come, 
and those who cannot walk bring here in a conveyance of some kind. See to 
it that every poor person is brought to the feast, for none whom I first invited 
shall now share my bounty or receive my hospitality ; all shall be given to those 
who deserve it. 

By means thus wisely taken the man’s house was filled with guests, and he 
had a four-fold happiness in seeing the hungry mouths filled and the unfor- 
tunates of every kind revelling in the joy of the bounteous feast, in which they 
forgot their afflictions in feelings of gratitude for the hospitality of their generous 
host. 

By this parable Jesus exposed the prejudices of the Pharisees and rabbis, 
whom He had invited to His spiritual banquet provided in that new kingdom, 
but who had refused to accept His offering, and He thus tells His hearers that 
since those who were bound to Him by racial ties had disregarded His offers of 
mercy and reward. He now extended His invitation to the poor of all nations, 
those rejected by the rabbis for their refusal to be bound by the rigid ceremonials 
and formalisms of the hierarcltyq but who were more righteous in a true observ- 
ance of the higher obligations imposed by God, a devotedness of heart, a love and 
reverence and gratitude to God for the blessings which He gives to all nations. 

A BLEAT FROM THE WILDERNESS. 

The increased popularity of Jesus in Perea was evidenced by the numerous 
applications which He had for di.scipleship, but He received very few, and these 
only upon the condition that they were ready to sacrifice ever3-thing, even to 
acknowledging a willingness to la}' down their lives for His sake. To all who 
came expressing desire to be thus enrolled, He explained the implacable enmity 
to which He was subject, and also the persecution which all His followers must 
suffer, thus discouraging their ambition, but gladly received those who were 
ready to endure every hardship, and every loss, and every punishment, for that 
reward which He promised should be theirs hereafter. 

Being among the outcasts, or those who had no fellowship with the congrega- 
tions, Jesiis was ridiculed by the Pharisees and scribes for associating with those 
whom they declared were both “ unclean and despicable,” and for which com 
panionship they charged Him with violating the law and custom of all devout 
Jews. To these complainings He made answer by telling His critics again 
that His mission was not to call the righteous but sinners to repentance ; that 
if they felt themselves to be sinless, how much more ought they to be desirous 
of reclaiming those who were yet in their iniquities, for God rejoices more over 
the saving of sinners than at the prayers of those who need no repentance. 
“Why,” said Jesus, “if you had a hundred sheep, and one of them should go 
astray, would you not leave the ninety-nine and seek the one that was lost? 
And finding it, would you not feel great joy, and make a feast to your friends 
to celebrate its recovery ? Or, if a woman having ten pieces of silver shall lose 
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one, will she not seek diligently and sweep every corner, and look into every crack, 
until she find it ? And in the joy of having found the lost piece, will she not 
tell her neighbors and make merry over her good fortune ? Likewise say I 
unto you, there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.” 

THE STORY OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 

And again Jesus explained how great was the gladness in heaven over the 
redemption of sinners by relating another parable, one of the most exquisite 
illustrations ever framed in words. 

There was a certain wealthy man who had two sons, both grown to man- 
hood’s estate, the younger of whom, having become tired of parental dependence, 
and anxious to see something of the world, came to him one day and asked for 
his patrimony, or such share of the estate as his father was willing to give him. 
He was evidently an indulgent father, for he at once made a division of his 
property, and gave the younger son a full third, and when the young man went 
away with his goods he took with him his father’s blessings, and perhaps much 
excellent advice, and hearty wishes for his success and happiness. 

And thus the young man went his way well provided into a far country 
to establish himself. Having considerable wealth he soon made many friends 
who showed great attachment and desire to assist him in spending it. Perhaps 
having little acquaintance with the ways of the world, its allurements, vices and 
crimes, the young man was easily influenced and he soon fell into riotous ways 
which directly wasted his fortune. You have known men toiling for twenty, 
thirty, forty years in commercial or mechanical life, having acquired large pro- 
perty, to lie down and die, leaving a great estate ; and in five years the boys 
have got all through with it. So this yoqng man and his money soon parted. I 
do not know just how it went; but there, in the first place, were his travelling 
expenses. A man who had been brought up as luxuriously as he evidently was, 
from the surroundings of that home, could not lodge just anywhere, nor be con- 
tented with plain fare. He had been used to see things on a large scale, and I do 
not suppose he always stopped to take change. I suppose that sometimes he 
bought things without any regard to their cost. Then, besides that, there came 
in the bill for his personal apparel ; and a young man who had a third of 
his father’s property in his pocket could not afford to go shabbily dressed ; 
and so he must have clothes of the best pattern, and of the finest material. 
Besides that, the young man had to meet the bill for social entertainment. 
He must treat, and it must be with the costliest wines and the rarest 
viands. 

Morning glories bloom when the sun is coming up, not when the sun is 
going down. There is no money left with which to meet his expenses. Besides 
that, the crops have failed, and there is a famine in the land ; and at a time when 
affluent men are straitened about getting their daily bread, what is to become 
of this poor fellow with an empty pocket and a discouraged heart ? “ Oh,” 
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you say, “ Let him go to work.” He cannot work. His hands, soft and tender, 
will be blistered with hard work. Perhaps he conies then to some place where 
he can get work, he thinks, adequate for an educated young man. He comes 
to a commercial establishment and asks for work. “ No,” says the head man 


of the business firm, ” we 
can’t have you. Why, 
you are nothing but a 
tramp of the street. Off 
of our premises.” Per- 
haps he comes to the office 
of some official of the gov- 
ernment, and seeks em- 
ployment by which he can 
support himself. “ No,” 
says that officer, “ a man 
clad as you are cannot 
find any employment in 
my office.” What is he 
to do ? In a strange land. 
Money all gone. No 
friends. Ragged. Wretch- 
ed. Undone. 

ONLY A SWINEHERD. 

Realizing his impov- 
erished condition and in- 
ability to improve it with- 
out accepting the most 
menial position, he finally, 
after many efforts to 
secure employment, ob- 
tained a place as swine- 
herd to a hog-raiser of 
that country. What a 
fall from his former estate I 
What a contrast 1 From 
being the favored son of 
a rich and devoted father, 
and then the leader of a 



wanton crowd that held prodjgai. becomes a swineherd. 


high revels in magnificent halls, dressed in costliest raiment, drinking the 
rarest wines, and dining amid splendors that are the accessories of kings, he 
fell, fell until he was nothing but a swineherd. Money all gone, deserted 
by friends, so hungry that gladly would he have eaten the draff, the leavings 
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of the hogs that he tended; and no doubt he seized the husks of the beans 
upon which the swine were fed, and chewing them to extract the little sweet 
that was left, thought of how he fonnerl}'^ fared at his father’s house, the soft 
bed in which he had slept, the cool porch on which he had rested in the heat 
of the day, the bounteous board at which he had feasted, and mentally 
exclaimed : “ Oh, could I now but feed with m}'^ father’s servants, or from the 
scraps that are daily thrown away from the table 1 ” 

Dejected, half famished and full of remorse, he became at length so 
agonized by his reflections that he resolved to go back to his father and, 
making an acknowledgment of his profligacy, to ask that he might hereafter 
be regarded as only one of the servants, for he felt his unworthiness to be 

called his sou. And 
so “he arose and 
came to his father.” 
He expected a chill- 
ing reception ; but 
when yet a consid- 
erable way from the 
old home, coming 
down the road, 
dressed like a beg- 
gar, begrimed with 
the dirt of a long 
foot journey, and 
looking like a tramp 
that had no object 
in life except to 
appear miserable, 
his father saw him. 
The eye of paternal 
affection, with its 

wondrous penetration, discovered at first glance, through the mask of misery and 
severe impoverishment, the features of the son who had left months before 
arrayed in splendid raiment. And with a glad shout the father rushed out, and 
down the dusty highway, and into the arms of his boy. What did he care for 
the tattered clothes, and the begrimed face, and the beggarly appearance ? “ My 
son ! my boy ! ” and the tears gushed to his eyes as he threw his arms about 
his neck and covered the dirt of his cheeks with kisses, and hid his spattered 
breast with caresses. “ But,” say| the prodigal, “ I am unworthy to be called 
thy son.” “Never mind that,” answered the father; “it is enough for me to 
know that you have returned. I will hear your story later. My joy is too 
great to have it disturbed by any tale of sorrow. Come up to the house;” 
and with his arms still around him the father led his boy until they came 




the prodigai^’s return. — Drawn by Dor€. 
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to the door, when he shouted with joy to the servants within, “ Bring forth 
the best robe and put it on him, and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on 
his feet, and bring hither the fatted calf and kill it, and let us eat and be 
merry ; for this my son was dead and is alive again ; he was lost and is 
found.” And they began to be merry. The neighbors were summoned, a 
feast was at once prepared, and joy such as had never been seen in that 
house took possession. 

THE GREAT FEAST OF REJOICING. 

From all the windows of the old homestead bursts the minstrelsy. The 
floor quakes with the feet of the rustics, whose dance is always vigorous and 
resounding. The neighbors have heard of the return of the younger son from 
his wanderings, and they have gathered together. The house is full of con- 
gratulators. I suppose the tables are loaded with luxuries. Not only the one 
kind of meat mentioned, but its concomitants. “Clap!” go the cymbals, 
“ thrum 1 ” go the harps, “ click I ” go the chalices, up and down go the feet 
inside, while outside is a most sorry spectacle. 

The senior son stands at the corner of the house, a frigid phlegmatic. He 
has just come in from the fields in very substantial apparel. Seeing some wild 
•exhilarations around the old mansion, he asks of a servant passing by with a 
goat-skin of wine on his shoulder, what all the fuss is about. One would 
have thought that, on hearing that his younger brother had got back, he would 
have gone into the house and rejoiced, and if he were not conscientiously 
opposed to dancing, that he would have joined in the Oriental schottische. No. 
There he stands. His brow lowers. His face darkens. His lip curls with 
contempt. He stamps the ground with indignation. He sees nothing at all to 
attract. The odors of the feast coming out on the air do not sharpen his appe- 
tite. The lively music does not put any spring into his step. He is in a ter- 
rible pout. He criticises the expense, the injustice, and the morals of the 
entertainment. The father rushes out bareheaded, and coaxes him to come in. 
He will not go in. He scolds the father. He goes into a pasquinade against 
the younger brother, and he makes the most uncomely scene. He says : 
“ Father, you put a premium on vagabondism. I stayed at home and worked on 
the farm. You never made a party for me ; you didn’t so much as kill a kid ; 
that wouldn’t have cost half as much aSp a calf ; but this scapegrace went off 
in fine clothes, and he comes back not fit to be seen, and what a time you 
make over him 1 He breaks your heart, and you pay him for it. That calf 
to which we have been giving extra feed during all these weeks w’ouldn’t 
be so fat and sleek if I had known to what use you were going to put it! 
That vagabond deserves to be cowhided instead of banqueted. Veal is too 
good for him ! ” That evening, while the younger son sat telling his father 
about his adventures, and asking about what had occurred on the place since 
his departure, the senior brother goes to bed disgusted, and slams the door after 
him. That senior brother still lives. You can see him any Sunday, any day 




‘•but whbn hb was vex a great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, 
AND FELI, ON HIS NECK, AND KISSED HIM.” — Drawn by Dord. * 
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of tEe wee^ At a meeting of ministers in Germany some one asked the ques- 
tion, “Who is that elder son?” and Knimmacher answered, “I know him; I 
saw him yesterday.” And when they insisted upon knowing whom he meant, 
he said, “ Myself ; when I saw the account of the conversion of a most obnox- 
ious man I was irritated.” 

The father seeing his elder son so vindictively jealous, explained why he 
had made the feast, by saying, “ Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I 
have is thine. It is meet that we should make meny'^, and be glad ; for this thy 
brother was dead and is alive again ; was lost and is found.” Or, “ It is not 
that I love you any less than your brother, but because he was long gone from 
me, and I feared I should never see him again, that his sudden return has 
given me such great joy, in which you should participate; for had your brother 
died you would no doubt have greatly grieved, and hence his restorttion, when 
we thought him dead, should give you no less gratification.” 

And it is this joy that God feels when any sinner leaves off his evil ways 
and accepts the salvation w’hich Jesus freely offers, for God is that indulgent 
and forgiving father who awaits with extended arms to welcome back eveiy one 
who humbles himself in sincere penitence. 

A SWINDLING CASHIER. 

Having presented a parable evidently intended for the benefit of the rabbis, 
who regarded no one as being worthy to be saved except ritual-conforming 
Jews, He turned to the publicans and disciples, who composed a large part of the 
congregation, and related to them the parable of the unjust stewart (Luke xvi.) 

From this parable most writers shy off as though it were inexplicable. A 
bad steward finding he was going to lose his position, during the remaining 
days of his staying busied himself in making friends among the creditors of 
his employer by compromising their indebtedness, and where a man owed a 
hundred measures of oil let him off by paying fifty, and the man who owed a 
hundred measures of wheat was let off by paying eighty. The Palestine lord 
commended the keenness of the unjust steward. In uttering that parable Christ 
intended not to praise the scoundrelism of the unjust steward, but to suggest 
that it would be well if men were as keen and adroit in right directions as this 
man was keen and adroit in wrong directions. Christ saw, what we all know, 
that if men had as much ingenuity for God as they have for the world, the 
evangelization of the round earth would be a brief work. He saw that many 
of the soldiers of the truth would go into the battle armed with blunderbuss 
instead of keen rifle. Do not befog your mind by dwelling too much on the 
particulars of this parable, but take its large round totality of meaning — alert- 
ness for the right, as the unjust steward had alertness for the wrong. Disposi- 
tion to take advantage of circumstances for religious purposes, as this man had 
disposition to take advantage of circumstances for fraudulent purposes. Whether 
you get good or evil out of this parable depends on whether you are a spider 
or a bee.. If you are a spider you will draw out of it the poison of perplexity 
3 * 
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and unbelief If you are a bee you will extract from it tbe honey of truth. I 
do with perplexing passages of Scripture what I do in summer-time with the 
Atlantic Ocean. I go down to the beach and wade in and get from the mighty 
deep health and strength. I do not wade in deep enough to get drowned. What 
is the use of wading in until you cannot reach shore. Into this Atlantic Ocean 
of Divine truth wade in up to your heart, but do not wade in until it is over 
your head. ' 

The parable of the Prodigal Sou had failed of its intended effect on the 
Pharisees, for they derided Him, being covetous and particularly hostile to the 
declaration which Jesus made respecting the evil of mammon-worship. He there- 
fore, to illustrate the condemnation which God puts upon the soul-consuming 
love of money, which possesses many men, and how in God’s sight the rich 
have no ^e-eminence above the poor, related another parable, second only 
to that of the Prodigal Son. 

PARABLE OF LAZARUS AND DIVES. 

In this parable we are made to stand in one of the finest private houses 
of olden time. Every room is luxurious. The floor, made of stones, gypsum, 
coal and chalk, pounded together, is hard and beautiful. From the roof, sur- 
rounded by a balustrade, you take in all the beauty of the landscape. The 
porch is cool and refreshing, where sit people who, having come in to look at the 
building, are waiting for the usher. In this place you hear the crystal plash 
of the fountains. The windows, reaching to the floor, and adorned, are quiet 
places to lounge in, and we sit here listening to the stamp of the blanketed horses 
in the princely stables. Venison and partridge, delicate morsels of fatted calf, 
and honey, and figs, and dates, and pomegranates, and fish that only two hours 
ago glided in the lake, and bowls of sherbet from Egypt, make up the feast, 
accompanied with riddles, and jests that evoke roaring laughter, with occasional 
outbursts of music, in which harps thrum, and cymbals clap, and shepherd’s 
pipe whistles. What a place to sit in! 

The lord of the place, in dress that changes with every whim, lies on a 
lounge, stupid from over-fed digestion. His linen is so fine, I wonder who 
washed it and who ironed it. His jewels the brightest, his purple the rarest. 
Let him lie perfectly quiet a moment until we take his photograph. Here we 
have it; “A certain rich man, which was clothed in purple and fine linen and 
fared sumptuously every day.” How accurate the picture I You can see every 
plait in the linen and every wrinkle in the shirt. What more could that man 
have ^ My lord, be happy ! After a while he leans over the balustrade and 
says to a friend in shining apparel, “ Look at that fellow lying down at my 
gfate. I wonder why the porter allows him to lie there. How disgusting 1 But 
our dogs will be let out of the kennel very soon and will clear him out.” Yes, 
they bound towards him. “Take hold of him! cries the rich man from the 
balustrade. The dogs go at the beggar with terrible bark; then take lower 
growling ; then stop to yawn; and at the coaxing tone of the poor wretch, they 
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frisk about him, and put their soft, healing tongues to his ulcers, driving oflf 
the flies, and relieving the insufferable itch and sting of wounds which could 
not afford salve or bandage. Lazarus has friends at last. They will for a while 
keep off the insults of the street and defend their patient. The man is far 
from friendless who has a good dog to stand by him. Dogs are often not so 



TRADITIONAI, HOUSE OK THE RICH MAN AS IT APPEARS AT THE PRESENT TIME 


mean as their masters. They will not be allowed to enter heaven, but may 
they not be allowed to lie down at the gate ? for John says of the door of 
heaven, “ Without are dogs.” But what is the matter with that beggar ? He 
Kes over now with his face exposed to the sun. Lazarus, get up 1 He responds 
not. Poor fellow, he is dead. Two men appointed of the town come to carry 
him out to the fields. They dig a hole, drop him in, and cover him up. The 
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people say, “One more nuisance got rid of!” Aha! that is not Lazarus that 
they buried. It was only his sores. Yonder goes Lazarus, an angel on his 
right hand, an angel on the left, carrying him up the steep of heaven — talking, 
praising, rejoicing.' Good old Abraham stands at the gate and throws his arms 
around the new-comer. Now Lazarus has his own fine house, and his own robes, 
and his own banquet, and his own chariot, and that poor, sickly carcass of his 
that the overseers of the town dumped in the potter’s field will come up at 
the call of the archangel, straight, and pure, and healthy, corruption having 
become incorruption. 

Now we will go back a minute to the fine Oriental house that we spoke 
of. The lord of the place has been receiving visitors to-day as the doorkeeper 
introduced them. After 
a while there is a visitor 
who waits not for the 
porter to open the gate, 
or for the gatekeeper 
to introduce him. Who 
is it coming? Stop 
him there at the door! 

How dares he come in 
unheralded ? He walks 
into the room, and the 
lord cries, with terror- 
struck face, “ This is 
Death. Away with 
him!'’’ There is a hard 
thump on the floor. Is 
it a pitcher which has 
fallen, or an ottoman 
which has upset? No. 

Dives has fallen. Dives 
is dead ! The excitement in town is great. The grooms nish from the barn 
to see. All the great folks of the neighborhood who - used to sit at his dinners 
come in. The grocer from whom he got his spices, the butcher from whom 
he got the meat, and the clothier from whom he got the garments, come to 
find out all about it. 

The day of burial has arrived. He is carried down out of his splendid 
room and through the porch into the street. The undertaker will make a big 
job of it, for there is plenty to pay. There will be high eulogies of him pro- 
nounced, although Christ represents him as chiefly distinguished for his enor- 
mous appetite and his fine shirt. 

The long procession moves on, amid the accustomed weeping and howling 
of Oriental obsequies. The sepulchre is reached. Six persons carrying the 
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body go carefully down the steps leading to the door of the dead. The weight 
of the body on those ahead is heavy, and they hold back. The relics are left 
in the sepulchre, and the people return. But Dives does not return. He who 
had all the wines he could drink now asks for plainer beverage. He wants 
water. He does not ask for a cupful, or a teaspoonful, but “just one drop,” 
and he cannot get it. He looks up and sees Lazarus, the very man whom 
he set his dogs on, resting joyfully in Abraham’s bosom, and he calls to the 
Patriarch and begs him to allow Lazarus to put his finger in water and let 
him lick it off. Once Lazarus wanted just the crumbs from Dives’s feast; 
now Dives wants just a drop of water from Lazarus’s banquet. Poor as he 
can be! He has eaten the last quail’s wing. He has broken the last rind of 
the last pomegranate. Dives the lord has become Dives the pauper. The dogs 
of remorse and despair come not with healing tongue to lick, but with relent- 
less muzzle to tear. Now Dives sits at the gate, while Lazarus, amid the 
festivities of heaven, fares sumptuously every day. 

The social gulf which separated Lazarus from Dives in this world is not 
nearly so great as the spiritual chasm which separates them in eternity, between 
which there is no way of passage. And so Abraham replied to Dives’s cry for 
water, “ Remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and 
likewise Lazarus evil things ; but now he is comforted, and thou art tor- 
mented.” 

This was poor consolation for the tormented spirit of Dives, but it served 
to quicken his anxiety for those of his brothers yet living, who were in im- 
minent danger of a like punishment. So he begged Abraham to send to them 
and warn them of their peril ; but he was answered : “ They have Moses and 
the prophets; let them hear them, and if these they will not regard, neither 
would the}' be persuaded from their wanton, luxurious and unmerciful ways 
though warned by one who had risen from the dead.” 

Jesus did not, by this parable, condemn the acquisition of wealth, but its 
wrongfful application. A man of wealth is not necessarily a sinner, otherwise 
there would be no great philanthropists to spread gifts of colleges, and churches, 
and hospitals for the education, salvation and relief of the poor ; but Jesus had 
in mind the haughty, vain and self-sufficient rich, who, like the Pharisees, use 
their wealth to op{>ress the less fortunate, and to make a vulgarly ostentatious 
show of their advantage, the pride, pomp and circumstance which lead men 
away from God. 



CHAPTER XXVn. 


SEPARATION OF THE CHAFF FROM THE WHEAT. 


iH^OW hard and unyielding must have been the nature that 
9 ?* remained unmoved at the Lord’s relation of the parable of 
d^Hi prodigal son, and how impenitent the soul that took not 

Sjig|M 8 i[i |Bk to itself the lesson taught in that of Dives and Lazarus. 

SB But the rabbis who stood about Jesus heard both without 

•HI 91^ feeling more than the sting of self-condemnation, and this 
only excited their anger because of such public revealment 
of their faults. But so truthful and forceful were the illus- 
1 ^© trations which Christ gave that, realizing their inability to 

V raise popular objection, the rabbis seem to have retired in 

V abashment for a time, leaving Jesus alone with His disciples. 

The occasion was now utilized by Christ to further instruct His 
followers, and to forewarn them against the divisions, disputes and 
persecutions, which would assail them in their ministries. Said He, 
“ Offences must need come ; misrepresentations in every form will 
have to be met, and under them many who even now feel strong 
in righteousness will succumb and yield to the influence^ of those 
who oppose Me. But these evil instigators will not go unpunished ; 
yea, indeed, it were better for them had they never been bom, or 
that a millstone were bound about their necks and they cast into 
the sea; for no iniquity is so great as that of men who not only 
reject the gospel themselves, but who strive by every means of 
prejudice, bigotry and contamination to induce those seeking salvation to aban- 
don their holy ambitions and return to their sins. To prevent these insidious 
enemies from sowing seeds of discord and worldliness in the hearts of those 
who have a desire to live in a true spirit of righteousness, and to spread the 
gospel of truth throughout the world, recourse to unwearying prayer is neces- 
sary. My followers who would remain steadfast in their devout purpose must 
humble their pride and cultivate a forgiving disposition ; they must be patient 
under all adversity and hold themselves ready to pardon all offences, when the 
offenders seek repentance. However often you may be wronged, yet for My 
sake forgive freely whenever the spirit of contrition moves the guilty to seek 
your favor, for My kingdom shall be founded upon love, upon humility, upon 
limitless forgiveness, upon charity and upon all those holy attributes which 
distinguish the righteous man and call forth the approval of God.” 
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This discourse which Jesus gave to His disciples aroused their misgivings, 
for not having yet fully comprehended the spiritual condition necessary to a 
thorough conception of their apostolic duties, and not being wholly free 
from the bonds of the law as interpreted to them by the rabbis, they could 
not at once accept the lightfulness of returning good for evil, and doubted the 
strength of their faith to maintain a spirit of forgiving meekness under the 
infliction of wrong. But while thus feeling their own weakness, they were all 
the more anxious for a re-enforcement of their ambitions to become faithful set- 
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vants, and believing that it might be given them by Jesus, they showed their 
desire and humbleness by praying Him to increase their faith. 

To their request Jesus replied by assuring them that true faith was as 
yet but a germ in their hearts, which would develop only by persistency of 
prayer ; “ for,” said He, “ if you had even the smallest measure of faith, you 
would flnd no difficulty in doing all that I have commanded, and a great deal 
more ; things which appear to be impossible to you now, would be easy to 
accomplish if you had that spiritual strength which cometh from belief. If you 
had proper faith and should say to this sycamore tree, ‘ Be thou plucked up by 
the roots and planted in the sea,’ it would obey you.” 
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But with development of their faith and the increasing power which it gave 
them, Jesus particularly admonished them against permitting pride to supersede 
their humility, since their advancement in spiritual benefits could only be made 
by constant dependence in Him, and to impress this fact more firmly upon 
them He defined the relation which a faithful servant should sustain towards 
his master, accounting a fulfilment of all the servant’s duties as unworthy 
to be specially praised, because he had rendered only what had been required 
of him. “And,” said Jesus, “you are the good servants who should perform 
your duties while on this earth, looking to God for reward ; nor should 
you regard only the reward, but perform your services through a spirit of 
love for Me and for the satisfaction that a conscientious discharge of your 
obligations will afford, since God deserves of you more than you can give.” 

THE EMPIRE OF THE SOUl^. 

It was a happy relief to Jesus to escape even for a short while the 
company of such malevolent spirits as the Pharisees and rabbis, but He 
was not permitted to enjoy this peaceful riddance long, for very soon they 
found Him again and renewed their molestations and angry accusings. Said 
one of these, one day, to Him, “ Master, if Thou be the Messiah, as You 
claim, will You tell us when the kingdom of God will come. It has been 
promised for a long while, and You have also been many years on the earth, 
and yet we perceive no signs of the fulfilment of our hopes.” 

And then Jesus answered, “Already have I told you, but you are so spiri- 
tually blind, so prejudiced, so bigoted, and so firmly attached to the things of 
this world that you could not understand me. Everything that you see is 
colored by your worldly ambitions ; your expectations have been of a political 
Messiah ; one who would come as a god of war to fight the enemies of Judah, 
and overwhelming them with the sword of slaughter, establish a Jewish king- 
dom and make of it the glory of all the world. But instead of a god of war, 
I am come as the God of peace, to set up a kingdom in the hearts of men, to 
establish a universal brotherhood, to destroy sin and its hideous consequences, 
and to redeem the world by bringing all people and all nations to God. There- 
fore say I, Lo, here is the kingdom of God; it is in your midst, for I am the 
Messiah, and wherever I am, there also is that kingdom.” 

The Pharisees were troubled by the answer which had thus been given 
them, for having seen many of the wonderful works performed by Jesus and 
listened to the marvellous wisdom of His teachings, they seem to have begun 
to slightly appreciate the importance of preparing themselves for entering the 
kingdom which He had declared. This semi-belief, however, in the possibility 
that Jesus was the Messiah, was soon destroyed by the hostile rabbis, who did 
not cease their scoffings, and to ridicule with all manner of revilings. When, 
therefore, Jesus was again alone for a short while with His disciples. He 
resumed the subject of His answer to the Pharisees, saying : “ The kingdom 
of God is indeed truly come, but before its final triumph the' subjects of that 
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kingdom will have passed through many tribulations. Men will strive to show 
you signs of its appearing, and some will say ‘ Lo, it is here I ’ and others, ‘ Lo, 
it is there ! ’ or, ‘ See here,’ or ‘ See there ! ’ but regard notie of these, for they 
are intended to catch the credulous and to lure them to destruction. When 
the Son of Man shall come for judgment it will be as the lightning for sudden- 
ness. As it was in the days of Noah, when the floods* came to swallow up the 
world after men refused to repent, and as it was when Sodom was consumed 
for its offences, so shall it be again when the Son of Man reveals His power. 
In that day those who have not prepared themselves, as did Noah and Lot, by 
prayer and repentance, will be destroyed ; nor time given in the last moment 
of their lives to seek salvation. As there are good and evil in every family, 
as the righteous and the sinful mingle together in their social or business 
relations, there will be a division among fajiiilies and among societies, the good 
being separated from the bad, and the evil delivered up for punishments while 
the righteous shall go to their reward.” 

A HARD JUDGE. 

And to emphasize the declarations which He had made, and to illustrate the 
efficacy of prayer, Jesus gave to His disciples another parable : “ There was,” said 
He, “a certain judge who was so impervious lo moral principles that he neither 
feared God nor regarded man. A confirmed pessimist and misanthrope, who 
saw no trait in human nature but selfishness, nor knew any motive transcending 
that of self-indulgence in carnal pleasure. And in the same city was a widow 
who came to him asking for judgment against her adversary. With character- 
istic indifference to the justice of her complaint he rudely dismissed her. But 
she would not be discouraged, and was so importunate in her request that to 
escape the worriment of her petitionings the judge said : ‘ Though I fear not 
God, nor regard men, yet because this widow troubleth me I will avenge her, 
lest by her continual coming she weary me.’ ” 

Applying this parable to the lesson which He sought to impress, Jesus 
said, “ And shall not God avenge his own elect, which cry day and night 
unto Him, though He bear long with them ? I tell you that He will avenge 
them speedily. Nevertheless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith 
on the earth ?” 

The application of this parable does not represent God in the character of 
an unjust judge, or as wearying with the repetition of prayer, but is given 
to show that if a man, unmindful of the rights of others and thoroughly con- 
scienceless himself in everything that appeals to the moral nature of man, can 
be prevailed upon by persistency of importunings to do his duty, how much 
more will God grant the prayers of those who approach him in humility 
and who by their persistence in prayer reveal the earnestness of their faith ? 
The parable is therefore an incentive to constant prayer, to a continual 
revealment of faith in the mercy of God and the belief in its ultimate manifes- 
tation in behalf of the petitioner. 
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POMPOSITY AMO HUMIUTY. 

And again being surrounded by bigoted Pharisees, who made an ostenta- 
tious show of their- righteousness by vaunting selfishness, Jesus turned to them 
and related another parable, of the Pharisee and the Publican: 

What is the matter with the Temple of Jerusalem ? Is it on fire ? It looks 
like a mansion just kindled with flame. Why, it is the hour for morning 
sacrifice, and the smoke bursting through the door and crevices of the building 



THE PUBWCAN AND THE PHARISEE. 


wreathes the mountain top in folds of smoke through which glitter the precious 
metals gathered and burnished by royal magnificence. I see through the smoke 
two men going up the steps of the building. They go side by side, and yet 
they have nothing in common — they have no sympathy with each other. One 
is a Pharisee, erect, arrogant, pompous, looking down with utter contempt upon 
the poor man who happens to be going up beside him. The other is a publi- 
can, who goes up with head bowed, and who seems to have a world of trouble. 
Now the two have reached the main enclosure, and they are about to begin 
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worship. The Pharisee goes to the gate nearest the Holy of Holies. He feels 
that he is fit to stand there. He says in substance : “ O God, there are two days 
in the week when I eat absolutely nothing, and I give a great deal of money 
to good objects, and I am one of the best of men. I have nothing to do with 
the common rabble — certainly nothing to do with that poor publican who came 
up the stairs the same time I did.” The publican goes clear off to the other 
side. He wants to get as far away from that gate leading into the Holy of 
Holies as possible. He does not feel fit to stand there. The Bible says he 
stood afar off, and then — as the people of the East to this day do when they 
have any great trouble, smiting themselves — he bowed down, striking his breast, 
and crying out : “ God be merciful to me a sinner.” The incense that went 
up from the high-priest’s censer that morning was not so sweet as the publi- 
can’s prayer wafted into the opening heavens, while the exhilarant prayer of 
the Pharisee dies on his contemptuous lip and rolls down into his arrogant 
heart. Now I see them again on the stairs. They are going down side by side. 
The Pharisee cross, sad, wretched; the publican glad-hearted, the joys of heaven 
glowing in his cheek and flaming in his eye. “ I tell you,” said Jesus, “ this 
publican’s prayer was approved by God rather than the vain-glorying petition 
of the Pharisee : for every one that exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

THE HOLY BONDS OF MARRIAGE. 

In the time of Christ there were two rival schools, led respectively by rabbis 
Schammai and Hillel, which were in opposition in the construction of certain 
Mosaic laws, among which that of divorce was a principal question. Hillel was 
the father of our modern free-lovers, voluptuaries, those socialists in family 
economy who regard women as nothing more than a creature for man’s con- 
venience, with no rights above that of a beast of burden that receives only his 
provender for the service it performs, and which may be disposed of without 
excuse or accountability. Schammai held the reverse views, esteeming woman 
as much a creature of God’s love as man, and hence that divorce was justified 
only for offences against chastity, and that such crimes were equally great 
whether committed by husband or wife. 

This question of divorce having divided the rabbis, some of them thought 
to confound Jesus by asking Him to interpret the law, for, however He might 
decide, one of the schools must become offended and he might thus be drawn 
into a bitter dispute ; therefore they asked, “ Is it lawful for a man to put away 
his wife for any cause ?” The custom of divorcing wives for any cause had become 
so general that the whole Jewish nation had degenerated into the grossest sen- 
sualism, and love become a synonym of carnality, like that which degrades 
the Neapolitans of to-day, and which Humbert is using all his kingly preroga- 
tives to correct. 

However serious the question, Jesus answered it with His usual wisdom 
and fearlessness, and by so doing raised woman from her servile condition 
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of the time to a lofty eminence of love and purity, which she occupies 
to-day. Said He, “ Have you not read that God created man and woman 
to be husband and wife, and to be help-meets to each other; and are you 
ignorant of the blessings which God placed on marriage, and that in instituting 
that sacred bond He ordained that there should be no relationship on earth 
so dear, so binding, so holy as that of man and wife ; for is it not written that 
the woman shall leave all and cleave to her husband, and that he shall make 
equal sacrifices for the sake of his wife ? If therefore God instituted marriage, 
who shall set aside the ordinance at pleasure?” 

“ But,” asked they who questioned Him, “ did not Moses permit divorce- 
ments, and for no better excuse than the wish of the husband?” “Yes,” 
answered Jesus, “ Moses gave laws permitting divorce, but it was not because 
he approved the dissolution of marriage, but rather to prevent greater evils, 
which had their beginning when the race was in bondage. What Moses did, 
under advisement to restrict the immoralities of the people which dishonored 
marriage, were acts which served the purpose of temporary expedients, and are 
not binding upon the race under conditions which have since obtained. Nor 
could the laws given by Moses contravene those established by God, by whom we 
are all bound.” 

Not entirely satisfied with the answer Jesus had made to the Pharisees, 
some of the disciples requested Him to explain further His objections to divorce, 
if it were wrong to seek divorcement for any cause, or if it were advisable to 
marry. And He answered, “ Whosoever shall put away his wife and marry 
another, couimitteth adultery against her ; and if a woman shall put away her 
husband, and be married to another, she committeth adultery. All men cannot 
receive this saying, save they to whom it is given.” In other words, there are 
men, and women too, so untrue in their nature and so deformed in disposition 
that, while they cannot refrain from marriage, yet marriage is an unnatural 
condition for them, since congeniality and compatibility are not possible, and con- 
stancy is least likely to follow from the union of such persons. Recognizing this, 
and holding to the highest law, “ what therefore God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder,” Jesus did not exhort all people to marry, only such as 
were qualified for marriage ; those who regarded it as a sacred bond to be 
dissolved only by God Himself, and who would so assimilate with the one of 
their choice that the two lives thus united would be indeed as one. 

A more glorious teaching than this was never given to man. Marriage, 
which God established and blessed in Eden, and which Jesus defended, and 
sanctified, and glorified in disputation with the host of sensualists who sur- 
rounded Him, has become by the influence of His doctrines the holiest ordi- 
nance that beautifies and irradiates the altars and hearthstones of the whole 
Christian world. And by Christ’s words also was womanhood emancipated from 
her servitude to man, and enthroned as queen and joint ruler with her husband, 
and as an equal integer and factor in the world’s economy, political, social aijd 
domestic. 
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CHRIST AMONQ CHILDREN 

The mothers who stood about Jesus and heard with leaping hearts of joy 
His eloquent endorsement of marriage, and His elevation of women to the royal 
dignity of queen of the home, were thrilled with such gratitude that it is no 
wonder they brought their little children to receive His blessing. It had been 
an immemorial custom for fathers to take their young children to the syna- 
gogue, there to receive blessings of the elders, and this practice was now to be 
hallowed, not by elder or rabbi, but by the High Priest of the world, whose 
great heart should be the door through which little ones were to pass in 
countless procession to the end of time, to swell angel bands that serenade the 
Lord with hallelujahs and doxologies. It was not the first time that Jesus had 
showed His love for little children, for how often did He use them in His grand 
lessons to teach humility, dependence on God, and purity of heart. “ Except ye 
become as little children,” “ Except ye be born again and become as a little child 
these were made to serve as objective lessons to His disciples and to Nicodemus. 

See the glad mothers coming with their cooing babes, and their laughing 
toddlings, and their rosy-cheeked boys and girls fresh from a romp, because 
not yet old enough to know what the gathering about Christ means. See 
them pressing through the crowd and making their way towards Jesus, who 
sits with smiling face and outstretched hands ready to receive them. His disci- 
ples, however, thinking that such a tumultuous presentation of children will 
annoy their Master, rebuke the anxious mothers, telling them to stand back 
and be more seemly in their manners, and more regardful of the comfort of 
the Great Teacher, who has no time to spend with curious women and noisy 
infants. But Jesus answered His disciples, “ I need no guard to protect Me 
against such ovations ; let them come, it is My joy to receive them ; so much 
innocence, so many pure hearts, it is a reminder of heaven from which I have 
so long been separated. Suffer little children to come unto Me and forbid them 
not ; for of such is the kingdom of God.” And with loving hands He blessed 
every little head in that assemblage, perhaps kissed all the little happy lips, and 
smoothed the brow of every little cherub, feeling that here were the buds, 
tender and beautiful, that would flower into red rose, and alabaster lily, and 
carmine pink, and blushing carnation, and variegated tulip, and sweet jessamine, 
in His garden of spiritual exotics, a transplantation of the flowers of infancy of 
this world into that grand conservatory which Jesus has prepared to receive 
them. Children, who love their mother better than any one else, struggle to 
get into His arms, and to kiss His cheek, and to run their fingers through His 
hair, and for all time putting Jesus so in love with the little ones that there is 
hardly a nursery in Christendom from which He does not take one, saying, 
■“ I must have them ; I will fill heaven with these ; for every cedar that I plant 
in heaven, I will have fifty white lilies.” And so He loved them, and blessed 
them, and holding His loving hands above the little heads about Him, said 
unto those who stood near, the disciples and Pharisees, “ Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of Gk)d as a little child, shall in no wise enter therein.” 
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A RADICAL QUESTION. 

As Jesus departed to continue His journey, a ruler of the local synagogue, 
and one whose exemplary life had no doubt greatly endeared him to che 
people, came running to Jesus, and kneeling before Him, as a mark of his 
inferiority, said, “Good Master [or venerated rabbi], what shall I do to inherit 
eternal life?’’ The request, made as it was by an exhibition of reverential and 
humble spirit, indicates sincerity, and gives us to believe that the young ruler 
had been soulfully impressed by Christ’s teachings, even if he did not fully 
accept Him as the Messiah. Jesus stopped and answered : “ Why call Me 
good, when there is but one perfect one, who is God. If you ask Me what is 
required of you, I refer you to the commandments, which declare that 
thou shalt not kill, or steal, or bear false witness, or be covetous or adulterous, 
and that thou shalt honor thy father and mother, serve only one God, keep the 
Sabbath day, show mercy, and that thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
And the young man replied, “All these have I kept from my youth up.” 

Did the young ruler believe that he had fulfilled all the commandments, 
or was there a sense of something yet lacking, which prompted him to apply 
to Jesus for instructions as to what more he should do? He must have felt 
that while obeying the letter of God’s law he was not perfect in its spirit, 
which is indicated both by his request and by the final answer which Jesus 
gave him: “Yet lackest thou one thing; sell all that thou hast, and distribute 
unto the poor, and thou sha^t have treasure in heaven; and come, follow Me.” 

The ruler had thought himself a devout man, and as his life perhaps had 
been spent in religious duties, he no doubt believed that his loftiest aim was 
to perfect himself for that higher kingdom into which he hoped at last to gain 
entrance, with many others whom he was striving to lead the same way. If 
he had been asked, “Are you willing to make any sacrifice that would secure 
your admittance into heaven?” he would have promptly responded, “Yes.” 
But now he was put to a test that would prove whether or not he was sincere 
or false to himself. He was rich and a ruler, probably a rabbi, and with wealth 
and dignity, he was also affected by custom, training and association. He was 
impressed by the knowledge that the poor were despised, oppressed and sub- 
jected to sufferings of many kinds, while the rich luxuriated in the delights 
of pride, power, advantage, ambition, and all the comforts that money can supply. 
He therefore cast his eyes toward the ground, but only in momentary reflec- 
tion, for his mind was soon made up ; he could not exchange his proud position 
on the terms offered ; no, not even if by so doing it insured him the reward of 
heaven. And he turned away sorrowfully. 

As the rich young man went on his way, sad of heart but resolute in 
purpose never to surrender his wealth, Jesus said to His disciples : “ How 
hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of God. For it is 
easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God.” The disciples who heard this could not under- 
32 
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stand the saying, and asked: “Who then can be saved?” Was not David a 
rich man? and was not also Job, and Jacob, and Abraham, and Joseph, and 
were they not saved? Jesus did not mean that no rich man would ever enter 
the kingdom of God, but that wealth so bound men to material affairs, which 
was particularly true during the period of the Jewish hierarchy, and in the 
time of Christ, that spiritual matters were made secondary to worldly concerns ; 
that love for the glittering preferments which wealth supplied chilled 
holier aspirations, so that rich men were married to the world rather than to 
the church, and became ambassadors of sin, instead of accepting poverty on 
earth that thereby they might become plenipotentiaries of heaven. Yet, 
while this is true of men in general, there are exceptions, deplorably few, in 
which rich men are 
found advancing the 
glory of God by a 
liberal use of their 
possessions, and for 
these as well as for 
the poor, Jesus gave 
the promise of great 
reward, — a life ever- 
lasting in the world 
to come, and manifold 
blessings in the pre- 
sent time ; for God 
has the power to 
wean the hearts of even 
wealthy men from 
their riches. 

A VINTAGE SCENE. 

Having explained 
the fulness and glory 
cf the rewards which were reserved for those who cheerfully make sacrifices for 
His sake, Jesus likened the mercy and generosity of God to a householder who 
owned a large vineyard, and the vintage being at hand he sent out his servants 
to hire laborers to gather the crop. Several were engaged in the first hour 
of the morning at a denarius, or sixteen cents per day, to work, but he had 
not secured all the labor needed; so in the third hour the master going into 
the market place and finding other idle men, these he also engaged, promising 
to give them what was just for their work. And again he went out the sixth 
and the ninth hours and found yet others, whom he also sent into the vine- 
yard with like promise to pay them what was just. At the eleventh hour the 
master found yet other workmen idle who had been thus far unable to obtain 
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employment, and these he likewise hired, with no other agreement than hi* 
promise to pay them what was right. 

When the day’s labor was finished ‘he owner of the vineyard instructed 
his overseer to call in the laborers and pay each of them, without regard to 
the number of hours they had worked, the sum of one denarius, beginning 
however with those who had been sent into the vineyard at the eleventh hour. 
These having each received a denarius, they went away satisfied; likewise 

those engaged at the third 
and sixth hour ; but when 
those who were hired at the 
first hour received also a 
single denarius each, and 
learned that the same 
amount had been paid to 
those who had worked only 
a single hour, they rose in 
complaint against the house- 
holder, saying, “ These last 
have wrought btrt one hour, 
aud thou hast made them 
equal to us, who have borne 
the burden and heat of the 
day.” But he answered 
them : “ Have I not paid 
you -the sum that I agreed 
to give? Is it not lawful 
for me to do what I will 
with mine own? Is thine 
eye evil because I am good ?” 

“ So,” said Jesus, “ the 
last shall be first, and the 
first last in My kingdom ; 
for many be called, but few 
chosen.” Or, in other 
words, “ Those who labored 
throughout the day did so 
for the sake of a specified reward, while those who engaged at the later hours 
did so relying only upon a promise that they should receive what was just. 
It is these latter who compose the few chosen for reward in My kingdom.” 

This parable was spoken to the disciples to show the willingness of our 
Lord to reward not for the amount and duration of the labor expended in the 
service of bringing the world to repentance, but in proportion to the sincerity 
and trustful faith exhibited by His followers. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



ON THK WAY TO DEATH. 


^ Lord was now near the Jordan, on the border of Judea, 

and having decided to return to Jerusalem, His route 
through Jericho. The disciples, understanding the 
Im ” extreme peril which was before them, knowing the hos- 
§ra| . <E^' tility of the rabbis, who were anxious to get Him within 
H their power, followed Him with reluctance and an 

' X exhibition of great fear, though they still secretly 

^ ^ hoped that His death would not be accomplished, if at 

all, until He had established the Alessianic Monarch}-, which 
He had seemed to foreshadow-. Perceiving their anxieties, and 
that the disciples did not yet fully comprehend His mission, 
&M mw Jesus took them apart from the multitude that was follow- 

zrJ\ ing, and said; “ Behold, we go up to Jerusalem ; and the Son 

of Man shall be delivered unto the chief priests, and unto 
lT the scribes, and they shall condemn Him to death, and shall 

I A Cf deliver Hun to the Gentiles, and they shall mock Him, and 

'ww they shall spit upon Him, and they shall kill Him; and the 

ITT third day He shall rise again.” But explicit as was this 

prophecy, the disciples could not reconcile it with other 
declarations of Christ referring to the glory of His kingdom, 
which they always regarded as material, and while they w-ere 
in fear for themselves they still entertained a belief in the 
miraculous deliverance aud glorious Messianic manifestation of Christ in the 
supreme hour of danger. 

Peter, John aud James, w-ho occupied the most confidential attitude, and 
stood in more intimate relationship w ith Jesus, w-ere yet the most ambitious of 
the Apostles, but, afraid themselves to approach Christ with request that He w-ould 
declare to them the preference which might be given them when His kingdom 
should be established, they applied to Salome, the mother of John and James, and 
besought her to become an intercessor in their behalf. This duty she under- 
took, but not alone, for she took with her John and James, and finding Jesus 
in secret she fell on her knees before Him, in aix attitude of worshipful devo- 
tion, and begged His favor, saying, “Grant that these, my two sons, may sit, 
the one on Thy right hand, and the other on the left, in Thy kingdom.” 

Whether this petition was made with a clear conception of what the king- 
dom of Christ meant, or that it was out of a desire, founded upon belief in the 

( 5 °') 
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ultimate triumph of our Lord and the setting up of a kingdom on earth, we 
know not, but the reply which Jesus made indicates that the real ambition of 
John and James was to share the perils and to exhibit their unflinching loyalty 
when the supreme trial and predicted death should occur, for, replied Jesus, 
“ Ye know not what ye ask. Can ye drink of the cup that I drink of, and be 
baptized with the baptism that I am baptized vrith ?” And they answered with 
heroic fidelity, “ We are able.” With loving compassion, knowing that they did 
not understand the anguish and suffering which He was to endure, but 
foreseeing the martyrdom which would end their earthly labors, Jesus said 
to them, “ Ye shall indeed drink of My cup, and be baptized with the baptism 
that I am to be baptized with ; but to sit on My right hand and on My left is 



A PORTION OF JERICHO AS IT NOW APPEARS 


not Mine to gjve; but it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared by 
My Father.” 

When the other disciples heard of the ambitious requests of John and James 
they were moved with indignation, but Jesus called them about Him and 
explained the unworthiness of their aspirations, “ for,” said He, “ you think 
only of a kingdom of this world, where men may sit to govern and to 
have great power, but My kingdom, I must again tell you, is not of this 
world, and in My kingdom men are not appointed to rule over others, but those 
who would be great must prepare themselves by being humble, for those who 
seek to be greatest shall be servants to all. Even the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life as a ransom fcr 
many.” 
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healing op blind bartimeus. 

The Passover was now near at hand, when the Judean hills were green 
with bursting spring-time and the hill-slopes were abloom with flower of orchard. 


and the copses 
musical with 
song of birds. 
The procession 
following Jesus 
now entered 
the old historic 
city of Jericho, 
still surrounded 
by frownin g walls 
and bristling with 
silenced battle- 
ments. Here was 
already gathered 
an immense 
crowd, as it was 
a congregating 
place for those 
coming from 
Galilee and Perea 
on the way to 
Jerusalem. Oi: .• 
Lord was no 
doubt tired when 
He reached this 
city, and as a 
little while would 
intervene before 
the celebration 
of the Passover 
He thought to 
tarry here a short 
time. Every 
where He had 
gone His labors 
of healing and 
teaching had 



been continued. 


JOHN, THE BROTHER OP JAMES. 


and now He sought a rest, but scarcely had He passed the town limits when 
another call was made upon His illimitable mercy. 
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Beside the road that led into the city, and near the gate, there were scores 
of beggars of every description, just as I found them at nearly every city I visited 
while in the Holy Land last year. Custom in this particular has not changed 
much. Among these objects of charity blindness was, and is to-day, the chief 

affliction, because 
of the ignorant 
prejudices of the 
people with re- 
gard to early 
applications of 
remedies, and 
principally on 
account of in- 
flammation pro- 
duced by the sud- 
den changes of 
temperature and 
exposure of poor 
persons to the 
inclemency of 
heavy night 
dews. 

Among the 
number sitting 
by the gate ask- 
ing alms from 
those passing by 
were two beggars , 
only one of whom 
is named, because 
his appeals for 
mercy indicate 
that he had heard 
of the cures of 
Jesus, and had 
looked forward 
with anxious 
hope for His 
appearing. Bar- 

timeus, one of the blind men, hearing the noise of a passing multitude, asked 
of some who were near him the cause, and being informed that it was Jesus 
and the vast crowd that followed Him, he began to cry out at the top of 
his voice, “Jesus, thou Son of David, have mercy on me.” So loud was his 
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cry that the people were disturbed, and tried to suppress him, but this only 
caused him to shout louder and with greater vehemence. The cry reached 
the ears of Jesus, who was always listening for a complaint of suffering, and 
halting. He requested that the two men be brought to Him. Some of the 
people thereupon said to the two, “ Hush your cries, for Jesus is now call- 
ing you.” The stoppage of voice gave greater impulse to throbbing heart, 
and with joy immeasurable, and radiation of face that showed almost like trans- 
figurement, the poor blind creatures rose, and in their exuberance tore off their 
coats, which, being in rags, fettered free movement, and would have run dis- 
tractedly in anxiety to meet their Restorer. But they had no reason to move, 
for Jesus had approached them and said, trying their faith, “ What will you that 
I should do unto you ?” “ O Lord,” they answered, “ restore to us our sight.” 

Their cry of earnestness showed how great was their faith, and Jesus, first 
touching their eyes, said, “ Go your way ; your faith hath saved you.” Oh, 
wondrous act ! Four lighthouses set up at the harbors of two mortal souls long 
in darkness, under the shining of which the world sailed in and dropped anchor. 
“ And immediately they received their sight, and followed Him, glorifying God ; 
and the people when they saw it gave praise to God.” 

CHRIST IS ENTERTAINED BY ZACCHEUS. 

Jericho was an important seat of commerce, next in rank to Capernaum, 
and being also a Levitical city, it contained many publicans and priests, whose 
hostility towards each other had passed into by-words, because it was so long- 
protracted and irreconcilable. Among the publicans who stood as chief of his 
colleagues was one named Zaccheus, who was a politician as well as a tax- 
gatherer. He had an honest calling, but the opportunity for “ stealings ” was 
so large that the temptation was too much for him. The Bible says he “ was a 
sinner” — that is, in the public sense. How many fine men have been ruined 
by official position ! It is an awful thing for any man to seek office under 
government unless his principles of integrity are deeply fixed, hlany a man, 
upright in an insignificant position, has made shipwreck in a great one. As 
far as I can tell, in the city of Jericho this Zaccheus belonged to what might 
be called the “ Ring.” They had things their own way, successfully avoiding 
exposure. Notwithstanding his bad reputation, there were streaks of good about 
him, as there is about almost every man. Gold is found in quartz, and some- 
times in a very small percentage. 

Jesus was coming to town. The people turned out en masse to see Him. 
Here He comes — the Lord of Glory — on foot, dust-covered and road-weary, 
limping along the way, carrying the griefs and woes of the world. He looks 
to be sixty years of age when He is only about thirty. Zaccheus was a short 
man, and could not see over the people’s heads while standing on the ground ; 
so he got up into a sycamore tree that swung its arm clear over the road. 
Jesus advanced amid the wild excitement of the surging crowd. The most 
honorable and popular men of the city are looking on, and trying to gain His 
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attention. Jesus, instead of regarding them, looks up at the little man in the 
tree, and says, “Zaccheus, come down. I am going home with you.” Every 
body was disgusted to think that Christ would go home with so dishonorable 
a man. 

I see Christ entering the front door of the house of Zaccheus. The King 
of heaven and earth sits down ; and as he looks around on the place and the 
family, he pronounces the benediction : “ This day is salvation come to this 
house.” ^ 

Zaccheus had mounted the sycamore tree out of mere inquisitiveness. He 
wanted to see how this stranger looked — the color of His eyes, the length of 
His hair, the contour of His features, the height of His stature. “ Come down,” 
said Christ. 

He had more than his curiosity satisfied, for his reward was salvation, the 
greatestf grandest and most glorious that God can give. 

When the Jews saw Christ accepting the hospitality of a publican, and one, 
too, against whom charges of dishonesty had been preferred, they raised their 
voices in bitter revilings. But Jesus had become familiar with upbraidings, and 
regarded them so little now that He did not even reply to His critics, as He 
had so often done in the earlier part of His ministry. When the two had been 
a short while in conversation, Zaccheus became so impressed by the magnanimity 
of Jesus, in braving public opinion and accepting fellowship with one so despised, 
that he determined to make an avowal before the people by way of both acknow- 
ledging Jesus and accepting His teaching. Therefore said he, standing up 
before the Lord and the large assemblage about the door of his house ; “ Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor; and if I have taken anything 
from any man by false accusation, I restore him four-fold.” And Jesus said to- 
him, ‘‘This day is salvation come to this house, forasmuch as he is a son 
of Abraham. For the Son of Man is come to seek and to save that which was- 
lost.” 

PARABLE OF THE NOBLEMAN AND THE TEN TALENTS. 

After Zaccheus had thus made his acknowledgment of conversion by an, 
exhibition of the true spirit of repentance, Jesus related a parable to the people, 
who were gathered about the house, taking for His subject the varying fortunes 
of Archelaus, but applying the similitude to His own requirements. 

Many of the parables were more graphic in the times in which He- 
lived than they are now, because circumstances have so much changed. In 
olden times, when a man wanted to wreak a grudge upon his neighbor, 
after the farmer had scattered the seed wheat over the field and was expecting 
the harvest, his avenger would go across the same field with a sack full of the 
seed of darnel grass, scattering that seed all over the field, and of course it 
would sprout up and spoil the whole crop; and it was to that Christ referred 
in the parable when He spoke of the tares being sown among the wheat. In 
this land our farms are fenced off, and the wolves have been driven to the. 
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mountains, and we cannot fully understand the meaning of the parable in 
regard to the shepherd and the lost sheep. But the parable of the Talents 
can be easily understood in all lands and ages. It is built on money, and 
that means the same in Jerusalem as in New York. It means the same to 
the serf as to the czar, and to the Chinese coolie as to the emperor. Whether 
it is made out of bone or brass, or iron or copper, or gold or silver, it speaks 
all languages without a stammer. The parable runs in this wise : The owner 
of a large estate *was about 
to leave home, and he had 
some money that he wished 
properly invested, and so he 
called together his servants, 
and said : “I am going away 
now, and I wish you would 
take this money and put it 
to the very best possible use, 
and when I come back, re- 
turn to me the interest.” 

To one man he gave $g,ooo, 
to others he gave lesser sums 
of money ; to the least he 
gave $1,800. He left home 
and was gone for years, and 
then returned. On his arri- 
val he was anxious to know 
about his worldly affairs, and 
he called his servants together 
to report to him. “ Let me 
know,” said he, “ what you 
have been doing with my 
property since I have been 
gone.” The man who had 
received the $9,000 came up 
and said, ‘‘ I invested that 
money. I got good interest 
for it. I have in other ways rightly employed it; and here are $17,000. 
You see I have nearly doubled what you gave me.” “ That’s very good,” 
said the owner of the estate ; “ that’s grandly done. I admire your faithfulness 
and industry. I shall reward you. Well done — well done.” Other servants 
came up with smaller accumulations. After a while I see a man dragging 
himself along, with his head hanging. I know from the way he comes in 
that he is a lazy fellow. He comes up to the owner of the estate and says: 
“Here are those $1,800.” “ Whatl” says the owner of the property, “haven’t 
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you made it accumulate anything ? ” “ Nothing — nothing.” “ Why, what have 

you been about all these years?” “Oh, I was afraid that if I invested it, I 
might somehow lose it. There are your |i,8oo.” Many a young man started 
out with only a crown in his pocket, and achieved a fortune; but this fellow 
of the parable, with $i,8oo, has gained not one farthing. Instead of confess- 
ing his indolence, he goes to work to berate his master, for indolence is almost 
always impudent and impertinent. Of course, he loses his place and is 
discharged from the service. The owner who went out into a far country is 
Jesus Christ going from earth to heaven. The servants spoken of are members 
of the Church. The talents are our different qualifications of usefulness given 
in different proportions to different people. The coming back of the owner is 
the Lord Jesus returning at the judgment to make final settlement. The 
raising of some of these men to be rulers over five or two cities, is the 
exaltation of the righteous at the last day, while the casting out of the idler 
is the expulsion of all those who have misimproved their privileges. 

And another parable He gave them in this wise : There was a certain man 
owning vast possessions of land which for years had yielded so bounteously 
that for a while he was at a loss to know how he would be able to store his 
crops. But at length he conceived the idea of building larger barns in which 
he would hoard not only his crops but his other goods also, which were so 
great that he could thereafter say, “ Behold, I am the richest man of my neigh- 
borhood.” So vain did he become under the inspiration which prompted him 
that he said to himself, rubbing his hands and chuckling with intense satisfac- 
tion, “ Now that I am rich, I will take no heed of time or worry myself over 
the future, but will spend all my days eating, drinking and making merry.” 
But in the night when he was alone, when there seemed to be a weird quiet 
upon him, he heard the voice of God, saying, “ Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee; then whose shall those things be which thou hast 
provided?” 

“ So is he,” said Jesus, “ that layeth up treasure for himself and is not 
rich tpward God.” So it is with those who waste their opportunities to do 
good. 

The Kingdom of God can only be obtained by a wise use of our advan- 
tages, in which the happiness of others should be quite as much our ambition 
as the enrichment of ourselves. “ For,” said Jesus, “ the Kingdom of heaven is 
like a man seeking a goodly pearl, who, when he had found one pearl of great 
price, went and sold all that he had and bought it.” Or, in other words, the 
Kingdom of heaven is all about us and which we may obtain by a diligent search 
for it. If by our devotion to God we discover means for doing the largest amount 
of good in a particular field, then it is our duty to apply all our energies in 
that work which yields its abundance of righteous fruits, for there will we find 
the Kingdom of heaven. 
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And to impress, upon those whom He taught, the importance of using 
our abilities in earnest endeavor to perform the most useful service, Jesus gave 



SEEKING GOODEY FEAR1<S 


another parable in re-enforcement of the other. Said He, “A certain man had 
a fig tree which produced no fruit for three years, and being angered at its 
unfruitfulness he called his servant and told him to cut it down, since it was 
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so useless as to even cumber the ground, taking up space which might be used 
for a bearing tree. .But his servant answered him, “Don’t cut down the tree 
yet; it has never been properly nurtured; with some spading up of the ground 
about its roots and some manure added to enrich the earth around it, I think 



in another year it will bear 
well ; if, however, after such 
cultivation it is still barren, 
tlien cut it down ” This 
parable not only illustrated 
the necessity of cultivating 
ourselves for higher duties 
by inciting in us an ambi- 
tion to give our best efforts 
to a service that will benefit 
mankind, but it was specially 
directed to those Jews who 
had for long centuries pro- 
duced no works of righteous- 
ness; who were like a barren 
tree which put forth leaves, 
but yielded no fruits. For 
their barrenness God had 
thought to cut them off, but 
Jesus comes as the servant, 
saying, “I will teach them 
their obligations ; I will call 
them to repentance ; I will 
strive to set up in their 
hearts a worshipful feeling; 
I will endeavor to root out 
the vanities which have 
alienated them from God, 


and give them a nourishment which will stimulate them to nobler ambitions, 
that they may produce fruits unto righteousness. If they still prove unfruitful 
then let them be cut down, but not until they have been gfiven opportunity to 


improve the advantages which I offer them.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


JESUS AT THE VILLAGE HOME. 

ESUS may have found some rest at Jericho, but it was not in a 
cessation of His merciful labors, nor was Zaccheus the only one 
who confessed the evil of his ways and made public acknowledg- 
ment of faith in Christ, for to Jesus was here drawn a great 
multitude who would accompany Him on the journey to Jerusalem, 
and participate in the hallelujahs which would be sung there in 
His praise. 

Jesus was aware that the counsel of Caiaphas had been adopted, 
and that all who knew Him were commanded to report His 
presence to the Sanhedrim whenever He might be found, that He 
might be arrested and made to answer the judgment which had 
been rendered against Him. But this did not in any wise abate 
His desire to attend the Passover feast, where He was to receive 
an ovation before being brought to the cross. Accordingly, He set out 
for Jerusalem, accompanied by an immense multitude of people, who, while 
knowing the order of the Sanhedrim, held Him in such estimation that they 
refused to report Him. Nor would report now have hastened His apprehension 
by the ofl&cers of the hierarchy, for He had the temporary protection of an army 
of devoted followers, who had seen His mighty works and believed on Him. 
Passing on down the rugged gorge of the Kedron, the procession continued its 
journey towards Jerusalem, until reaching the village of Bethany (on a Friday), 
Jesus stopped with His disciples to spend the Jewish Sabbath (Saturday of our 
reckoning) with His friends, Lazarus, and Mary and Martha, and Simon whom 
He had healed of the slow death of leprosy. It was a family group, for one 
tradition says Simon was the husband of Mary, and another represents him as 
the father, while every circumstance recorded points to him as an intimate of 
Lazarus and the two sisters. 

The apostles neglected to give us any particulars of this visit at Bethany, 
beyond a mention of the fact that the presence of Jesus drew many people to the 
place, who came not alone to see Him, but to see Lazarus also. The wrath 
excited in the Pharisees and rabbis by the miraculous resurrection of Lazarus, 
followed as it was by a sudden conversion of the masses to a belief in Jesus as 
the Holy One sent by God, was such that the chief priests decided to execute 
Lazarus. By this murderous act they expected to destroy one of the principal 
witnesses to the Messiahship of Christ, and then to overcome with threatenings 
those who had been present at the restoration. Understanding their designs, 
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Lazarus doubtless became a fugitive, and it is not improbable tbat be returned 
to his home in Bethan}’^ about the time of Christ’s visit, if not in His company. 
This supposition accounts for the eagerness of the people, as stated by John, 
to see Lazarus, since there appears to have been quite as much curiosity to 
behold him as there was to see Jesus. Says John, “ Much people of the Jews 
therefore knew that He [Jesus] was there : and they came, not for Jesus’ sake 
ouly, but that they might see Lazarus also, whom He had raised from the dead.” 
If Lazarus had remained at home after his resurrection, the curiosity of the 
Jews about Jerusalem to see and talk with him would have long before been 



JBSUS ON THB WAY TO BKTHANY. 


gratified, though it is possible that the curiosity spoken of by John was mani- 
fested only by the Jews who had newly arrived from remote parts of Galilee and 
Perea to attend the Passover. But as Lazarus had been condemned by the 
chief priests, it is more plausible to suppose that he had been a fugitive until 
the time of Christ’s visit. If this be true, we may picture the joy that came 
to that household; the delight which the presence of Jesus gave, re-enforced by 
the return of a beloved brother who had been hunted for his life for many 
months, during which interval a thousand misgivings and fears for his safety 
must have agitated the hearts of his loving sisters. What a pleasant Sabbath : 
what a joyous reunion ; and yet how much of sorrow must have mingled with 
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tliat happiness. Did Mary and Martha and Lazarus know that this was the 
last Sabbath they were to pass in Christ’s company, and that before the next 
should dawn the}^ were to behold Him in the arms of crucifixion ? Compassion- 
ate to the sorrows of others, perhaps Jesus did not tell them ; it would have 
given Him no relief ; it would have been no balm to His mental agonies ; it 
would have been no consolement to His anguished heart. In that hour of 
felicitation over the return of a persecuted brother, and the joy which His own 
precious presence gave, Jesus would give no revealment of the great tragedy 
which was so near at hand ; over that bright day of supreme happiness He 
would cast no cloud of sorrow ; into those glad hearts He would throw no pang 
of poignant grief, but in their presence would affect delight, even if He felt it 
not ; the rapture of meeting again with His dear friends should not be marred 
by reflections on His own impending fate. And so we may believe that the 
last Sabbath in Bethany was spent in the pleasure of prayer and in social 
enjoyment, 

A LANE OP HOSANNAS. 

Many Jews had gathered at Jerusalem from all parts of the nation several 
days before the Passover, to submit themselves to the rites of purification ; and 
as the presence of Jesus at Jericho had probably been reported. He was made 
the chief topic of conversation by the assembled Jews. Some of them thought 
that Jesus might already be in the city, but in hiding, and many sought for 
Him ; for once before He had suddenly appeared on the Temple porch when 
every one believed that He dared not show Himself in Jerusalem. But others 
expressed the opinion that He would not come again, because of the order given 
by the chief priests and Pharisees to arrest Him. They believed so long as He 
remained in the country districts, where His followers were numerous and the 
power of the chief priests limited. He would be comparatively safe ; but if He 
should venture into the stronghold of the Pharisees, He would be promptly taken 
and put upon trial for His life. 

But while the Jews were debating the probability of His venturing into 
Jerusalem, Jesus was preparing to make His public entry. On the Monday 
morning (our Sunday) following the Jewish Sabbath spent in Bethany, Jesu-s 
and His disciples set out afoot for the Holy city, but at the Mount of Olives, 
at the little village called Bethphage, which was a suburb of Jerusalem, He sent 
forward two of His Apostles, commanding them to bring to Him a she ass, 
and her colt which had never yet been ridden, and which they would find tied 
at the edge of the town. The disciples departed quickly upon the appointed 
errand and finding the ass and colt, as had been told them, they brought the 
two to Jesus, who mounted the latter and prepared to make His entry into the 
priest-ridden city, where His enemies were clamorous for His life. Zechariah 
had prophesied that the Messiah would be so poor that He could afford no better 
conveyance than an ass, and that upon such an animal He would make His. 
entrance into Jerusalem, and behold now this prophecy was about to be fulfilled. 

33 
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His movements were so quickly reported to the Jews in ‘the city that 
scarcely had the morning dawned and the olive gardens begun to wave with light, 
when crowds of wondering people began to assemble along the way from top 
of Olivet to wall of Jerusalem. But instead of meeting officers coming with 
writ, or incensed Jews clamoring for His life, Jesus meets with thousands 
ready to prostrate themselves with reverence or lift their voices with praise. 
Behold Jesus on His triumphal march ! Let none jeer now or scoff at this 
rider, or the populace will trample him under foot in an instant. There is 
one long shout of two miles, and as far as the eye can reach you see w’avings 
of demonstrations and approval. There is something in the Rider’s visage, 
something in His majestic brow, something in His princely behavior, that 
stirs up the enthusiasm of the people. They run up against the beast and 
try to pull off into their arms, and carry on their shoulders, the illustrious 
Stranger. The populace are so excited that they hardly know what to do with 
themselves, and some rush up to the roadside trees and wrench off branches 
and throw them in His way ; and others doff their garments — what though they 
be new and costl}^? — and spread them for a carpet for the Conqueror to ride over. 
“ Hosanna ! ” cry the people at the foot of the hill. “ Hosanna I ” cry the people 
all up and down the mountain. The procession now comes to the brow of 
Olivet. Magnificent prospect reaching out in every direction — vineyards, olive- 
groves, jutting rock, silvery Siloam, and above all, rising on the throne of hills, 
the most highly honored city of all the earth, Jerusalem. Christ there, in 
the midst of the procession, looks off, and sees here fortressed gates, and 
yonder the circling wall, and here the towers blazing in the sun, Phasaelis and 
Mariamne. Yonder is Hippicus, the king’s castle. Looking along in the range 
of the larger branch of that olive tree you see the mansions of the merchant 
princes. Through this cleft in the limestone rock you see the palace of the 
richest trafficker of all the earth. He has made his money by selling Tyrian 
purple. Behold now the Temple 1 Clouds of smoke lifting from the shimmer- 
ing roof, while the building rises up beautiful, grand, majestic, the architectural 
skill and glory of the earth lifting themselves there in one triumphant dox- 
ology, the frozen prayer of all nations. 

The crowd looked around to see exhilaration and transport in the face of 
Christ. Oh, no! Out from amid the gates, and the domes, and the palaces 
there arose a vision of that city’s sin, and of that city’s doom, which obliterated 
the landscape from horizon to horizon, and He burst into tears. “ He beheld 
the city, and wept over it.” 

After pronouncing the woe that was to come upon Jerusalem, and which 
was fulfilled scarcely forty years later (A. D. 70 ), when Titus sacked the city, 
demolished its splendors, and put its inhabitants to the sword, Jesus proceeded 
on to the Temple. Dismounting and leaving His beast He entered that Holy 
sanctuary and took possession of it as the true representative of Jehovah. Here 
ihe sick and the otherwise afflicted flocked about Him and he healed them all, 
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so that voices of gratitude mingled with acclaims of praise. Here He stood, 
not only within the city of His enemies but in the most sacred courts, fearless 
of evil, yet merciful to all. “ Hosanna to the Son of David,” was the cry 
from ten thousand throats, which striking column and pilaster, and pillar, 
and wall of cedar and of silver and gold, was flung back in numberless echoes, 
like the glory-giving of an angel band. 

“ See,” said the jealous and malignant Pharisees, “ the whole people have 
gone after Him.” Yet, with all their indignation they dared not arrest Him, 
but stood with lowering brows and 
compressed lips, transfixed by His 
words of just accusation, and 
heard even the children lift their 
voices in praise. “ Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings 
Thou hast perfected praise, that 
Thou mightest put to shame thine 
enemies, and silence Thy foes, and 
those who rage against Thee.” 

A FIG-TREE WITHERS UNDER JESUS’ 

CURSE. 

When the afternoon was far 
spent, Jesus left the Temple after 
prayers, and returned with His dis- 
ciples to Bethany. While on the 
way He felt great hunger, having 
passed the day without food, as the 
crowd had given Him no oppor- 
tunity to refresh Himself. Espying 
a fig-tree by the road-side, He ap- 
proached it, thinking that, though 
it was not the time for fig gather- 
ing, it might have some ripe fruit 
still on its branches. The whole 
region abounds with figs and dates, 
from which fact both Bethany and 
Bethphage take their names, and 
among the varieties is one which 
holds its fruit throughout the winter. The tree to which Jesus came was no 
doubt one of these, and seeing the leaves green and apparentl}'- thrifty. He 
found among the foliaged pretension no fruit. But He turned this circumstance 
into a practical lesson, which He set forth before His disciples and others who 
may have been with Hiip. The tree was a type of Israel, and of the rabbis 
and Pharisees, who, while boasting of their piety, and making ostentatious dis- 
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play of their love for Jehovah, were at heart hypocrites, vain to be seen, but 
wholly useless in the service of God. So Jesus said to the tree, “ No man eat 
fruit of thee hereafter forever.” 

Circumstances plainly indicate that this incident occurred while Jesus was 
returning to Bethany after the exhausting excitements of the day spent in Jeru- 
salem, when He would most likely be hungry, for it is wholly improbable that 
such hospitable and devoted friends as Mary and Martha and Lazarus, with whom 
He must have sojourned, would have allowed Him to depart from their home 
breakfastless. So it appears by the reading of Mark. The disciples heard His 
curse of the tree, but did not perceive the effects until the morrow, when, sur- 



CHILDRBN IN THE TEMPLE CRYING, “HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID 1” 


prised to behold it dead, they remarked to one another, “ How soon is the fig-tree 
withered away ! ” To which Jesus answered, “ Verily, I say unto you, if ye have 
faith, and doubt not, ye shall not only do this which is done to the fig-tree, but 
also if ye shall say unto this mountain, ‘ Be thou removed, and be thou cast 
into the sea,’ it shall be done.” 

ROME ARRAYED AQAINST JESUS. 

The fervor and loyalty displayed by such a vast multitude for Jesus, and 
His assumption of authority, as well as the public rebukements which He made 
of the hypocrites who had so long ministered in the sanctuaries — the more bitter 
because so well deserved — fairly paralyzed the Pharisees, but they were forced 
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to restrain their consuming anger because of their fear of the people. After 
the day of Christ’s great triumph had ended, His enemies began to consult as 
to the most advisable means for staying the popular favor and carrying out the 
recommendations of Caiaphas. Heretofore the charges preferred against Jesus 
were of a nature which the Roman law could not take cognizance of, as they 
involved merely accusations of violation of rabbinical laws and customs, but 
while endangering the power of the hierarchy. His acts could not be construed 
as threatening the stability of the state. 

After consulting for a time, the chief priests evolved a plan for bringing 
Jesus before the higher court, which alone had power to impose the death 
penalty. In pursuance of their nefarious conclusions they accordingly charged 
Him with treason against Rome for having declared Himself king. They 
understood with what jealousy the Roman government regarded the Messianic 
promises, and how anxiously the Jewish nation was looking forward to the com- 
ing of a new ruler ; and they were mindful also of the fact that numerous 
insurrections in Judea had served to render the Romans harsh and prompt in 
their treatment of every act of insubordination that gave indication of treason- 
able spirit towards the Emperor. They also knew the temper of Pilate, and relied 
on him to give hearing to their charges against Jesus, of “ perverting the nation, 
and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, saying that He Himself is Christ a 
king.” 

YE HAVE MADE MY FATHER’S HOUSE A DEN OF THIEVES. 

As Jesus knew the doom which was near at hand. He gave Himself no con- 
cern for the plottings of His enemies, and the morning following His triumphal 
entry. He arose early from His lodging in Bethany and going up to Jerusalem 
repaired again to the Temple. His appearance on the Palm Sunday was in the 
assembly chamber of the Temple, where He preached to the people, but His 
.second visit was to the outer court of the Temple, where He precipitated a scene 
of scarcely less excitement. Two years before He had driven out the mercenaries 
who flocked to the court for the purpose of barter, but sometime after His depar- 
ture they returned again, by permission of the Temple priests, set up anew 
their bazaars, and resumed their trade in the selling of animals and doves for sacri- 
fices, and exchanging money ; the desecration had also extended to the conver- 
sion of the court iuto a common highway, or street, over which passed the 
principal travel between the upper and lower parts of the city. When Jesus 
beheld again the noisy assemblage of buyers and sellers, and saw how’ the pro- 
fanation of the Temple had become even greater than before. His indignation 
was intense, exceeding that which He felt when He first discovered the base uses 
to which the Temple had been converted, and with scowling brow and flashing 
eye of holy indignation He again descended upon the desecrators of His house, 
and with mighty arm overturned the tables of the changers, and tore down the 
booths of those that sold doves, and drove out the herds of lowing oxen, and of 
bleating sheep, and the men who owned them, shouting to the dealei;s the while, 
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My house shall be called a house of prayer, but ye have made it a den of 
thieves.” 

This act of Jesus purifying the Temple was hardly intended as a punish- 
ment of those who had profaned it by the selling of sacrifices, but served rather 
as a sign of the early fulfilment of the prophecies of Isaiah, who lamented over 
the decay of the nation through vanity and worldly ambition, which he declared 
would ultimate in the possession of the Temple by a strange people who would 

dispossess the Jews. It was 
also significant of the wrath of 
God for the iniquities of the 
priesthood, who had subordi- 
nated their holy functions to 
the spirit of gain. 

After clearing the courts. 
He again entered into the 
Temple and taught the vast 
crowd that had there assem- 
bled, and the same scenes of 
prayer and thanksgiving and 
healing which characterized 
the day before were re-enacted. 
But the Pharisees, though yet 
afraid to seize Him, or to make 
the charges which they decided 
to prefer, assumed a greater 
boldness, so that, at the con- 
clusion of the day’s services, 
Jesus took His departure se- 
cretly and with the Twelve 
repaired to Bethany. 

Jerusalem was in an up- 
roar, and especially the chief 
priests. Thousands had ac- 
knowledged Jesus as the 
Messiah, and His teachings 
and purification of the Temple had increased enthusiasm for Him just in pro- 
portion that it had intensified the malicious hatred of the hierarchal party. 
The priests were supposed to exercise a vigilant care of the Temple, and to 
hold it inviolate for sacred uses, and therefore the emphasis with which Jesus 
exposed their hypocrisy and mercenary promptings, their patronizing assumptions 
and airs of holiness, associated as it was with their furtherance of a profana- 
tion of the Temple for the bribe that was given them, created in them fears 
that they would lose the respect of the people. For this reason they deferred 
a presentation of their charges against Jesus until a more auspicious hour. 
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THE OPEN CONFLICT. 

The next morning, after a second time retiring to Bethany, He was again 
in the Temple, as He was every day thereafter until the day preceding His 
arrest, and renewed His preaching to the people regardless of the dangers which 
were rapidly gathering about Him. Though declaring Himself the Messiah, He 
was careful to give no offence to the Roman government, nor was it in the 
nature of His mission to offend against any law ; but, nevertheless, the chief 
priests would not cease their efforts to bring Him in conflict with the authorities, 
hoping to secure such action from these as would lift responsibility from them- 
selves, for they feared a conflict with the masses of Jews, who openly confessed 
their devotion to Jesus. In pursuance, therefore, of their plans, while Jesus 
was walking through the Temple, possibly ou His way to the altar. He was 
rudely intercepted by several of the chief priests, scribes and elders, who 
demanded to know by what authority He drove out the dealers and money- 
changers, and by whose permission did He preach such doctrines, and at whose 
instigation did He so fiercely condemn the empty ceremonials and the vapid 
prayers and the meaningless forms of worship which the priests practised? 

To their churlish inquiry Jesus returned a response which was as full of 
satire as it was of vexation to them. Said He, “ Before I reply to you, permit 
Me to ask you one question, which if you will answer I will freely tell yon 
by what authority I do these things : Was the baptism of John from heaver 
or was it of man?” The priests and elders dropped their headn in an attitude 
of reflection, and though probably tempted to answer, caught and drew back the 
reply which they had intended to make, for, after reasoning awhile, they said 
to themselves : “ If we say from heaven, then will Jesus ask us why we did not 
believe him ? And if we say his baptism was of men, then will the people, 
who believed John was a great prophet, probably Isaiah risen, attack us aud 
drive us in ignominy from the Temple.” And so to avoid compromising them- 
selves, they answered, “ We cannot tell.” “ Then,” said Jesus, “ since you know 
nothing of John’s mission, having taken no means to inform yourselves, I will 
not tell you by whose authority I act.” 

Having silenced the scribes and elders by the confounding answer which 
He made to their impertinent question, Jesus repaired to the altar, and, having 
in mind the inquiry which He had happily replied to, related a parable of — 

THE PROMISE BROKEN AND THE PROMISE KEPT. 

A certain man had two sons, whose services he greatly needed iu gather- 
ing the crop of his vineyard, which was now ripe. He was very anxious that 
they should go immediately, for there was an immense vintage, which if not 
gathered quickly would spoil upon the vines. Therefore the father went to one 
and said, “ Son, go work to-day in my vineyard.” But, instead of obeying, 
he made a flat refusal. He answered, “ I won’t go ; if father wants that vine- 
yard looked after, let him get somebody else to do it, or else attend to the matter 
himself. I have other affairs to look after.” But after a while he began to 
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soliloquize, and said within himself : “ I wonder if this is treating father as he 
ought to be treated ? What a pity it would be to have all those grapes spoil. 
Isn’t it mean in one to refuse to do that which is so very reasonable ? Here, I 
am not ashamed to confess I was wrong, and I will just go and attend to this 
matter. Father, where is the knife ? and at what end of the arbor do you want 
me to begin?” Bravo! It is a grand thing to see a young man, or an old 
man, when he is wrong, confess it, and try to do right. I want nothing to do with 
a man who does not know how to make an apology. 

And the father went to his second son and asked him also to go into the 
vineyard, to which request a ready reply came : “ Yes, sir ; I will go. It is very 
right that I should serve you. Those grapes ought to be picked. You will be 
surprised how many ripe clusters I shall gather into the baskets before night- 
fall. Yes, sir ; I will go, father.” But though he promised, and affected a glad- 
ness to serve his father, he did it only to deceive, for he had no intention of 
doing any labor in the vineyard : he would leave the crop either for his father to 
gather or to rot on the vines. 

This parable was given to illustrate the insincerities of many who are 
ostensibly in the service of God, and is applicable to thousands to-day, just as 
it was appropriate then to show the Jews how remiss they were in their real 
duties and obligations to God. Those who first refused obedience, but who 
afterwards entered willingly into the work, were the Jews who first repented at 
the call of John and who came also to acknowledge Jesus becatise of the deeds 
He did showing His true Messiahship, and because of the forcefulness and 
humaneness of His teaching. Those who promised obedience only to deceive, 
were the priests who were teaching in the Temple while practising all manner 
of deceits, who were using their priestly powers for selfish interests, to the 
demoralization of true religion. And Jesus asked them which of the two sons 
did the will of their father, to which they answered, “ The first.” “Yes,” said 
Jesus, “ and verily I say unto you, that the publicans and the harlots go into 
the kingdom of God before you. For John came unto you in the way of 
righteousness and ye believed him not ; but the publicans and the harlots 
believed him ; and ye when ye had seen it, repented not afterwards that ye 
might believe him.” 

THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN. 

, And seeing the scribes and the rabbis silent under the illustration of their 
hypocrisies, Jesus related to them another parable, thus : 

A certain proprietor planted a vineyard and prepared it in the most costly 
manner by setting out a hedge, or building a wall around it to keep ont depre- 
dators, and he made a wine-press, and a cellar in which to store the wine, and 
erected a tower in which to station guards to protect the crop, and having thus 
made it a splendid vineyard, he rented it to husbandmen, or wine growers, for 
a percentage of the product, after which he went away on a long journey. When 
the season of vintage arrived the proprietor sent three of his servants to the 
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tenants with instructions to collect his lawful share of the crop. But when the 
servants came to ask for the owner’s share, the wicked husbandmen, or tenants, 
set upon them, killing one, and beat the two others with sticks and stones until 
they were glad to escape with their lives. The owner, having heard the report of 
the manner in which those whom he first sent had been treated, was no doubt 
very angry and disappointed, but instead of bringing the ‘husbandmen to justice 
for their brutality, he sent a half-dozen other collectors on the same errand, but 
these were as mercilessly treated as the first three had been. But though his 
servants had been most shamefully abused, still the owner was patient, having 
no desire to resort to extreme measures, so he thought over the matter, how 
he should collect his share of the crop, until a happy idea came to him : “ I 
will send my son ; certainly the husbandmen will have respect for him. It may 
be that my servants were too importunate or insulting in their demands, or 
perhaps the tenants ques- 
tioned their authority and 
were provoked into rage. 

But I know that my son 
has an amiable disposi- 
tion and he will give no 
occasion for offence ; be- 
sides, the husbandmen 
will be more disposed to 
treat with him because 
they will immediately re- 
cognize his authority.” 

And so the proprietor of 
the vineyard sent his son. 

But the father was woe- 
fully disappointed, for as 
soon as the husbandmen 
saw the young man approaching, one of them said, “ Look, here comes the 
heir of this vineyard ; what a splendid opportunity we now have to forever 
rid ourselves of further annoyance, and make ourselves wealthy at the same 
time ; let us kill him and seize on his inheritance.” And they acted on this 
horrible suggestion, for when the son came to respectfully ask for his father’s 
share of the fruits, they fell upon him, and with brutal force carried him beyond 
the walls of the vineyard, perhaps into some dark covert wLere his blood 
would not be constantly before their eyes to condemn them for so ghastly a 
murder, and there they killed him. 

Having related the parable, Jesus paused a moment and then asked His 
hearers : “ When the lord of the vineyard cometh, what shall he do to those 
wicked husbandmen ? ” And some of his audience who saw the application of 
the parable and understood the lesson which it conveyed, answered, “He will 
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miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let out his vineyard to other 
husbandmen which shall render him their fruits in season.” 

The rabbis affected unconsciousness of the meaning of the parable, but it 
was only because they fully realized how strongly the lesson condemned them. 
They well knew that the vineyard represented God’s kingdom, and that the 
wicked husbandmen who had killed the servants were none other than those 
who had slain the prophets, and to whose office they (the rabbis) had succeeded. 
These, Jesus thus showed, entertained the same prejudices and were as virulent 
in their enmity to true righteousness as were the old enemies of the prophets, 
and that the day was near at hand when they would slay even that Son sent 
by the Father, just as they had killed John. 

“ Did you never read,” asked Jesus of His imperturbable listeners, “ that 
the stone which the builders rejected, the same is become the head of the 
corner? Therefore I say unto you, the kingdom of God (of which I am the 
corner-stone, which you have rejected), shall be taken from you, and given to 
a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. And whosoever shall fall on this 
stone shall be broken; but on whomsoever it shall fall it shall grind him to 
powder.” 

This aroused the sullen spirit of the Pharisees and excited them to a new 
•desire to destroy Jesus, but their fears of the people restrained them from 
offering Him violence, and they relapsed into their old scowling attitude, 
awaiting a favorable time to seize and execute Him. 

As Jesus gave the rabbis, Pharisees and scribes to understand they would 
at last be brought to punishment for their resistance to God’s laws, and for 
their prostitution of holy offices, and their murderous designs prompted by 
covetousness, venality and worldly ambitions. He related another parable in 
which this assurance was accentuated. 

THE GREAT WEDDING FEAST. 

The kingdom of heaven, said Jesus, may be likened to a certain king 
who made a great feast in celebration of the wedding of his son. Preparations 
had been completed on a grand scale and a large number of invitations were sent 
out to people whom the king desired should rejoice with him. To his dis- 
appointment and mortification, however, when he sent his servants out to bid 
those whom he had invited to come to the feast, not one responded. Surprised 
and unable to understand why his hospitality was rejected, he told several of 
his other servants to go again to those that had been bidden, and to bpg of 
them to come, for the oxen and the calves arid the sheep had been killed and 
the feast was ready, and that the bride and groom were being kept waiting by 
their tardiness. But the expected guests not only treated the king’s invitation 
with contempt, and answered scornfully, but those who had not returned to 
their several employments seized the servants and killed them. This outrage 
so angered the king that he sent his troops to execute a terrible vengeance 
upon those who had treated him so disdainfully. They were caught and 
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destroyed with an unsparing hand and the city wherein they lived was com- 
mitted to the flames. 

But the king, having prepared a feast, was determined that there should not 
be wanting guests to enjoy it, so he sent messengers out again and bid them 
invite to the marriage every person whom they could find, regardless of social 
distinctions or conditions, whether good or bad, rich or poor, young or old. In 
this way the complement of guests was completed, and the king’s desire fulfilled. 
When the feasting was ready 
to begin, the king entered, 
dressed in a royal robe, to 
gpve hearty welcome, as was 
the custom, to those who had 
gathered at his invitation. He 
went from one to another, 
saluting each in the most 
hospitable manner, until he 
came to one who had neglected 
to clothe himself with a wed- 
ding robe. And he said to 
the man, in a tone of com- 
passion, hoping that there 
was some excuse for his non- 
observance of custom: — 

“ Friend, why is it that you 
appear at the feast withoixt 
the badge of invitation — a 
marriage robe such as I have 
provided for all who were 
bidden ? ” Unable to answer, 
because his own negligence 
had brought him to this sorry 
embarrassment, he stood 
speechless before his ques- 
tioner. “ Then said the king 
to his servants. Bind him 
hand and foot and take him away, and cast him into outer darkness ; there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. For many are called, but few are 
chosen.” 

The parable thus given represents the invitation which God, the king, had 
given to the Jews, and the messengers were* John and the apostles, who had 
been sent forth to extend an invitation to prepare for the kingdom of God. 
Those who had contemptuously refused the king’s hospitality were those Jews 
who had rejected the Son and destroyed John, and who would be punished in 
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God’s own time for their crimes. The guests who were afterwards brought in 
from the highways, and from whatever place that they could be found, were both 
the Jews and Gentiles, to whom alike God extended His mercies, while the guest 
who was unprovided with a wedding garment represented those who affected only 
an outer appearance of righteousness, like the hierarchal party, but who were in 
tact the chiefs of sinners. For such the punishment shall be greater, because 
they profane the dignity of their holy offices. 



CHAPTER XXX. 


R DISCUSSION WITH THE SADDUCEES. 

?ED in every debate, confounded in every question, 
condemned in every illustration, the three most 
powerful bodies of the hierarchy, the rabbis, scribes 
^ and ciders, were for a while at a loss how further 
to proceed against Jesus, whose trenchant blade 
of ready answer, sublime wisdom and masterly 
power of prefigurenient put them to confusion 
whenever they opened their mouths either to criti- 
cise or to question Him. Feeling their inability 
[im before the people, and unwilling to meet further 
; His hands, these enemies decided to renew their 
compromising Him with the Roman authorities. 
30se the Pharisees decided to join hands with the 
enlisting the latter, who had thus far taken no part 
: disputes, through them some obscure Jews were 
^ct an air of great piety, and to go to Jesus in an 
of sincere desire for instruction, with request for 
upon some question of a political nature, which they 
licit from Him a reply that would betray His con- 
tempt for Caesar, They understood how yielding was the nature of Pilate, the 
procurator, and that the slightest word spoken in disrespect of the Emperor 
might be made an excuse for the arrest of Jesus by the national authorities. 
In pursuance of this scheme to snare Jesus, a party of Jews thus engaged came 
to Him and obsequiously asked, "'Master, wc know that Thou art true, and 
carest for no man, for Thou regardest not the person of men, but teachest 
rightly the way of God in truth : tell us, therefore, what thinkest Thou. Is it 
lawful for us to give tribute to Caesar or no? Shall we give or shall we not 
give ? ” 

The delegation now before Jesus was composed of persons whom He did 
not know. Their professions of sincerity indicated that they were of the large 
mass of believero in Him, and that, foreseeing the conflict which must soon 
come and speedily end either in the establishment of the kingdom of God, in 
accordance with the expectation and traditions of the Jews, or the death of Jesus, 
that they really desired to know how much they owed to the authorit}^ of Caesar. 
But Christ saw the craftiness of His questioners, and was ready with reply to 
baffle them, just as he had so many times before disconcerted the most dis- 
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tinguished heads of the hierarchy. Thus He answered them : “ Why tempt ye 
Me, ye hypocrites ? Show Me the tribute money ; bring Me a penny, that 1 
may see it and they brought unto Him a penny. And He said unto them, 
“ Whose image and superscription is this stamped upon this coin ?” They say 
unto Him, “ It is Caesar’s.” Then said He unto them, “ Render therefore unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s ; and unto God, the things that are God’s. 
And they marvelled at His answer, and held their peace, and left Him, and went 
their way.” 

In the reply which Jesus made He avoided any offending against the Romish 
spirit, and yet how thoroughly is there expressed the duty which the Jews 
owed to God, and inferentially His own superiority to Caesar, to whom was 

due the tribute 
tax, which the 
Jews were to 
pay only so 
long as they 
accepted him 
as king, while 
Jesus reserved 
to Himself 
those higher 
dignities and 
rights which 
belong to the 
King of 
heaven. 

NO MARRYINQ 
IN HEAVEN. 

So complete 
was their dis- 
comfiture that 
the Herodian 
spies and the 

Jewish hypocrites who thought to bring Jesus into conflict with the national 
authorities retired without desire to again test His wisdom and cutting sarcasm. 
But the Sadducees would now put their cunning against the prudence, sagacity 
and inspiration of Jesus. They had not met Him in discussion, and had not 
therefore such a measurement of His capacities as the Pharisees. They had 
thought over various means of annoying Jesus, and finally concluded that they 
could propound a question which would so embarrass as to completely quiet and 
abash Him before the people. So, on the same day, several of the wisest or 
most self-conceited of the Sadducees approached Him and asked, “ Master, 
Moses wrote unto us, if a man die, having a wife, and without children, his 
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brother shall marry his wife and raise up seed unto his brother. Now, there 
were with us seven brothers ; and the first took a wife, and died without 
children, and left his wife to his brother ; and the second took her to wife, and 
he died childless. And the third took her ; and in like manner the seven also : 
and they left no children and died. Last of all the woman died also. In the 
resurrection, therefore, when they shall rise, whose wife shall she be of them ? 
for the seven had her to wife.” 

The Sadducees denied that there was any resurrection. They were in 
opposition to the Pharisees, who claimed to have from Moses an oral law 
declaring the resurrection of the body after death, and this question was so 
fiercely debated between the ^wo sects that they were almost as bitter enemies 
as were the Jews and the Samaritans. And yet violent as their differences were, 
the two adopted a temporary truce in order to make a common war on Jesus, 
though the Sadducees did not join so vigorously in the demand for his execu- 
tion. But opposing the teachings of Jesus, and especially the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, the questioners chuckled to themselves over the 
problem which they had propounded, and a solution of which they considered 
impossible. 

The question was one which at any time might arise to perplex the Jews, 
so Jesus would not withhold an answer. Said He, ‘‘You are in error, since 
you do not understand the Scripture, nor the laws wdiieh Moses gave. It is 
true that Moses gave the law as you have stated it, but 3^our ignoranee consists 
in limiting everything to affairs of this world. When men die, they rise again 
under new conditions, so that in heaven they neither inarr^^ nor are given in 
marriage, but become angels. Marriage is an institution of this earth, ordained 
by God for the prosperity of the race; but in heaven there is no such ordain* 
ment, for there all are angels in universal brotherhood and sisterhood. Persons 
are born and they die here ; there are no births or deaths in heaven. Here there 
is thirst, and hunger, and physical vexations, and unsatisfied longings ; but in 
heaven there is not. So that these differences between tlie material and spiritual 
life are such that there can be no such thing as husband and wife in heaven. 
But you also err in your beliefs respecting the resurrection, for Moses, whom 
you so highly regard as the giver of the laws which you observe, did show the 
resurrection of the body ; for have j^oii not read that which was spoken unto 
you by God, in the book of Moses, how in the bush God spake to him, saying, 
am the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob?’ God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living: for all live unto Him.” 

The answer, so explicitly spoken, even won the admiration of the scribes, 
who condescended to compliment Jesus, saying, “ Master, Thou hast well said.” 

ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO PUZZLE CHRIST. 

When the Pharisees saw how Jesus had vanquished the Sadducees, they put 
forth a lawyer, or one of the most learned rabbis, to ask another question, an 
answer to which appeared to them either impossible or such as would present 
34 
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Him in conflict with God Himself. The lawyer therefore asked Him : “ Master, 
which is the first commandment of all — the one great commandment of the ten 
given ? ’’ If God gave all of the ten commandments, how could one be greater 
than another ? If God be perfect, so must all His laws be perfect ; hence, a.« 
there can be no comparison of perfect, each law must be equally important, and 
none can be the greatest. 

It was thus that the Pharisees argued among themselves, and the little 
lawyer, who was a scribe, when he stood up to put the question, must have felt 
several sizes larger than he really was, though in the end he no doubt felt 
as many sizes too large for himself. The balloon is very round when full, but 
when punctured it falls down very flat. 

But though Jesus knew the question was put to tempt Him, with the hope 
of embarrassing Him, and to destroy the popularity in which He was held. He 
nevertheless promptly answered. “ Hear, O Israel : The Lord our God is one 
Lord: and thou shalt love Him with all thy heart, soul, mind and strength. 
This is the first and great commandment, and the second is like unto it: Thou 
shalt love chy neighbor as thyself. On these two hang all the law and pro- 
phets.” Jesus had answered this same question when the rich young man came 
to Him asking what he should do to be saved ; but the present reply, made to 
the lawyer, had a new significance, for it served to show the departure of Israel 
from the true worship of God. The question was certainly put to perplex, but 
the answer was so definite and conclusive that even the questioner himself was 
soulfully impressed by it, since it gave by inference this explanation of the supe- 
riority of these two over the other eight commandments : God’s laws are per- 
fect ; so is the human body perfect, every part being essential to the whole, and 
the adjustment of each limb and organ is so wisely made that an injury to one 
becomes an impairment of all. But if an arm be cut off the functions of the 
body may continue, though the whole organism of the man is affected by the 
injury, because he is not able to minister so thoroughly to the needs of the 
body as he was before. But if the head be cut off the man must at once 
perish. This illustrates how the first commandment may be regarded as the 
head of the whole law without any disparagement of the other commands, and 
in this sense the lawyer evidently understood it, for his arrogant spirit was 
immediately humbled and his heart seems to have been suddenly illumined by 
the divine sunlight of righteous understanding. Therefore he replied, “ Master, 
Thou hast said the truth, for there is one God, and none other but He ; and 
to love Him with all the heart, strength, mind and soul, and our neighbor as 
ourselves, is more than all burnt-offerings and sacrifices.” He had read this 
declaration of the old prophet, and had possibly heard its re-enforcement by 
Jesus, and his conscience was thoroughly impressed by its truth. Seeing how 
sincere was the lawyer’s faith, Jesus said to Him, ” Thou art not far from the 
Kingdom of God.” 
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HOW IS CHRIST THE SON OF DAVID? 

Having answered the most perplexing questions that the Pharisees and 
Sadducees could put to Him, Jesus now turned inquirer by asking them, “ What 
think ye of Christ ? Whose Son is He ?” And they answered, “ The Son of 
David.” Jesus knew what their reply would be, and therefore understood how 
He might embarrass them, by showing their ignorance. In many of the old 
prophecies Christ was called the Son of David. It will be remembered how 
more than once the people when astounded by His miracles said to one another, 
“ Is not this the Son of David ?” and how the Syrophoenician woman, and the 
two blind beggars at Capernaum, and blind Bartiineus of Jericho called for the 
mercy of the Son of David, and that the people welcoming Him into Jerusalem 
on Palm Sunday shouted “ Hosanna to the Son of David.” The belief that the 
Messiah should be the Son of David sprang out of the prophecies of Isaiah (xi.) 
and of Jeremiah (xxiii.) and of Zechariah (vi.), and the Jews were led to look 
forward to the establishment of the monarchy under the leadership of this 
“Branch which shall grow out of the root of Jesse,” by the glory foreshadowed 
by Isaiah in the prophecy, “ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
raise unto David a righteous Branch, and a king shall reign and prosper, and 
shall execute judgment and justice on the earth. In his day Judah shall be 
saved, and Israel shall dwell safely : and this is His name whereby He shall 
be called, ‘ The Lord our Righteousness ! ’ ” But the Jews failed to comprehend 
the spiritual nature of Christ, all their thoughts being wedded to a material 
king who would come of Davidic lineage, to found a kingdom in which their 
sensual enjoyments would find fullest gratification. To dispel the prevailing 
belief in a fulfilment of such earthly ambitions, and to give the Jews a knowl- 
edge of the true nature of the “ Loid our Righteousness,” Jesus referred His 
hearers to the testimony of David himself, “ for David in the Book of Psalms 
(cx.) by the Holy Ghost, calls Him Lord, saying, ‘The Lord said unto my 
Lord, sit thou on my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool ?’ 
David therefore himself calleth Him Lord, and how is He then his Son ?” 
Christ is thus at once the Son of David and the Son of God in one. But how 
can it be? 

The question which Jesus thus asked is one w'hich not only puzzled the 
Pharisees, who confessed their ignorance by making no reply, but one which 
the most learned of men have been unable to answer. It has continued and 
will ever remain the great insolvable problem of the ages, a mystery which 
belongs to the Deity, to be unfolded only in the great future. By human reason- 
ing, we can only adopt a half-satisfying explanation by accepting Christ in a 
dual nature as the Son of David by earthly lineage, and as the Son of God by 
His spiritual generation. 

A SCATHING ANATHEMA. 

Jesus had stood on the defensive, but He had so effectually repulsed His 
enemies at every point of attack that He felt the occasion was now presented 
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for a more vigorous arraignment of His adversaries whom He would expose 
before the people for their irreligion and immoralities practised under the mask 
of priestly duties. He knew that the time of His offering-up drew near, and 
He would now hasten an end to the conflict. But we stand in wondering 
amazement at the fearless attitude He occupies before the powerful men of the 
nation, and lift our minds from consideration of Him as a man, to the contem- 
plation of Him as a God. While “ the people heard Him gladly,” His friends 
were not those having power to defend Him against the tides of bitter rancor 
and murderous persecution that were rolling towards Him, receding a little way 
from time to time, but only to gain greater impetuosity and to the more cer- 
tainly engulf Him. He saw the waves of tumult. He noted their foamy crests. 
He felt the spray dashing in His face, but He stood iininovable on the shore 
of mercy, forgiveness and loyalty to God, and defied the mad breakers of 
iniquity. We see Him as a pale Nazarene, conscious of the tragie fate that would 
terminate His ministry three days later, standing alone before the great rulers, 
the learned men of the nation, the powerful chiefs of the hierarchy, a sea of 
faces is before Him, in which He observes images of hate, of contumely, of 
rage, of murder ; enemies everywhere, not only about the sacred altar, and 
crowding the sanctuary, and filling the halls of council, but also in the palace, 
among the soldiery and in the governor’s chamber. And yet amid all these 
threatening surroundings Jesus is of all that audience the least excited, the 
most resolute, and the fiery accuser. It was His last appearanee, as a teaeher, 
in the Temple, and a better sermon He never preached. He would denounce 
the scribes and rabbis to the people to emancipate them from the cruel thral- 
dom under which they suffered, therefore spake Jesus somewhat in this wise: 
“ The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. Your priests preach 
that which they fail to practice. They lay upon you the burdens of 
senseless proscriptions and bind you to meaningless ceremonies, and exact 
of ^ you large payments which they use for their sensual enjoyments, nor do they 
observe the oppressive rituals which they order you to obey. Whatever they 
do of a pious nature is done publicly that they may obtain your praises, and to 
deceive you by exciting your belief in their righteousness. Beware of the 
Scribes who make their phylacteries broad, and enlarge the borders of their gar- 
ments, and walk in long robes, and who crowd in and occupy the seats of honor 
at the feasts and in synagogues, and who expect to be called Master. All these 
they do manifesting their delight in their pre-eminence above you, as lords do 
in the subjection of their slaves. This I tell you is putting religion on dress- 
parade, and they make of themselves drum-majors in the procession. But you 
should call no man rabbi, for only one is your Master, and I am He. And call 
no man father on earth, for only one is your Father, which is in heaven. For 
I tell yon that he who is greatest among you now shall become your servant.” 

Having addressed His disciples and those who were His friends, Jesus 
turned directly to His enemies and bombarded them with bitter denunciation. 
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for their iniquities, and a profanation of the service for which the priesthood 
had been established, and of the Temple which they had turned into a house of 
riot, oppression and gain. Said He, “ Woe unto you. Scribes and Pharisees, 
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hypocrites ! for ye shut 'up the kingdom of heaven against men ; for ye neither 
go in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering to go in.’^ And 
with equally bitter condemniugs He accused them of devouring the substance 
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of widows, un* 
der the guise of 
extreme sanc- 
tity and sacred 
guardianship, 
and of all man- 
ner of selfish 
ambitions, such 
as pride, and 
covetousness, 
and self-conceit, 
and of desiring 
applause from 
their deceived 
followers ; and 
of exacting 
tithes to sup- 
port them in 
evil ways, and 
of showing 
signs of extreme 
piety, but only 
to mask the 
deformity of 
their hearts 
which were 
o ve rflowing 
with extortion, 
rapacity, un- 
godliness and 
excess of every 
kind. “Woe 
unto you,” said 
He, “ for you 
are like whited 
sepulchres, 
which indeed 
appear beauti- 
ful outward, but 
are within full 
of dead men’s 
bones, and of all 
nncleanness. 
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Ye outwardly appear righteous unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity. Woe unto you, because ye build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish 
the sepulchres of the righteous, and say, ‘ If we had been in the days of our 
fathers, we would not have been partakers with them in the blood of the pro- 
phets.’ Wherefore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, that ye are the children of 
them which killed the prophets. Fill ye up the measure of your fathers. Ye 
serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell ?” 

“ Wherefore', behold, I send unto you prophets, and wise men, and scribes ; 
and some of them ye shall kill and crucify, and some of them ye shall scourge 
in your synagogues, and persecute them from city to city ; that upon you 
may come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of righteous 
Abel, unto the blood of Zacharias, whom ye slew between the Temple and the 
altar. Verily I say unto you, All these things shall come upon this generation.” 

MURDER OF THE APOSTLES. 

How soon came to pass a verification of this terrible prophecy : 

St. Stephen, stoned to death outside the walls of Jerusalem, having thus the 
honor of being the first Christian martyr. 

St. Peter, crucified head downward in Rome. 

St. Thomas, killed by a lance-thrust while preaching. 

St. Matthew, burned alive in Arabia Felix. 

St. Mark, killed in his church in Alexandria. 

St. Matthias, chosen to fill the place of Judas, killed in Ethiopia. ' 

St. Andrew, crucified at Patrea, in Achaia. 

St. Bartholomew, roasted and then flayed alive at Albanopolis. 

St. John, banished to Patnios. 

And if we had the full history of the Apostles we would no doubt know 
that at least ten of them became martyrs to the faith, and love and loyalty, 
which they manifested for their Lord. 

No wonder that Jesus, foreseeing these things, should break forth in lamen- 
tation, “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest 
them which are sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children 
together even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not. Behold your house is left unto you desolate. For I say unto you, ‘ Ye shall 
not see Me henceforth till ye shall say, “ Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” ’ ” 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



THE POOR woman’s MITE. 

FTER delivering His withering denunciation against the 
scribes and Pharisees, Jesus left the Outer Court and passed 
into the Court of the Women, where stood thirteen chests 
arranged along one side, in which the Jews deposited, as free- 
will offerings, whatever contributions their ability or gener- 
osity prompted. There was a stream of people passing 
along through this court, which was also called the treasury, 
and here Jesus took a seat beside one of the pillars, evidently with 
the purpose of watching with what spirit contributions to the sup- 
port of the poor and the Temple priests were being made. He 
noticed that the arrogant, self-important and self-righteous air 
which distinguished the Pharisees when they went up to pray was 
not lacking here, for as the rich approached the chests it was with 
great pomposity and effort to attract attention to the liberality of 
their offerings. Presently, however, Jesus descries a woman, dressed in the 
garb of widowhood, timidly advancing, and having every appearance of poverty. 
He watches her, because she exhibits so much humbleness, and so much shy- 
ness, and so much desire to avoid notice. What can be the cause of her embar- 
rassment, her hesitation, her uncertainty, which seem to justify suspicion as to 
the purpose which brought her into the treasury court ? Has she committed, or 
does she contemplate a crime ? The eye of Jesus is upon her, watching every 
faltering step, until in a moment when the woman thinks no one will observe 
her she deposits In one of the chests her voluntary offering of two mites, a coin 
so small that it took two of them to make a farthing, and then turning quickly 
she walks away lest some one might know Jiow beggarly was the contribu- 
tion which she has made. 

Jesus spake no word to the woman, but He called His disciples and said, 
“You see that poor widow woman, who is just now on her way to the Outer 
Court ? Well, she is worthy of all honor. I noticed how a moment ago she came 
in the rear of the procession of rich Jews, and marked how they made their offei- 
ings. One had a pocket full of money and he threw in a dollar ; another, whom 
I knew to be rich and able to give a very large sum, came flaunting his 
splendid robes and jewelry, and dropped in one small piece of silver, so that it 
would make a noise when falling; another gave a dime with an air of impor- 
tance that would not become a man who gave a hundred times as much. But 
that poor woman cast in freely every cent that she had, and showed a pang of 
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deep regret because she could not give more. She had only two mites, but it 
was all she had, and thus I say she gave more than all the rest. They gave 
to gain credit of men ; they begrudged the offering even ; but that poor woman 
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made her gift out of a devout spirit, and happily denied herself things which 
were greatly needed, in order that she might ful€l in the largest measure her 
obligation to God.” » 
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CERTAIN OF THE GREEKS DESIRE AUDIENCE WITH HIM. 

As Jesus ceased talking to those disciples who had come at His call to 
hear the lesson on the generous and righteous spirit which the poor woman 
had exhibited, two others of His disciples, Philip and Andrew, came to tell Him 
that some Greeks desired to see Him. It must not be supposed that all 
who attended the Passover were Jews, for the teachings of Jesus and John 
had already spread among the Gentiles in the Holy Land, and some of these 
who had renounced their nationality to embrace Judaism were iu a condition 
of .‘lemi-conviction that Jesus was indeed the Messiah. They had seen some of 
His miracles and had proofs of many others, so that their curiosity to know 
moie of Him was a creditable ambition. These Gentiles were Greeks who 
lived in Galilee and from the manner in which they were introduced to 
Jesus we must believe that they were acquaintances of Philip. They had 
certainly nearly outgrown the crude religion of the Hellenes, whose gods peo- 
pled the air and the earth alike, but they had no conception of how an incar- 
nate God could redeem the world through His death. 

Jesus gladly accorded the Greeks, who thus sought Him, an interview, 
apparently regarding them as the nucleus around which would gather those 
seeking a higher conception of the Deity than was offered by Hellenistic beliefs, 
and which would spread until the gospel of the true faith should be embraced 
by all the Gentile nations of the world. When, therefore, Jesus met the Greeks, 
knowing their desire. He said, “ The hour is come that the Son of Man should 
be glorified.” This declaration He followed by an explanation of how His 
suffering and death should save the world. Said He, “ Verily, I say unto you, 
except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it die, 
it bringeth forth much fruit.” In other words, seed will not produce unless it 

be planted ; in planting, the grain dies, but the seed-germ blossoms forth 

into new life and produces a hundred-fold. Grains of wheat have been found 
in the necropoli of the Egyptians, where they had remained in mummy cases of 
the dead for thousands of years, suffering no destruction of their germs, and 
when planted they have brought forth curious-looking but splendid wheat like 
that which the Israelites harvested in the time of the Pharaohs. Therefore the 
illustration which Chri.st gave was to show that death to the grain meant 

productive life to the plant which succeeded, so His death was that seed 

which would bring forth the fruit of redemption in the harvest of spiritual life. 

The dual nature of Jesus made Him alike the subject of spiritual and natural 
laws. Had He come only preaching the gospel and making no sacrifices of His 
life. He would have been likened unto the wheat which lay for ages in the 
mummy cases of the Egyptians ; the germ would have lived, but it would never 
have brought forth spiritual fruits. Hence His subjection to natural laws and 
human conditions made it necessary for Him to suffer and to die in order 
that from His death might spring up the harvest of the resurrection. So 
likewise must death come to all, that being like a seed planted in corruption 
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we spring forth anew in incorruption. Therefore, thus spoke Jesus : “ He 
that loveth his life shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this world, 
shall keep it unto life eternal. If any man serve Me, let him follow Me ; and 
where I am, there shall also My servant be ; if any man serve Me, hi™ 
will My Father honor.” At this moment a sudden change came over our 
Lord ; His eyes closed as if in deep reflection, a pallor spread over His 
illustrious features ; His breath grew fitful, and the heaving of His bosom 
showed that some terrible mental trouble had assailed Him. A cloud had 
enveloped His pure soul out of which it struggled to escape, but a vision 
of martyrdom was before Him, and the tragic sacrifice which He was to suffer 
hung upon Him in a great and terrible pall. His lips now moved and in 
agony He spoke, “ Now is My soul troubled ; and what shall I say ? Father, 
save Me from this hour : but for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, 
glorify Thy name.” 

But in this hour of trouble, when the cross was before Him in prefigure- 
ment of the horrible death which He was so soon to suffer, and when an 
ocean of agony seemed rolling over Him with dark and beating waves. His 
sinking spirit was revived by a voice that came like a paean out of the sky, 
“ I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again.” Once before this voice of 
God came down in benediction upon Him at His baptizing, and again on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and a third time it spoke, not only to His oppressed 
spirit but as a testiijiony to His Sonship of God to an assemblage in the 
Temple. 

The voice ceased, the vision of torture faded, the spirit of consolation had 
settled its wings upon the soul of Jesus, and He resumed His discourse to the 
people about Him. Some had said the voice was inarticulate, others that it 
thundered, while others declared that it was an angel speaking in some unknown 
tongue, but Christ stilled their disputes by assuring them that it was indeed a 
voice from heaven given as a testimony of His Messiahship, as some who were 
given the power to understand knew it to be. “Now,” said Jesus, “is the judg- 
ment of this world. Now shall the prince of this world be cast out. And I, 
if I be lifted up (crucified, as I must soon be) , will draw all men unto Me ; for 
the time approaches when men will understand, and will perceive that My 
death was the seed of their salvation.” Then some asked Him : “ We have 
heard out of the law that Christ abideth forever ; and how sayest Thou then 
that the Son of Man must be lifted up [crucified] ? Who is this Son of Man ?” 
But Jesus did not choose to answer them directly; they would soon be able to 
know what He meant, the fulfilment of His words was almost at hand. The 
day was dying and the night of death was stealing down to cover the world 
with sorrow, and Christ said, “ Yet a little while is the light of My presence 
with you. Walk while you have this light, lest darkness overtake you. While 
ye have the light, believe in the light ; that ye may be children of the light.” 
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PROPHECIES UTTERED ON OLIVET. 

The day, Tuesday, had been a most eventful one, in which Jesus had 
vanquished His enemies at every point of conflict, and during which He had 
given many incomparable lessons condemning the scribes and Pharisees. It 
was now far in the afternoon and Jesus prepares to leave the Temple, whose 
interior He would never again behold, and to which He would not again bend 
His steps as an instructor of His people. Slowly He leaves the sacred edifice, 
followed by His disciples, His heart burdened with sad reflections on the 
departed glory of the ancient house of Israel, in which the hopes of the nation 
had so long centered, the dedication of its sanctuaries to God, and how now it 
was profaned by impious uses of a worldly priesthood. And thus together they 
pass out of the gate leading to Beth''ny, down through the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, over the Kedron and on to Olivet, upon the apex of which Jesus and the 
Twelve sit down to look again upon the splendors of Jerusalem, crowned as 
they are by the grandeur and magnificence of the Temple, sparkling in the 
sunlight like a city of pearls, and diamonds, and amethysts, and ber3ds in the 
splendor of dazzling combination. 

While sitting on the Mount, one of the disciples, remembering how Christ 
had wept over Jerusalem and foreshadowed the Temple’s destruction, said to 
Him, “Master, see what manner of stones and what buildings are here!” Such 
a structure, with its immense masonry, with its stones of astounding size, some 
of them being as much as forty feet long, twelve feet thick and eighteen feet 
broad, seemed to be able to defy time itself, so that the disciple was anxious to 
know how these would be destroyed. And Jesus answered Him, “ See ye not 
all these things ? Verily I say unto you, there shall not be left one stone 
upon another that shall not be thrown down.” 

Then asked Peter, Janies, John and Andrew, in all of whom surprise 
became at once overmastering, “ Tell us, when shall these things be ? and what 
shall be the sign of Thy coming, and of the end of the world ?” What a momen- 
tous question was this to the disciples who had begun to comprehend the 
spiritual nature of Christ and who possibly were thinking that the end of the 
world was now not far away. 

Jesus answered them very much as He had once before, for said Her 
“ Take heed that no man deceive you, for many shall come in My name, say- 
ing, ‘ I am Christ,’ and shall deceive many.” This forewarning He had given 
them on a previous occasion, but it was proper to repeat it because, as His dis- 
ciples were to become missionaries to spread the gospel, it was important to 
impress upon them some of the difficulties which they would have to encounter. 
But He did not regard it as advisable to inform them positively when the 
events which he predicted would be fulfilled, preferring to give a warning that 
would cause them to constantly watch and pray and to fulfil all righteousness. 

Continuing His prophecy, Jesus said, “ And ye shall hear of wars and 
rumors of wars ; see that ye ^ not troubled, for all these things must come to 
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pass, but the end is not yet.” No, not yet, for there shall rise nation against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom, despite peace congresses and boards of 
arbitration, and there shall be famines and pestilences and earthquakes despite 
our transportation facilities, and our quarantines, and our signal service. Christ 
foresaw all these just as He foresaw what civilization of the nineteenth century 
would be, and He said all these are but the beginning of sorrows. Then look- 
ing again into the future and taking in at one glance all the persecutions to 
which His followers would be subjected, the burnings, and crucifixions, and 
tormenting with steel and claw and screw and rack and dungeon, and fangs of 
half-famished beasts. He told them, “ Then shall they deliver you up to be 
afflicted [tormented], and shall kill you ; and ye shall be hated of all nations 
for My name’s sake. And then shall many be offended, and shall betray one 
another and shall hate one another.” How often already has this prediction 
been fulfilled ? Ask the spirits of the persecuted Protestants and of the perse- 
cuted Catholics. First, heathen against Christian, and then Christian against 
Christian. It is a horrible remembrance, and as truthfully pictured by Jesus 
as it is recorded in history. 

“And many false prophets shall rise and deceive many.” Scarcely a year 
passes that we do not learn of the sudden appearance of one of these, and 
though other continents have been afflicted with a great number, America, for a 
young country, has supplied more than her quota. “ But he that shall endure 
unto the end, the same shall be saved. And this gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations ; and then shall the 
end come.” 

JUDGMENT TO SWOOP DOWN UPON JERUSALEM. 

All these are judgments which were, and some of which are yet to come 
upon all nations ; but there were other judgments to be visited upon Jerusalem, 
and upon all Judah, the worst of which, let us believe, have already been ful- 
filled. Continuing therefore He spake, “ When ye therefore shall see the 
abomination of desolation spoken of by David, stand in the holy place (whoso 
readeth let him understand). When armies shall encompass Jerusalem, then 
let that be a warning to flee into the mountains.” How fortunate would it 
have been had the people followed this advice, when Titus encompassed the 
walls of that city at the time of the Passover, and when Gallus surprised and 
invested it during the feast of Tabernacles and killed a million people. 

“ Immediately after the tribulation of those days shall the sun be darkened, 
.and the moon shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall from heaven 
and the powers of heaven shall be shaken. And then shall appear the sign of 
the Son of Man in heaven ; and then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, 
and they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory. And He shall send His angels with a gfreat sound of a 
trumpet, and they shall gather together His elect from the four winds, from 
one end of heaven to the other.” This should be the sign of the Lord’s second 
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coming. No description can ever surpass this, no words of poet, philosopher 
or rhetorician can ever equal these which fell from the Master’s lips. So 
thrilling that the heart is shaken by the reading, so picturesque that the whole 
prophecy presents itself like a terrible picture before our horrified vision : as we 
look on at the shadow cast by an obscured sun, and see the sooty moon riding on 
wing of storm, and stars leaping out of heaven like serpents of fire, and moun- 
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tains toppling, and cities tumbling, we are fairly cast down with terror. But our 
eyes then turn to the background of this picture, and we see a rising light flooding 
the distracted earth, scattering cloud and falling star. Behold now how the dark 
clouds are gilded, and how they grow into gigantic pearls with rainbow above and 
aurora borealis below and flame of glory in the centre. The magnificence of the 
scene gjrows into sublimity of lustre as we observe Jesus riding on chariot of 
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cloud with all the sumptuousness of heaven about Him, and bands of angels 
preceding, in phalanx of iridescent wing and radiant face, and trailing robes of 
gossamer. Why, so faithful is the picture that we can almost hear the trumpet 
blast calling together all the Christians of the world, those to whom reward 
shall be given, and can see that as God combs the long black tresses of the 
storm with lightning and then adorns them 
with ribbon of rainbow, so has He lent to the 
picture cf a tottering world the refulgence and 
bewildering splendor and dazzling glory of 
Jesus coming to save those who are prepared 
to give Him welcome. 

PREPARE FOR THE LORD’S COMING. 

Jesus declared to His disciples that many 
signs would be given even during that genera- 
tion, but that the hour of the day of His 
coming no man knew, not even the angels in 
heaven, the time being concealed from all 
save from God Himself. “ Watch, therefore,” 
said He, “ for ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come. But do not be as were the 
people in the time of Noah ; let it be suffi- 
cient for you to have revealment of the fact 
that the Lord shall come, and use all your 
time in preparation to receive 
Him. If you do not watch and 
pray you will grow heedless, and 
relapse into sinful 
indulgences, for the 
temptations to 
pursue worldly 
pleasures are so 
great as to wean 
you from righteous 
resolutions unless 
you fortify yourself 
against them by an 
ever-constant regard 

for your religious obligations. Be vigilant, for the hour of the Lord’s reap- 
pearing will be like a master going into a far country, and leaving his effects 
in the charge of servants who are commanded to be diligent in their duties and 
keep a faithful watch unto his return. If the servant be dutiful the master 
will reward him, but if he be slothful and say in his heart, my Lord has delayed 
his return, and in this feeling of security he plunge into all manner of guilty 
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indulgences, and neglect longer to keep watch, surely he will not escape pun- 
ishment. The master will return when the servant is not expecting him, and 
seeing how he had disregarded his commands, the master will drive him out 
and deliver him up for punishment.” 

“ You know,” said Jesus, “ that if a householder should be apprised of the 
hour when a burglar would come to rob him, he would watch to prevent 
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his house being plundered. But as a thief comes in his own secret time so 
will the return of the Son of Man be similarly sudden and unexpected.” 

PARABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS. 

The coming of the Lord for judgment was illustrated by Jesus by a parable 
of ten virgins, who had been invited to participate in a marriage procession. 
It was customary with the Jews in the higher circles to make a festival of 
marriage, among other practices being that of going out in a procession to meet 
the groom, the celebrants first providing themselves with musical instruments 
35 
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and with lamps and torches, to receive and conduct him to the bride’s home, 
where the marriage ceremony was performed and a great feast given. In the 
parable related by Jesus of ten virgins who went out to welcome the bride- 
groom, five were wise in that they took lamps filled with oil and also carried 
an additional supply in their oil cases to provide for refilling their lamps if 
they should burn out during the time of waiting. The other five, being foolish, 
did not make such provision, being heedless of consequences, since they reckoned 
upon a quick appearance of the groom. So the ten went out in the evening to a 
house by which the groom must pass and there waited his approach ; but hour 
after hour went by with no signs of his coming and the long delay serving to 
make their eyes heavy with slumber they all finally lay down and slept. At 
midnight the sound of music and of singing aroused other people in the house, 
who, rushing out, saw a procession advancing, headed by torches, and girls in 
white singing, and they called out to the sleeping virgins, “ Behold, the bride- 
groom cometh : go ye out to meet him.” Then there was a hasty scrambling 
to make ready, but when the five improvident virgins trimmed their lamps they 
discovered that the oil had burned out, so they begged of the others to give 
them a supply ; but the wise answered, “ Not so, lest there be not enough for 
us and you : but go ye rather to them that sell, and bxiy for yourselves.” They 
now realized how neglectful they had been, and rushed off in great haste to a 
neighboring oil merchant, hoping yet to have their lamps refilled before the groom 
should reach the bride’s house. But while they were gone the bridegroom came 
and the five wise virgins joined the procession and went on with it to the 
bride’s house, where they were joyfully received, and the door being soon shut 
the festivities and feasting began. 

After a while the five foolish virgins came with their burning lamps and 
sought admission to the house of celebration, but to their knockings and their 
suppliant cries of “ Lord, Lord, open to us,” they received only the chilling 
reply, “ I know you not.” 

See that you be not neglectful like the five foolish virgins, but be prepared 
against the time when the bridegroom from heaven shall appear, coming in 
glory to spread a banquet in celebration of His wedding with those who have 
been faithful to Him through night of temptation and through day of promise. 

Jesus having given to His disciples the parable of the ten virgins, then 
repeated that of the talents, practically as He related it in Jericho, giving to it 
however a ye-enforcement by way of deeper impressment upon the minds of 
His twelve auditors, showing how they should not only prove faithful in 
maintaining towards God a worshipful feeling, but that it was obligatory upon 
them to exercise whatever abilities with which they were endowed towards 
advancing the kingdom of the Gospel, for their reward would be in propor- 
tion to the service they rendered in spreading the gospel and bringing souls 
to repentance. And Jesus also gave His disciples an illustration of the 
Judgement which was to be sent on the nations, saying, And before Him 
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shall be gathered all nations; and He shall separate them one from another 
as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats, and • He shall set the 
sheep on His right hand, but the goats on the left.” To the sheep, who 
know Him as their shepherd, and who obey His voice, rewards of salvation 
and blessedness shall be given; but the goats on the left, signifying the 
hypocrites, the Pharisees, and those so worldly-minded as to have given 
themselves to sinful indulgences, will be cast into outer darkness — the one 
to a blissful life that shall be unending : the other to punishment that 
shall be like everlasting. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 


PERFUME FOR CHRIST. 


Jesus ended His discourse to the disciples, the 
vMm sunk far down the hills on the west of 

Jerusalem, admonishing them that if they would 
reach Bethany before nightfall, the journey must be 
continued at once. Though the distance is brief, the 
way is dreadftilly rough, as I know by experience ; but 
to travel it after dark is reall}^ dangerous, so rock- 
'wr bestrewn is the road. As they walked along towards 

ffl ¥ Bethany, Jesus appeared to be pondering over the sacrifice 
which He was to make three days later, and on the incon- 
ceivable imperviousness of the hearts of the Jews to His 
' ii • teachings. Aroiising from His gloomy reverie, He said to the 

^ Y • Twelve, “ You know that after two days is the feast of the 

J 1 : Passover, and the Son of Man is betrayed to be crucified.” 

f y > Then He relapsed into a reflective mood, making no further 

! H : observation, while the disciples held their peace, failing to 

t X ; understand His words, or else unable to bring their minds 

j'; * ; to a realization of the dread event predicted. But these words 

of Christ had another significance, for manifestly they were 
4^^ inspired by His supernatural knowledge that at that very 
moment there was an assembling of the chief priests, scribes 
and elders in the palace of Caiaphas for the purpose of con- 
certing means to destroy Him. This meeting was not an harmonious one, for 
some of the more rash and excitable attendants proposed that they arrest Jesus 
on the feast day, which proposition met with violent opposition from the more 
conservative priests, who, understanding the temper of the people, declared that 
any effort to take Him on that day would be followed by an uprising which 
might result in a mob destroying every member of the Sanhedrim. 

But Jesus went on, conscious though He was of what was transpiring in 
the house of the high-priest, nor had He occasion to turn aside, knowing how 
and when the end would come. So with His disciples He went to the house 
of His dearest friends in Bethany, probably to be entertained by them for the 
night, and to spend His last day in the little village, talking with them on the 
su I prising events of His ministry, and possibly now telling them how He 
would be crucified before three days more were ended. If He lodged Tuesday 
night with Lazarus, Mary and Martha and Simon, on the following day He 
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received an invitation from another Simon — who was distinguished as the “ red 
leper ” — to dine with him. Simon was a very common name among the Jews, 

which occurred at this 
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THE SISTERS OF BETHANY. — From the Marble Group by J. W, Wood. 
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dinner, and which served to make it the most important, because the most 
celebrated meal that Christ ever ate, is thus described by Mark ; 

“And being in Bethany, in the house of ‘Simon the leper,’ as He sat at 
meat, there came a woman having an alabaster box of ointment of spikenard, 
very precious; 
and she brake 
the box and 
poured it on His 
head. And there 
were some that 
had indignation 
within them- 
selves, and said, 

“ Why was this 
waste of the oint- 
ment made ? ” 

By this ac- 
count of an in- 
cident, simple 
in itself but pro- 
found in its 
significance, we 
are introduced 
to a man pale 
and wasted with 
recent sickness, 
who is enter- 
taining the doc- 
tor who cured 
him. Simon 
the host, Christ 
the guest It is 
irnpleasant to be 
interrupted at 
meals, and con- 
siderable indig- 
nation is aroused 
by the fact that 
a woman presses 
into the dining 
hall with oint- 
ment made of spikes of nard, and pours this ointment on the head of Christ. It 
was an ointment so costly and so rare that the bestowment of it implied great 



ALABASTER BOX USED BY EASTERN WOMEN FOR JEWKES AND PRECIOUS OINTMENTS 

AND PERFUMES. 
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admiration and affection. “ Put her out ! ” cried the people ; “ what an out- 
rageous interruption this is ! Why is this woman allowed to come in here ? ” 
Besides that, it is such a lack of economy. Here she takes a stone jar made 
from the mountains near the city of Alabastron — a stone jar filled with perfume 
so costly that it might have purchased bread for the poor, and pours it on the 
head of one who cares nothing for the fragrance. “ Stop,” said Jesus, “ do not 
put her out ! ” He who had mingled the cup of all the flowers appreciated the 
breath of the nard, and he who had made the stone jars in the factories of 
Alabastron knew the worth of that box. Jesus says ; ” The woman is right. 

She has done her best, and the per- 
fume which fills this banqueting house 
shall yet fill all the earth and all 
ages.’.’ 

That woman could have bought 
a vase that would not have cost so 
much as one made of alabaster. She 
might have brought perfume that 
would have cost only fifty pence ; 
this cost three hundred. As far as 
I can understand, her whole fortune 
was in it. She might have been 
more economical ; but no, she gets 
the very best box, and puts in it the 
very best perfume, and pours it all 
out on the head of her Redeemer. 
She brings the perfumes of nard, the 
most expensive essence known to the 
Jews, extracted as it was from one of 
the rarest and most fragrant of flow- 
ers. And what type of gracious love 
was this offering ; sweet flowers, 
crushed in the press, submerged in 
the bowl until their spirits came forth 
in gracious distilment, and the soul of the flowers became the perfume of the 
alabastron jar for Christ’s anointment. 

While I sit this December morning in Bethan}'^ and look out upon the hill- 
sides of the Holy Land, this beautiful offering of Mary comes to me in irresis- 
tible meaning of exquisite symbolism and incomparable beauty. 

The flowers of the field are all dead as I write. I saw them blooming in 
the valleys and mountains ; they ran up to the very lips of the cave ; they 
garlanded the neck of the hills like a May queen. They set their banquet of 
golden cups for the bee, and dripped in drops of honeysuckle for the humming- 
bird. They dashed their antlers against the white hand of the sick child, and 
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came to the nostrils of the dying like spice gales from heaven. They shook 
in the agitation of the bride, and at the burial hour rang the silver chime of a 
resurrection. Beautiful flowers ! Bright flowers ! .Sweet flowers ! But they are 
all dead now. I saw their scattered petals on the foam of the wild brook, and 
I pulled aside the hedge and saw the place where their corpses lay. But their 
spirits are ever with us, as are the spirits of Jesus and of Mary who anointed 
Him, and of the immortal hosts who approved that precious offering. 



JURY ANOINTING JESUS WITH THE PRECIOUS OH, OP SPIKENARD. 


Our world will after a while burn up. So great have been its abominations 
and disorders, that one would think that when the flames touch it a horrible 
stench would roll into the skies ; the coal-mines consuming, the impurities of 
great cities burning, you might think that a lost spirit from the pit would 
stagger back at the sickening odor. But no. I suppose on that day a cloud 
of incense will roll into the skies, all the wilderness of tropical flou'crs on fire, 
the mountains of frankincense, the white sheet of the water-lilies, the million 
tufts of heliotrope, the trellises of honeysuckle, the walls of “ morning-glory.” 
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The earth shall be a burning censer held up before the throne of God, with all 
the sweet odors of the hemispheres. But on that day a sweeter gale shall waft 
into the skies. It will come up from ages past, from altars of devotion, and 



THB FBAST AT THE BOUSB OP SIMON THB I,BPBIt. 


hovels of poverty, and beds of pain, and stakes of martyrdom, and from all the 
places whose good men and women have suffered for God and died for the truth. 
It will be the fragrance of ten thousand boxes of alabaster, which, through 
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the long reach of the ages, were poured on the head of Christ. That woman 
brought an alabaster-box. What was it to Jesus? Why, he owns all the fra- 
grance of earth and heaven; but He took it. He was satisfied with it. If it 
had been a wooden box, He would have been just as well satisfied. I hear 
some say, ‘‘If I only had this, that or the other thing, I would do so much foi 
God.’’ In the last day it may be found that a cup of cold water given in the 
name of a disciple gets as rich a reward as the founding of a kingdom, and 
that the sewing-girl’s needle may be as honorable in God’s sight as a king’s 
sceptre, and that the grandest eiilogium that was ever uttered about any one 
was, “ She hath done what she could.” 

“ She is come aforehand to anoint My body to the burying. Verily I 
say unto you. Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached throughout the whole 
world, this also that she hath done shall be spoken of for a memorial of her.” 

THE SCHEME OF BETRAYAL 

Judas being treasurer of the twelve Apostles, was specially offended at the 
extravagance of Mary in using such costly ointment for the anointing of Jesus, 
and even expressed his indignation, which the kind words and sad predictions 
of Jesus failed to assuage. From that moment, but whether from revengeful 
design or sincere desire for the manifestation of the power which he knew his 
Lord possessed we know not, Judas beeame an antagonist of Christ. He under- 
stood where the enemies of Jesus might be found, and taking leave of his 
brethren with some excuse, he repaired to the house of Caiaphas on the Mount 
of Offence, just outside of Jerusalem, and finding there an assemblage of priests 
and scribes, he boldly announced the purpose of his visit. Said he, “ What 
will ye give me, and I will deliver Him unto you? And when they heard it they 
were glad, and they covenanted with him for thirty pieces of silver. And Judas 
promised, and from that time he sought opportunity how he might conveniently 
betray Him unto them in the absence of the multitude.” 

At this point we are confronted by one of the greatest problems that has 
ever given rise to disputation. It is a question which affords unlimited testi- 
mony for argument, and one which neither time nor discussion will ever settle. 
The Apostles, writing of the betrayal, attribute the treason of Judas to Satanic 
influence, and there is not wanting evidence from Christ Himself that the 
ruling passion of Judas was avarice, which led him to commit such acts as 
would appear to impugn his honesty. But again we may ask if the betra5’al 
was not in pursuance of divine purpose? Jesus was born to become a sacri- 
fice for the world; and though, in a sense, limited to natural laws, He was 
yet, in a broader interpretation, a God sent among men and knowing no 
limitations. The selection of Judas as a disciple was certainly not with the 
belief that he would fulfil all the conditions of true apostleship, for other- 
wise we must doubt the prescience of Jesus, unless we regard the appointment 
as an instrumentality to fulfil the essential purpose of Christ’s coming. Again, 
we must consider the position which Judas occupied among the Twelve. He was 
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THE KIEL OF EVIE COUNCIL, FROM THE SOUTH WAEE, 
JERUSALEM 

^ never a confidant of Jesus, like John 
and Peter, or James and Andrew. But 
other Apostles had no more intimate relation, and 
hence we cannot for this reason assume that Jesus 
regarded him with distrust. On the other hand, the 
selection of Judas as treasurer of the Twelve, and 
possibly of the seventy, and of all of Christ’s fol* 
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lowers, indicates reliance in his integrity, for the position gave unbridled oppor- 
tunity for dishonesty. To him the collections made were given, and by him 



THB KISS OP BBTRAVAI.. 


were disbursed for the immediate needs of the Apostles and for charity, without 
his being required to render any accounting. 

It is maintained with much show of reason that Judas had become alienated 
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from Christ by reason of liis knowledge that Jesus read his heart and saw how 
covetous and unprincipled he really was ; that Judas had accepted Apostleship 
for ambitious ends ; that he believed in the miracles of Jesus and confidently 
looked forward to the establishment of the Jewish Monarchy, to the throne of 
which Jesus would come as the rightful heir of David. He accordingly aspired 
to some high office within the gift of his Master. When, however, he awakened 
from this ambitious dream and comprehended the spiritual kingdom which 
Christ had come to establish, Judas lost courage, faith and aspiration ; and 
when he saw' wdth what impunity Jesus was reviled, and how strong was the 
party that had resolved upon His execution, the last tie that bound him to 
Jesus w'as soon broken. Henceforth, to escape the persecutions threatened against 
the followers of Christ, he would not only abandon Him, but join His enemies, 
thereby reaping the double advantage of securing his own safety and of gaining 
a reward for betraying Jesus. 

This argument is a strong one, but it is met with one equally masterful ; 
Judas must have been convinced of the Messiahship of Jesus by the miracles 
w'hich he witnessed ; if he had this conviction, he understood that Jesus had 
unlimited mastership of the world, which it were madness for human power to 
oppose. If Judas believed in the predictions of Jesus, and he had seen not a 
few' verified, he must have regarded with terror the punishment which Christ 
declared would come to those who rejected Him ; hence he could hardly have 
so debased himself to escape the possible persecutions of scribes and Pharisees, 
for no persecutions had yet even threatened them, and were prospective only in 
the predictions made by Jesus. Again, we note that Judas was, as tradition 
tells us, the wealthiest of the Tw'elve. The apostles w'ere supposed to con- 
tribute their possessions to a common fund for the equal advantage of all, but 
in fact the)' did not do this, for we do not learn of Nathanael selling his house, 
or of John, James and Andrew selling their boats and their nets and turning 
the proceeds into the common fund. They merely left all and followed Jesus. 
The price of betrayal was about $ 22 . 00 , a sum so insignificant that we can hardly 
believe he w'ould commit such a niouatrous and treasonable act for the reward 
alone. Those who argue thus maintain that the real motive of Judas was to 
compel Jesus to assert His kingly prerogatives, and in so doing to exercise His 
supernatxiral pow'ers to bring not only the Jews but all the world to acknowl- 
edge Him as King. By this decisive step Judas hoped to succeed with Jesus 
to the proud eminence of earthly aggrandizement which his ambitions had so 
gloriously pictured to him, and to reap both worldly and heavenl)' reward for 
thus precipitating the accomplishment of what he conceived to be the prime 
design of Christ. 

The force of this argument is especially great when we consider the over- 
whelming remorse which led Judas to surrender the price of betrayal, and after 
vainly trying to establish the innocence of Jesus before His murderous enemies, 
to punish his own apparent perfidy by suicide. To exhaust the arguments 
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introduced by disputants on both sides of this controversy would require a large 
volume of itself, but as conclusion is impossible, however exhaustive the discus- 
sion, each person must be left to form his own opinions as to the real motive 



JUDAS HANGS HIMSEUF. 


which actuated Judas. But all will agree that the betrayal of Christ did not 
bring about, and could hardly have hastened, His crucifixion, since for that 
purpose came He into the worlH. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 



FEAST OF THE PASSOVER. 

\ ROBABLY Jesus dined with Simon on Wednesday, 
and on the evening of that day Judas made his com- 
pact with the Sanhedrim to betray Him. On Thurs- 
day, as the records seem to show, the disciples came 
to Jesus asking Him where they should prepare the 
Passover feast. What date this offering and supper 
was made we have no means for accurately determin- 
ing. The feast was instituted by Moses as described 
in the twelfth chapter of Exodus. He fixed the 14th 
of Abib, the first month of the ecclesiastical calen- 
dar, as the date when the feast should be made, at which time 
everj^ Jew not suffering from bodily infirmity, or ceremonial 
impurity, was compelled to present himself at the sanctuary 
and there make offerings according to his abilitj'. On the suc- 
ceeding evening the lambs appointed for the sacrifice were slain, 
and the fat and blood given to the priests, who burned the fat 
and sprinkled the altar with the blood. The other portions were 
roasted and eaten with unleavened bread and bitter herbs. After 
the night, was ended a great convocation was held, and then for six 
successive days offerings of two young bullocks were made in 
addition to other sacrifices — seven lambs, one year old, for meat and 
burnt offering — during which time abstinence from all but abso- 
lutely necessary labor was enjoined. On the 21st another holy convocation was 
held, and the day was devoted to peculiar solemnities. These ceremoniep 
were not always the same, an interruption having occurred by reason of the 
destruction of the Temple, and upon their reinstitution there was a greater 
liberty of license, which finally grew into lawfulness of the celebration of the 
festival outside of the sanctuaries. If it were possible for us to tell the exact 
date of the feast, we would be able to determine the day of the month on 
which Christ was crucified ; but in the absence of this knowledge, as more 
fully explained in a previous chapter, our histories of the crucifixion give 
each a different date, thus exhibiting the hopeless confusion into which each 
one attempting to compute the time has been led. 

THE LORD’S LAST SUPPER. 

The passover which Jesus was now about to celebrate was a prophetic type 
of his own sacrifice. As the blood of a lamb was sprinkled upon the door- 

(s6o) 
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posts of the houses of the Israelites in Egfypt to avert the destro3H[ng angel, s® 
was the blood of Jesus now to be poured out as a sin-offering to save mankind 
from the doom that impended, hence “ Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us.’* 

When the disciples asked, “ Where wilt Thou that we go and prepare, that 
Thou mayest eat the Passover,” Jesus seems to have suddenly seen the impor- 
tance of hastening the preparation, for He immediately instructed Peter and 
John to go into Jerusalem, where they would meet a man carrying a pitcher 
of water, whom they were to follow until he entered his house. Greeting him 
therefore at his home, the two disciples were told to say to him, “ The Master 
saith unto thee. My time is at hand. I will keep the Passover at thy house 
with My disciples. Where is the guest-chamber, where I shall eat the Pass- 
over w'ith My disciples ? Then will the man show you a large upper room 
furnished and prepared. There make ready for us.” John and Peter did as 
the Lord had bidden them, finding everything as Jesus had foretold, and at the 
house designated they prepared for the feast. 

When the afternoon was far advanced, Jesus and Hi's disciples repaired to 
the place provided, and entering the guest-chamber they found everything 
prepared and they sat down to celebrate the most solemn occasion that had ever 
transpired in the life of any one of the participants ; an occasion so sad that 
its solemnity has lost none of its impressiveness in the more than eighteen 
hundred years that have since elapsed. Jesus was the King of Mercy sitting 
on the throne of gloom, and with heaving bosom from the oppression which a 
knowledge of His fate produced. He said to His disciples, “ With desire I have 
desired to eat this Passover with you before I suffer. For I say unto you, I 
will not any more eat thereof till it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” Then 
lifting up the cup filled with wine, He gave thanks and passed it to the disci- 
ple who sat next to Him on the right, saying, “ Take this, and divide it among 
yourselves. For I s^y unto you, I will not drink of the fruit of the vine until 
the kingdom of God shall come.” The significance of this act is in that He 
would not participate in any cheer to divert His thoughts from the offering 
which He was soon to make; that a more royal banquet was prepared and 
awaiting Him in His Father’s Mansion, whither He would go to celebrate the 
emancipation from the sins of this world of all who loved Him. 

It would seem impossible that His disciples could disturb the holy solemnity 
of that sacred hour by unseemly wranglings concerning who should be 
greatest in that kingdom to which Jesus had now set His footsteps ; or that 
they would begin a disputation as to who should occupy the chief seat of honor 
at that Passover feast, and yet the bonds which bound them to worldly honors 
were even now so strong that they would indulge in selfish contention in 
the presence of their Master. 

JESUS ACTS AS SERVANT TO THE DISCIPLES. 

It was customary for Jews on all occasions of feasting to have the feet 
washed before sitting down to eat, this service being performed by a servant; 



TH^ ifAST SVPI*^. — From th^ Painting by l<eonardo da Vincij in the Convent of Santa Maria delie Grazie. 
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but at this feast no servant was present, and therefore Jesus improved the occa- 
sion to act as servant to His disciples in order to teach them humility, and by 
an act of supreme condescension reprove them for the vanity which they had 
displayed. Having explained to His disciples, as He had done once before, how 
in His Father’s kingdom the lowly shall be esteemed the greatest, and declared 
to them their appointment to sit as judges of the twelve tribes of Israel, He 
laid aside His outer garment, and taking up a towel and a basin of water He 



JESUS WASHING THE DISCIPUES’ FEET. 


began to wash the disciples’ feet. They must have felt a pang of conscience 
as they submitted thus to be made the recipients of their Lord’s lowly service, 
and could not fail to appreciate the lesson which the act imparted, but nc 
word of remonstrance, no confession of regret, no expression of desire to relieve 
Jesus of the humility which He took upon Himself was made, until Petei 
was reached. Then the first exhibition of shame was manifested : “ Lord, dosi 
Thou wash my feet ? ” said Peter, “ I, the servant, cannot submit that 
the Master shall perform such an act of servitude to me.” “What I do,’ 
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replied Jesus, “ thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 
How very like the words He used when John shrank from baptizing Him! But 
Peter was blind to the purpose which Jesus had, and with a touch of indigna- 
tion he therefore declared, “ Thou shalt never wash my feet.” With a look of 
sorrowing pity, and of extreme tenderness, and of merciful compassion, Jesus 
looked up into Peter’s eyes and answered him : “ If I wash thee not thou hast 
no part with Me.” Ah, Peter, you cannot resist this loving appeal ; you can- 
not withstand this affectionate invitation ; you cannot reject this offering of 



“lord, dost thou wash my feet?” — From the Painting by Muziano. 


brotherhood in Christ. In a moment Peter’s heart was touched, and the fountain 
of his loyalty was opened and came pouring out its devotion with the impetu- 
osity of a cataract : “ Yes, Lord,” he exclaimed, “ if it be a symbol of your 
love, you may wash not only my feet, but my hands and my head also.” The 
lesson had borne fruit, for not only Peter but the rest as well saw how this wash- 
ing performed by Jesus had in it a two-fold significance, teaching not only 
humbleness and brotherly love, but that it served also to show the need of 
purification by daily, yea hourly, cleansing of the heart from evil thoughts, 
vanities and self ambitions. “If,” said Jesus, in the instructions which He 
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gave after the feet-washing was finished, “ I then, your Lord and Master, have 
washed your feet, ye ought also to wash one another’s feet. For I have given 
you an example that ye should do as I have done to you.” 

THE BETRAYER AT THE FEAST. 

As they sat at the table Jesus, referring again to the act of washing the feet 
as a symbol of purification, and with appearance of great grief, said, “Ye are not 
all clean, I know whom I have chosen ; he who eateth bread with Me, hath 
lifted up his heel against Me.” The disciples were in ignorance of His mean- 
ing until He spoke plainly. “ One of you which eateth with Me, whose hand 



IS IT I?” — From the Painting by Joanes. 


is^ with Me on the table, shall betray Me.” In an instant every eye is lifted 
with profound astonishment, and the faces of the disciples turn in amazement 
every way, surprise looking on in violent disturbment. What does He mean ? 
Who shall betray Him ? How could perfidy find a brooding among His friends ? 
It was an awful assertion, and to gain revealment of the traitorous act each of 
the disciples ask in great agitation, “ Lord, is it I ?” But the inquiry brings 
no answer. What, shall we all lie under the ban of this dreadful imputation ? 
Shall each one regard with suspicion the other ? Will He not tell us who this 
traitor is, that the innocent may not suffer possible accusing ? The suspense is 
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ter/ible, and Peter can endure it no longer; therefore knowing the confidential 
relation which John bore towards Jesus, he begs him to discover if possible who 
shall be the betrayer. The answer which Christ had withheld from others He 
vouchsafed to John, whispering, “ He it is to whom I shall give a sop when I 
have dipped.” Having answered the question, Jesus pronounced the unutterable 
woe that should come upon the traitor, and then extended His hand to dip into 
the dish. The eye of John was now riveted upon Him ; His hand was the 



“he to whom I shaee give a sop.” — From the Painting by de Cespedes 


focus of every look, thought and expectation of the disciple, who alone of the 
Twelve knew how the betrayer would be designated. Judas must have sat 
near Jesus, for when the Master’s hand was withdrawn from the dish it held 
the sop that was offered to Judas, who at the same moment, not understanding 
the significance of the offer, asked, “ Lord, is it I ?” In a low voice Jesus 
answered, “ Thou hast said,” or, “It is you who shall betray Me.” But 
with lowering brow Jesus continued, “ What thou doest, do quickly,” “ Whatever 
be your scheme, and your plotting, do quickly what you have intended. If you 
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have made a bargain to sell my life, keep your bonds : when My enemies seek 
Me they shall have no cause to search long, for I am ready.” 

Juda^ could not remain quiet under this arraignment, for though the other 
disciples, save John, did not understand the meaning of Jesus’ words, Judas felt 
like one whose crime has photographed itself upon his face, and hastily rising 
he went out without so much as a word of excuse to his brethren. 


After Judas had departed, possibly more resolute in purpose to deliver .his 
Master into the power of His enemies, Jesus resumed His discourse with the 



THE COMMUNION OK THE APOSTEES. — From the Painting by Signorelli. 


disciples in a more hopeful spirit, and spoke of how His Father would glorify 
Him, and the blessings which would come from His offering up. Affection- 
ately, paternally. He said to them, “ Little children, yet a little while I am with 
you. Ye shall seek Me, and as I said unto the Jews, whither I go ye cannot 
come, so now I say to you. A new commandment I give unto you, that you love 
one another as I have loved you. By this shall all men know that ye are My 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” 
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PETER’S ENTHUSIASTIC LOYALTY. 

Peter, the most emotional, vehement and eager of all the Twelve, anxiously 
asked, “ Lord, whither goest Thou ?” But receiving no reply, in a spirit of great 
fervidness he continued, “ Why, Lord, I am ready to go with Thee, both into 
prison, and unto death.” Was not this zealous spirit of Peter’s like that of 
the rich young man, who felt no sacrifice was too great for him to make that 
he might inherit eternal life, until Jesus asked him to give away his riches? 
True courage cannot be shown in the absence of peril, nor can devotion be 
proved except in the presence of sacrifices. Peter, while holding a strong attach- 
ment for Jesus, was not yet free from the common weaknesses which influence 
nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of every thousand, and Jesus would now 
show him that his profession of sincerity was but the prompting of a momen- 
tary impulse, and that under trial he too would be found wanting. Therefore 
said Jesus to him, “ Wilt thou lay down thy life for My sake ? Why, I tell 
thee, Peter, the cock shall not crow this day, before thou shalt thrice deny that 
thou knowest Me.” Then to the disciples Jesus addressed words of warning, 
telling them that while they were with Him they lacked nothing, but that now 
He was to be removed henceforth they must prepare to defend themselves against 
persecutions. Thinking that Christ spoke literally they answered Him, “ Lord, 
behold here are two swords,” but these were not the weapons He meant should 
be opposed to the enemies of the gospel. Less than one sword was enough ; 
no weapon could help them save that alone which proceeded from the word of 
God. 

THE LAST DISCOURSE. 

The supper had now progressed so far that the lamb was next to be eaten, 
the first courses being of wine, unleavened bread and bitter herbs. The last 
cup of wine was set before them, when Jesus took up a loaf of bread and bless- 
ing it gave to each of the disciples a piece, saying, “ Take, eat ; this is My 
body, which is broken for you ; do this in remembrance of Me.” How solemn 
must have been the utterance of this injunction, signifying as it did the suffer- 
ing which He was to endure within another day for the sins of the world. 
“ And He took the cup and gave thanks, and gave it to them, saying, ‘ Drink 
ye all of it ; for this is My blood of the New Testament, which is shed for 
many for the remission of sins ; this do ye, as oft as ye do it, in remembrance 
of Me.” As ye do it think of the mercies I have showed, of the sick that I 
healed, the afflicted that I lifted up into health, the dead that I restored, the cross 
of agony to which I am to be bound. Think of the thorns in My brow, the 
lacerations of My flesh under the scourge, the nailed hands and feet, the pierced 
side, and know j’e that this is the sacrifice of which this supper shall be a 
memorial, to be repeated by Christians in all the ages to come in the life 
of this world. 

The words spoken by Jesus^ many of the disciples must have understood as 
being figurative of His sacrifice, which the supper was to commemorate, else they 
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would have questioned Him concerning its significance. It also appears that they 
now, for the first time, fully comprehended the awful sacrifice He was soon to make, 
and that no power would be interposed to prevent it. They were therefore cast 
down with sorrow at a realization that He was to be taken away from them, 
Their grief was not such as that felt by a man who loses a friend, or a parent 
who loses a child, or a child who loses a parent. To Christians death is robbed 

of its pangs by faith in a 
glorious resurrection, and 
a reunion in a happier 
country that lies beyond 
the shadows and the suf- 
ferings of this life. The 
loss of Jesus was to the 
disciples a loss of God; 
they had not yet that con- 
soling and soul-uplifting 
conception of Jesus which 
we have ; the Church that 
should impart that faith 
was only in process of 
building, the foundation 
stone had been laid and 
the superstructure begun; 
but its sanctuaries were 
still unfinished. Having 
therefore compassion on 
the friends who had fol- 
lowed Him thus far, He 
would cheer them with 
parting words of condole- 
ment : “ Let not your 

hearts be troubled ; ye 
believe in God, believe also 
in Me. In My Father’s 
house are many mansions ; 
if it were not so I would 
have told you. And if I 
go to prepare a place for you, I will come again, and receive you unto My- 
self; that where I am, there ye may be also. These things I have spoken 
unto you, that in Me ye might have peace. In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion, but be of good cheer : I have overcome the world.” 

Thomas and Philip could not yet understand Him, their faith was not yet 
established; they had no comprehension of the resurrection into eternal life 
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through the life that Jesus was to give, and therefore they asked the way 
which led to Him, and a revealment of the Father. Jesus answered, “ I am 
the way, follow My teachings, and you will have a guide that will not mis- 
lead you. If ye had known Me ye should have known My Father also ; he 
that hath seen Me hath seen the Father. I will not leave you comfortless. I 
will come to you, for My Spirit will be to you a constant consolement. Yet 
a little while, and the world seeth Me no more ; but ye shall see Me in the 
encouragements which you will derive from a remembrance of Me and My 
promises. Peace I leave with you ; My peace I give unto you. If ye loved 
Me ye would rejoice because I said I go unto My Father, there to prepare a 
place for you in which we shall meet to abide together forever.” 

ON THE WAY TO GETHSEMANE. 

It was now late in the evening, and the supper being ended, Jesus arose 
and with His disciples went out into the night and towards the Garden of 
Gethsemane, which was something more than half a mile from the walls of the 
city, and just across the brook Kedron. This beautiful spot, shaded* with 
orchards of olive, fig and pomegranate, was a place frequently resorted to by 
Christ and His disciples, and as the night was one of merry-making in Jeru- 
salem, as it was a night of gloom and sorrow to Jesus, He repaired to the garden 
to spend the hours iu preparation for the awful event of the morrow. 

As Christ and the eleven passed out of the chamber where they had eaten 
the Passover, He resumed His discourse, and probably drawing the simile from 
a fruitful vine which He saw on the way, said to his followers, “ I am the true 
vine, and My Father is the husbandman.” Comparing His disciples with the 
branches. He warned them that if they bore no fruit, then would they be cut 
off from the rewards which He had promised to give those who faithfully served 
Him; but that if they were productive of good works, then would they be 
encouraged by an increase of faith to continue steadfast in doing the will of 
God and in the spreading of the gospel. 

“ I would have you know,” said Jesus, “ that as I have been persecuted so- 
will you be, but you should bear everything for My sake, because while you 
recognize Me as Master, yet I so love you that you shall bear to Me the rela- 
tion of friends. I have been hated without cause, and the prejudice of the Jews 
which has assailed Me, and which pursues Me to the death, will continue 
against you. They shall put you out of the synagogues ; yea, the time cometh 
that whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God service. A little while, 
and ye shall not see Me ; and again, a little while, and ye shall see Me, because 
I go to My Father.” 

The disciples wondered what He signified by declaring that after His disap- 
pearance they should see Him soon again, but Jesus did not see proper to tell 
them plainly that after His crucifixion He would appear to them, and that 
they should be the happy witnesses of His ascension. He preferred to merely 
arouse their curiosity now, in order that they should become more impressed 
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with the truth of all He had told them, when they saw the fulfilment of his words. 
After talking thus with His disciples, Jesus lifted His voice in prayer, praising 
God for the glory which was about to be manifested by His offering up. And 
He prayed fervidly for His disciples, that they might ever remain so faithful 
that their union in Him should be forever indissoluble; and as He had been 



GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, AS IT NOW APPEARS 


sent into the world, so had He sent the disciples upon a mission of like mercy, 
which He petitioned God to sanctify. 

Whether the latter portion of Jesus’ discourse was delivered on the way to 
Gethsemane, or in the room where the Passover was celebrated, must oontinue 
to be a subject for dispute; but the import of His teachings and affectionate 
counsel and comfortings cannot be impaired by the indefiniteness of the place 
where He delivered them. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE GROAN IN THE GARDEN. 


ETHSEMANE, which had so often invited Jesus to its shady 
groves, and where nature held communion with nature’s 
God, and voice of prayer had mingled with the perfume of 
bursting bloom, was now to become a wailing place, where 
agony should dethrone comforting joy, and where invocation 
and praise-offering should give place to prayer of lamen- 
tation. 

The crisis — grim, ghastly, overpowering, — was at hand, 
d Christ sought the seclusion of Gethsemane in which to 
eng^hen His soul against the hour of His supreme suffering, 
aceful garden, still as a sleeping babe, scarcely a zephyr 
rring leaf of olive, branch of fig, or twig of pomegranate, while 
round moon throws down her silvery stairway as if bidding 
the world to mount into the skies. Into this quiet retreat 
Jesus and the eleven entered, as voice of hallelujah reached their 
ears, borne on the still night-air from worshippers in Jerusalem : 
, the song of the psalm singer, “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto Thy name give glory, for Thy mercy and for Thy 
truth’s sake.” And, “ Blessed ^ He that cometh in the name 
of Jehovah.” Strange words were these now, though sung at the 
wV conclusion of the Passover feast, for, instead of giving glory to 

V God, the priests were coming to execute His Son, to condemn 

His mercy, to stifle truth. Jesus listened until the song was finished, then 
turning to His disciples He bade eight of them remain by the gate, while with 
Peter, John and James He went a little further towards the deeper shades. 
Here He paused, and with a look of grieving He said to them, “My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death ; tarry ye here and watch with Me.” Now 
see Him turning slowly away, and retiring alone a short distance, to the bending 
bow of an olive tree under which the shadows lie deepest. My Godl Mark 
Him now, as in agony He drops down and falls on His face, and tears fill His 
•eyes, and intense suffering wrinkles His brow, and appalling grief quivers 
on His lips. Oh, hear His prayer, rolling up from His immaculate soul and 
filling all the heavens with g^ef, “ Abba, Father, all things are possible unto 
Thee. O, My Father, if Thou be willing, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
Me; nevertheless, not My will, but Thine be done.” God not only hears that 
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prayer, but all the eternal hosts fall down in sorrow, and all heaven is in 
lamentation ; and out from that bright land where other grief is unknown came 
speeding a winged messenger, a celestial comforter, bearing words of encourage- 
ment; but His is a grief which even angels may not assuage. Again see 
Jesus in prayer, with yet more earnest supplication, and see how His anguish 
has started the bloody sweat upon His forehead, falling, drop by drop, upon the 
ground, precious sacrifice for sinful men. Oh, can it be, can it be, that this is 
Jesus, who gathered fragrance from the frankincense brought to His cradle, and 
from lilies that flung their sweetness into His sermons, and from the box of 
alabaster that broke at His feet ? Is this Jesus, the comforter at Bethany, the 
resurrector at Nain, the oculist at Bethsaida ? Is this the Christ, whose frown 
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is the storm, whose smile is the sunlight, the spring morning His breath, the 
thunder His voice, the ocean a drop on the tip of His finger, heaven a sparkle 
on the bosom of His love, the universe the flying dust of His chariot wheel ? 
Is this Christ, who is able to heal a heart-break, or hush a tempest, or drown a 
world, or flood immensity with His glory ? Ay, it is He, the Lord of earth and 
heaven ; He who had dwelt in the palaces of eternity, and to whom all worlds 
owed allegiance I Yes, it is our Lord suffering all torments of which His human 
nature is capable. 

After an hour of soulful prayer, Jesus rises and goes to the three disciples 
'whom He had set to watch, but they, overcome with sorrow, had fallen asleep. 
He first rouses Peter, that most fervidly earnest one, of whom He asked, not in 
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spirit of complaining, “ Couldst not thou watch one hour ?” and to the others 
He addressed a like question, saying, Why sleep ye ? Rise, watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation ; the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 

After thus arousing and counselling them, Jesus went away again and praj-ed 
as before, but return- 
ing a second time 
He found the three 
disciples still sleep- 
ing, and awakening 
them He retired for 
a third time, and 
yet again returned 
to find them in deep 
slumber. Poor 
souls, it had been 
a week of excite- 
ment with them, in 
which fear and grief 
had kept a mastery 
of their senses, un- 
til, exhausted, they 
could endure no 
more. Sleep had 
dropped down like 
a curtain to hide 
from them the 
anxieties which had 
come, and which 
were increasing ; 
therefore said Jesus, 

“ Sleep on now, and 
take your rest for 
a little while. You 
could do nothing to 
aid Me ; the hour 
is come when I 
shall be betrayed 
into the hands of 

sinners.” But soon He again disturbed them, saying, “ Rise up ; let us go; be- 
hold, he that betrayeth Me is at hand.” 

WHAT WAS THE CUP OF BITTERNESS ? 

If Jesus was sent into the world to be made a sacrifice for our sins ; if, in 
the divine economy, it was ordained from the beginning that He should suffer and 
37 
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make expiation for the transgressions of all nations and all generations ; and if in 
Him were the attributes of a God, why did He agonize when the hour of fulfil- 
ment of His mission was at hand? 

In Jesus, as before explained, there was the dual nature of man and God, 
He being the link which bound the human to the spiritual, thus being a mediator 
between mankind and God. Having been sent as an example to man. His 
human nature had predominance for the time over His spiritual nature, other- 
wise those whom He taught would have been less able to comprehend Him. In 
His acts He exhibited the power of a God, but in His teachings and examples 
His human attributes showed most conspicuously, and hence He was subject to 
and alike sensible to human pleasures and sufferings. 

But why did God, the Father, accept His Sou as a sacrifice for the sins of 
the world? Christ and God being one, did God share the agony with Christ, 
and if so, how ? An incident of history will best answer these questions. 

STORY OF THE CAPTAIN’S ONLY CHILD. 

A captain set sail across the Atlantic with his ship heavily laden with 
valuable merchandise. He had a large crew of men of different nationalities 
picked up from among the many sailors who resort to the wharves of great 
seaport cities, seeking engagements. This captain had a son, a bright boy of 
a dozen years, with blue eyes, and tender looks, and affectionate ways, ever 
obedient, devoted to his father, and faithful to any duty entrusted to him. It 
would be a strange father who did not love such a son, and it would be 
stranger still if his affections were not increased by the fact that he was an 
only child. Our love is like our senses : If we lose an eye the other receives 
additional strength; if oUe of our arms be cut off the other becomes abnormally 
developed; if we lose hearing in one ear the other grows more acute, and thus 
it is that nature compensates somewhat for such losses. The same law of 
re-enforcement applies to our affections ; If a man have many children he loves 
them all, but the man who has only one child is more devoted to it, he loves 
it with a deeper intensity than if his love were distributed among several. 

Well, this captain loved his only son with such attachment and fervidness 
that he was miserable when the boy was out of his sight, he was always fearful 
lest some harm should come to him. 

The voyage had not been entirely propitious at the start, but when the* 
ship was not far from the coast of the country to which she was sailing a storm 
arose. The wind first came beating up from the south, and dark clouds rolled 
up in the west, and as they boiled and grew more ominous the batteries of 
heaven opened fire, turning cloud into blaze and dazzling flash and thundering 
roar. The captain saw that a gale would follow, which might develop into a 
dangerous storm, and he made haste to prepare for it. The sails were furled, 
save the main-course retained to give the ship steerage way ; the jib and main, 
and the studding sail and the square-sail booms were secured, the hatches were 
batted down, and the ship made ready to run with bare poles before the wind* 
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Soon the storm struck her with such force that a landsman on board would 
have thought the ship doomed. With stroke of wind came dash of wave; and 
while the ratlines and the stays rattled like hail on a window-pane, the great 
billows dashed up in mad endeavor to rend and engulf ; higher and higher came 
the waves, fiercer and fiercer grew the winds, the thunder pealed louder, the 
lightning flashed -faster and more blinding, and the rain beat down in torrential 
flow. Oh, it was a terrible storm, and nothing but a strong ship could weather it. 



THE SHIPWRECK. — From the Painting by Turner. 


After hours of battling, the horror of the situation was a thousand times increased 
by the discovery that the ship’s timbers were sprung by the irresistible impact 
of tremendous waves, and she was making water rapidly. To the pumps ! 
To the pumps Every man of that crew must now do his duty, it is a work 
against death, human power opposing element of wind and wave, with darkness 
coming on. But labor as they might, the water gained steadily in the hold and 
the mad billows rolled up and over in greater fury. What is that noise roaring 
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like thunder in pulsation above the howling of furious blast and madly impetu- 
ous surge ? Breakers ! Breakers ! Heave the anchor I But it will not hold. 
Fire the gun ! But it cannot be heard. Send up the rockets 1 Alas, who 
shall* touch them off in the sea that is now running over as well as under? 
Who will carry a distress signal to the peak of the main royal yard — the peak 
halliards are blown away with the main royal yard ! Who yrill go up ? No 
one volunteers ; it is an undertaking that seems to involve certain death, and 
though death is striding the deck, better to meet him there than away up among 
the topmost yard arms. Every face is pinched with fear, every breath is stilled 
to hear a word of encouragement. Presently a thin voice pours itself into the 
captain’s ear : “ Father, I will go up.” See the tears rush into his eyes, and 
where there was boldness and determination before, see now an emotion 
which wrings that father’s heart. But time is precious, beyond the hurt- 
ling clouds lies heaven ; beyond the storm lies the sunshine. “ My brave boy, 
here is the distress signal, carry it up ; when my beloved child is willing to 
make such a sacrifice, God is not far off.” The child seizes it in a firm hand 
and mounts to the maintop, “ Oh, father, the wind blows so hard.” “ Look up, 
my son, and go on,” and the child climbs to the main cap. “ Oh, father, it is 
so dark that I cannot see 5 mu.” “ Look up, my son, and go on.” And still 
upward the fear-beset boy climbs until his feet are on the cross-trees. “ Oh, 
father, my limbs are weak and I am almost blown off.” “ Look up, my son, and 
go on.” With nerveless grasp the heroic child still ascends until he reaches 
the main royal yard, where the main royal mast has been broken off by the 
force of the wind wrestling with the pennant. And there he fixes the signal. 
What a shout went up from the crew. Brave boy, a hero among a million, all 
the world must know of that act, generations must not forget it. But the 
father is silent, his heart seems to have been frozen by the icy terror that 
was upon him from the moment that his beloved and only child left the deck 
to climb the ratlines and the topmost mast, until God delivered him safely into 
his arms again. See the answering signal from the shore. Now the life-boats 
put out; closer and closer they draw, while the foundering ship moves swiftly 
towards the rocks. Boom ! It is the glad sound of the gun that fires the life- 
line. It struck, and, God be praised, it is made fast. Saved. Yes, through the 
heroism of that boy, the idol of a father, the whole crew is saved. What though 
the ship be lost, shall our gladness be less ? No, it shall be all the greater, 
for now we know that the crew also would have been lost but for the sacrifice 
alike of father and only child. 

THE ARREST OF JESUS. 

When Judas went out of the supper room He repaired quickly to the high- 
priest and with him completed arrangements for arresting Christ. Caiaphas 
sent to the tower of Antonia and secured the services of a squad of Roman 
soldiers, while other members of the Sanhedrim enlisted a multitude — ^we know 
not how many — of the mobocratic spirits who were ready to undertake any 
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enterprise that promised them a small reward. They went well prepared to 
resist any defence which might be made by the followers of Jesns, for they were 



JUDAS LEADING THE SOLDIERS TO JESUS’ RETREAT. —Drawn by Bida 

armed with spears and staves and other weapons. They also took with them 
torches and lanterns, for though the moon was at the full, the shades of Gethse- 
xnane were deep, and if Jesus should try to escape by hiding, lights would be 
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necessary in prosecuting a search. Judas led the armed crowd into the garden 
where he knew Jesus often resorted, promising to approach Him in the guise 
of friendship and at the proper time betray Him to the officers by a kiss. 

Jesus had seen the moving lanterns as they flashed through the trees and 
vines, and knew that His enemies were approaching, and He moved forward to 
where lay the sleeping disciples, whom He aroused, and made ready to receive 
the coming crowd. Judas being in the van, was first to address our Lord, saying, 
“ Master, Master,” in a tone of affected friendship, and then, drawing near enough, 
kissed Him on the cheek. To the first salutation Jesus replied in a manner 
which seems to indicate that He did not know the traitorous motive of Judas, 
for He replied, “ Friend, wherefore art thou come ?” but when the kiss was given 
there was to Jesus an apparently sudden revealment of the purpose, and He hurt- 
fully asked, “ Judas, betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” 

WHOM SEEK YE? 

The salutation of Judas brought the officers forward, whom Jesus accosted 
with the inquiry, “Whom seek ye?” They answered, “Jesus of Nazareth.” 
“ I am He,” was the fearless reply, uttered with a majesty that w'ell became a 
king of earth and of heaven. “ I am He ; what would ye ? If ye come to 
arrest or to kill Me, behold, here I am ; do what you will.” The officers were 
not only amazed by the boldness of His acknowledgment, but weie for the 
moment overcome with fear. Did they believe that He was the Messiah, and 
that they were in danger of being destroyed, as were the fifties sent to arrest 
Elijah, by an indignant God? Struck with terror, the crowd fell to the ground, 
and Jesus might have gone out of their presence without any effort made to 
stay Him, but He would not now set aside the cup prepared for Him. And 
again assuring them that He was Jesus whom they sought. He submitted tc 
arrest. As an officer, named Malchus, a chief servant of Caiaphas, laid hand upon 
Him, Peter was so wrought up by the indignity thus put upon his Master, that, 
whipping out his sword, he struck violently at the officer, who avoided the fatal 
blow intended, but suffered the loss of an ear. Jesus reproved this exhibition 
of rashness in the fervid Peter, saying, “ Put up again thy sword into its place ; 
for all they that take the sword shall perish by the sword ;” and with a touch 
He healed the wound. But Jesus could not well repress the scorn He felt for 
the outrage which His enemies had come to inflict upon Him, through the mad 
tnvy and prejudice of ecclesiastical bigotry. He asked them why they came in 
mch force of arms to bind Him, as though He was a thief who had fled from 
justice; why they would thus invade His privacy when He had been daily 
preaching in the synagogues, and being so publicly before them that they might 
at any and more seemly time and occasion have arrested Him. But while He 
was thus talking, the officers were binding Him, and the disciples seeing Him 
now completely within the power of His enemies, they began to think of their 
own safety, and escaped, save Peter and John, who did not wholly abandon Him, 
but followed the procession, keeping well in the rear, back to the city. As they 
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walked along, a young man, with only a linen cloth to cover his nakedness, 
was drawn by some motive to follow the crowd, and was rudely seized by one 
of the of&cers, but he escaped, leaving his single garment in the hands of the 
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man who would take him. Tradition says this young man was Mark, ‘but 
with no other reason than that the incident is only recorded by that Gospel 

writer. 
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JESUS BEFORE CAIAPHAS. 

Though it was after the middle watch of the night, Jesus was taken at 
once to the palace of the high-priest, or rather to the high-priests, for Annas, 
the father-in-law of Caiaphas, was acting jointly in the office with Caiaphas. 
Ivate as the hour was, there was such excitement, anxieties, and doubtless jubila- 
tions of the priests 
over His arrest, that 
when Jesus was 
brought into the 
court of the palace, 
Annas began at once 
to question Him, 
asking about His dis- 
ciples, who they were, 
what devotion they 
had shown, where 
they were from ; and 
then he would know 
something about His 
doctrine. Jesus did 
not remain silent, but 
spoke boldly, saying, 
“ Why, I have spoken 
openly to all the 
world ; I have had no 
secret motives ; all 
My teachings have 
been imparted in the 
synagogues before 
large audiences of 
the Jews. Why, 
therefore, do you ask 
Me such questions, 
W'hen you might have 
answer from any of 
the thousands who 
have heard Me.” 
The freeness of His speech, and His refusal to cringe in a spirit of abjection 
to the high-priest, was resented by one of the subservient minions of Annas, 
who gave Jesus a blow with the palm of His hand, at the same time asking, 
like, a rowdy, “ Answerest Thou the high-priest so?” The pale cheek of Jesus 
took on the flush of pain, and He said, “ If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the 
evil ; but if well, why smitest thou Me ? ” 
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THE DENIAL OF PETER. 

When the procession passed into the palace, John, who was evidently that 
other disciple, unnamed, went in with the crowd, but Peter, who had followed at 
some distance in the rear, when he came to the door was refused admittance, or 
else stood hesitating to make his desire for entrance known. John soon dis- 
covered his absence and going out obtained permission of the woman who 
guarded the door for Peter to enter. Both must , therefore have been present 
when our Lord suffered the outrage of a blow from the hand of a guard, and 
this showed them that there was now no longer hope that Jesus would use His 
heavenly-given power to avert one tittle of the suffering which He had declared 
to them would be visited upon Him. Despair and grief filled their breasts, 
they realized that the inevitable was humiliation, outrage, condemnation and 
crucifixion. It were well if they escaped like punishments. 

The open court in which Jesus and the crowd stood was very large, and 
the morning hours having come it grew so cold that a fire was started, around 
which the assemblage gathered and sat down, Peter being among the rest. As 

they were warming themselves the porteress came in, and as Annas doubtless 

desired identification of the strangers that had followed Jesus, she pointed to 
Peter and said to the officers, “ This man was with Jesus of Nazareth,” and 

directly to him, “ Art thou not one of this man’s disciples ? ” 

Peter had occasion for a double fear, because he was not only under sus- 
picion by reason of his being a disciple, but he was liable to punishment for 
having made an attack upon Malchus. He was now wholly within the power 
of his enemies, the officers of the law, and hence we may well excuse him for 
first giving an ambiguous answer, and afterw^ards declaring that he even did 
not know Jesus. But his answer, made as it was under circumstances which 
may well give him pardon for his denial, nevertheless sorely troubled his con- 
science ; He rose up and went out, but as he passed through the door and out 
onto the porch the cock crew. Here he .stopped, desiring yet to linger as near 
Jesus as it was prudent, but was soon accosted by another woman, who accused 
him before all the servants that were there of being a disciple, but again Peter 
denied, with an oath, that he had any knowledge of Jesus. 

About an hour afterward a kinsman of Malchus approached Peter, saying, 
Did I not see thee in the garden with Him ?” and several other servants, who 
had been among those who arrested Jesus, crowded around him, each pre- 
senting proof that Peter was one of the disciples, one of them saying, “ Surely 
thou art one of them ; for thou art a Galilean, as thy speech plainl}' shows thee 
to be.” Then seeing that he was certainly exposed unless some awful expedient 
be adopted, Peter began to swear and curse, and otherwise to demean himself so 
unlike the reverent spirited disciples, that he diverted the strong suspicion 
directed against him. But as he was thus manifesting a sinful nature which 
he really did not possess, giving voice to imprecations and to emphatic denials 
of the accusings of the servants, Peter heard the cock crow again, and was 
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startled by the appearance of Jesus as He was being led out of the court, who, 
as He passed by, cast a half-reproachful look upon the miserable disciple. On. 
the instant Peter’s tongue lost its cunning as he recalled the warning and pre- 
diction of Christ. The enormity of his sin rose up before him in a cloud of 
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self-condemnation. He saw as by a flash how truly Jesus had measured his 
single-devotedness and how weak was the faith which he had asseverated and 
believed was invincible under the ordeal of any test. Remorse overwhelmed 
him and he went out of the court weeping bitterly. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 




THK SHAM TRIAL. 


URING the preliminary examination of Jesus before 
Annas, the chief priests had assembled in some 




r building, possibly in some hall in Caiaphas’ 
palace, where they presumed to sit as a supreme 
court of the nation. The law of theocracy re- 
quired the assembling of every member of the 
Sanhedrim when a vote was to be taken on the 
findings of the lower eourts in cases where 
judgment of death had been given. We may 
therefore assume that Jesus had been thus 
judged by the court of Annas, and that wheu He w'as led 
therefrom He was taken directly before the Sanhedrim. 
The proceedings, however, were only a matter of form, 
because there was already a prejudgment, so that the find- 
ing of Annas needed only a formal ratification before 
handing the prisoner over to Pilate. 

THE DEATH SENTENCE. 

In the examination and trial before Caiaphas and the 
Sanhedrim there was no more mercy or justice shown than 
the infamous court of Annas had exhibited towards the 


celestial Prisoner. There was a dearth of prosecuting witnesses ; for a while 
no one would eonie forward to swear that they had even heard Jesus make a 
single blasphemous utterance, though a large number had been subpoenaed and 
brought into court, only to be sent out again because their statements were 
contradictory. There stood Jesus, meantime, with no counsel, none to speak 
a word in His defence, the pre-condemned victim of an ecclesiastical, Sanhe- 
dric mob. The judges, however, did not see how they could condemn Him 
without some evidence to support their baseless charges, so at length they 
secured two witnesses to testify that Jesus had said in their hearing, “ I will 
destroy this temple made with hands, and within three days I will build another 
made without hands.” This was the resurrection of an utterance made by Jesus 
some time before, with material changes of what He had really said, but in no 
event could it be construed into blasphemy ; so in their desperation the judges 
had to find some other evidence upon which to condemn Him. 
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Caiaphas was as cunuiug as he was unprincipled, bigoted and cruel, there- 
fore he began to question Jesus, saying, “ Do you have no answer to make to 
the charge supported by these witnesses?” But his fierce inquiry brought no 
reply from the Lamb of the world led to the shambles of a murderous court. 

Then,” said Caiaphas, “ I will put Him upon an oath and ask Him a question 
which will convict Him either of blasphemy or of being an impostor.” Caiaphas 
therefore said to Jesus, “I adjure Thee by the living God that Thou tell us 
whether Thou be the Christ, the Son of God ? ” It was a momentous question, 



pilatk’s house in jbrosai,em as it now appears. 


upon which hung life or death ; to speak truly was to invite the cross ; to deny 
was the avenue of escape. But Jesus answered bravely, “ I am ; nevertheless, I 
say unto you, hereafter ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand 
of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” 

At this confession Caiaphas flew into such a passion that he tore his clothes, 
and without awaiting action of the Sanhedrim, he took upon himself the respon- 
sibility of pronouncing Jesus guilty of blasphemy. When a vote was taken 
what should be the punishment, every member voting of that vindictive, meici* 
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less and ribald council 
favored a death sen- 
tence. Where was 
Nicodemus ? Oh, he, 
like the rich young 
man and Peter, had 
lost his sense of jus- 
tice in the face of 
danger and sacrifice, 
or else refused to cast 
a vote ; and Joseph of 
Arimathea was doubt- 
less also afraid to re- 
cord his honest judg- 
ment, because the 
danger from antago- 
nizing that eruel body 
was very great. It 
might have caused per- 
sonal violence, or dis- 
missal in di.sgrace of 
the offending member. 
Conviction and sen- 
tence were the signal 
for the mob to offer 
indignities to the Lord 
of heaven. Hell was 
in temporary triumph, 
and the prince of 
darkness would now 
visit persecution on 
the Prince of Light, 
so the rabble spat on 
Him, and struck Him 
with their foul hands, 
and spurned Him with 
their filthy feet, all 
the while mocking and 
deriding Him ; but He 
bore all, suffered all, 
in fulfilment of the 
words of Isaiah, “ He 
was oppressed, and He 
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was afflicted, yet He opened not His mouth; He is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He opened not His 
mouth.” 

The charges against Jesus were now drawn up, and being duly attested and 
sealed. He was conveyed to the splendid quarters of the procurator, in the 
palace of Herod, on Zion Hill. 

The accusation against Christ was composed of two principal charges : one 
that He had blasphemed, claiming to be the Messiah sent from heaven to 
deliver the nation. This laid Him under the condemnation of the Sanhedrim. 
The other was, that He had declared Himself a king who was come to rule 
over the nation. This made Him answerable to the Roman law, and this latter 
charge the hierarchal party would press most virulently, because they could not 
inflict the death penalty for a violation of ecclesiastical law. As the Jews were 
now Roman subjects, condemnation of Jesus to death must be made or con- 
sented to by the procurator. Pilate hated the Jews, and was domineering to 
such an extreme, and withal was so fiercely cruel, that he was justly named 
the “Javelin man.” But his tyranny over and vindictive cruelty to the Jews 
4id not make him forget that it became him to placate the rabbis and high- 
priests, whose influence, if exerted against him, might result in his deposement 
from the high office which he held, and these opposing influences made him 
the capricious creature that he was. But with all his immoralities, he had 
hardly such bitter prejudices as the Jews themselves, and was more disposed to 
justice, though he usually measured it out in small quantity and tempered it 
with expediency. 

JESUS BEFORE PILATE 

It was about eight o’clock in the morning — of Thursday — when Jesus was 
led up the marble stairs of Herod’s palace, across a floor of richest mosaics, and 
under a ceiling dyed and inlaid with all the splendors of colors, and along 
snow banks of white and glittering sculpture. Condemned by one court, He 
was now in the hall of another, from which mercy had been driven by frenzied 
passion, mad prejudice and wild ambition. 

To meet Him on the tesselated pavement comes out an unscrupulous, 
cowardly, time-serving, compromising man, with some few traces of sympathy 
and fair dealing left in his composition, — Governor Pontius Pilate. Did ever 
two such opposites meet ? Luxury and pain, selfishness and generosity, sin and 
holiness, arrogance and humility, midnight and midnoon, Pilate and Christ. 
The bloated-lipped governor takes a cushioned seat and leans back at his ease. 
The Prisoner stands. His wrists manacled. In semicircle around Him are the 
fiery Sanhedrists, their eyes flashing and their fists brandished, prosecuting the 
case for the sake of religion ; for in all ages religious persecutors are the 
fiercest of all persecutors, and when the devil does get possession of good men 
he makes up by intensity for brevity of occupation. And if you have never 
been in an ecclesia.stical court where they had some one on trial, you cannot 
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undeistand the foaming infernalism of those old Jewish Sanhedrists. Governor 
Pilate begins to cross-question the Prisoner, and finds Him innocent, and wants 
to let Him go. To add to his caution in the matter, some one comes up and 
whispers in his ear. “ What’s that ?” says the governor, his hand behind his 
ear to catch the words almost inaudible. It is a message from Claudia Procula, 
his wife, who has had a dream about the Prisoner’s innocence and the danger 
of executing Him, and has just awakened from this morning dream to send 
news of it to the governor, at that very moment on the judicial bench. And 
what with the protest of his 
wife and the voice of his 
own conscience, and the 
entire failure of the Sanhe- 
drists to make out a case, 
he resolves to discharge the 
Prisoner from custody. 

THE SCOURGING OK JESUS. 

But that announcement 
let loose on the governor 
an equinoctial storm of in- 
dignation. They would get 
him recalled by the Em- 
peror Tiberius at Rome. 

He should no more be 
Governor of Judea, and 
how would he feel then in 
disgrace, and perhaps be 
hanged for treason. He 
had already excited the old 
emperor’s suspicion, which 
rested not until it finally 
did effect his banishment 
and suicide. So Governor 
Pilate, to compromise the 
matter proposes the whip- before pieate — From the Painting by Girard Honthorst. 

ping of Christ instead of His assassination. He was tied to a pillar near the 
ground, and on His bent and bare back came the thongs of leather, with chunks 
of lead and bone intertwined to augment the force and horror of the stroke, and 
when He was led up from that with flushed cheeks and torn and quivering and 
bleeding flesh. He presented a spectacle of suffering in which Rubens and 
Bouguereau found the theme for their great masterpieces. But the Sanhedrists 
were still unsatisfied. They wanted not only part of His nerves lacerated, they 
wanted all of them lacerated. They did not want a part of His blood, they 
wanted all of it, down to the last corpuscle. 
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THE REMORSE AND SUICIDE OP JUDAS. 

The sentence of death had now been passed by the Sanhedrim and the 
execution of Jesus was a foregone conclusion. 

Jerusalem was never before so excited over the approaching death of any 
man, and the public agitation extended rapidly over the outlying districts. 
Where were the nine Apostles that fled in dismay when the Roman cohort and 
the rabbinical following invaded Geth- 
semane? Perhaps they had not gone outl 
of Jerusalem, yet it is probable that they 
extended their flight to Bethany, Beth- 
phage or Bethlehem, where they might yet 
keep informed of the events transpiring in 
Jerusalem. But Judas surely did not leave 
the city ; he was like a criminal held by 
some mysterious force to the vicinity where 
the dead body of his victim lies, and when 
the crucifixion of Christ was fixed to occur 
within a few hours, the news of this hor- 
rible determination promptly reached 
Judas’s ears. 

When the tragic result of his traitor- 
ous enterprise loomed up before him like some creation of 
distemper, when he saw the blood of innocence swimming like 
a sea before his eyes, and the pale sad face of Jesus, the 
unoffending, all-merciful friend of the world, rising before 
him in a vision on which his very soul was forced to gaze, 
his whole being was overwhelmed and swallowed up by 
remorse ; the agony which Jesus suffered in the garden was 
now the agony of Judas; how his heart cried out in despair, 
as the waves of contrition, regret, self-reproach, and soul- 
racking remorse came rushing over him in irresistible flood. 

He had sold his right to a throne, he had brought his 
Master to the cross, he had drowned his soul in innocent 
blood. Whatever may have been his motives, the result now 
tore him v/ith insufferable anguish. But 
it may not be too late to save his Lord ! pi-agbi-h®, or scourgb, such as was used 

n't. ll l-i. X 1 • 1-1 r IN PUNISHING JESUS 

The thought came to him like a ray of 

light through the deepest cloud. He nursed the hope like a fond mother hugs 
to her breast her dying child when the doctor says one word of encouragement. 
He runs to the Temple, and making his way to the court of the priests, where 
none but consecrated feet might enter, he excitedly, nervously, prayerfully, begs 
the priests to do something ytt to save his Master ; “ He is innocent ; it is I 
alone that am guilty; I betrayed him without cause; I have falsely accused 
■18 
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Him ; take back this coin which is the wages of my guilt ; do thou but deal 
justly; save yourselves from a crime which I have abetted; for the honor of 
yourselves, and the noble offices which you hold, and for the sake of the nation, 
allow this thing to go no further.” This might have been his agonizing appeal, 
but it fell on ears steeled against mercy ; the gates of compassion were shut ; 
God alone could open them. The priests would not take back the coin on which 
the stains of innocent blood were as fadeless as on Macbeth’s blade ; the betrayer 
was now to them a piece of rubbish, which were better carted away than to lie 
about to offend their presence. 

In the anguish of despair Judas threw the money with violence upon the 
marble floor and in mad desperation fled away to a spot of ground, the clay-yard of 
a potter, and there ended his miserable life with a rope. There suspended in 
mid-air by the neck he hung until the cord broke and he was dashed to pieces 
on the rocks below, to become food for scavenger birds and beasts. And there 
where he perished is The Field of Blood. 

JESUS TAKEN BEFORE HEROD. 

Before execution of the sentenee Pilate, hoping that some means might yet 
be devised to save Jesus, sent Him to Herod for judgment as a Galilean, for as 
such He was not properly under Pilate’s jurisdiction. Jesus was accordingly 
taken to the old palace of the Asmoueans. where Antipas lived, and was quickly 
introduced into the king’s presence. 

The appearance of Christ was liiglilj?^ pleasing to Antipas, who was flattered 
so greatly by Pilate’s reference of the ease to him that he dismissed the jealousy 
and enmity which he had theretofore felt for the Procurator, and a friendship 
between the two was by this means re-established. Antipas had heaid so mueh 
about Jesus that his vanity was tickled by the appearance of the Messiah before 
him, who he felt sure would be glad to oblige the royal desire for an exhibition of 
supernatural power. When, therefore, Jesus was brought into his presence he 
condescendingly asked Him questions, prompted by an idle curiosity, and doubt- 
less requested that He perform a miracle to satisfy his doubts ; but to none of 
the king’s questions would Jesus make any reply. This so angered Antipas 
that he turned from seriously considering His Messianic character to ridiculing 
His pretensions, and being desirous of escaping the obloquy and danger which 
might follow the execution of Jesus he thought to treat the charges against 
Him as unworthy of the dignity of a trial. But to humor the mob, which was 
intent on punishing their Victim, Antipas ordered a suit of royal regalia to be 
brought out, and in which Jesus was invested, to be made a butt of by the 
crowd. This robe was of white, which the king usually wore, though probably 
not on state occasions, and served as a badge of royalty. In this garment 
Herod sent Jesus back to Pilate without giving judgment, for he recognized 
the dangers which threatened final disposition of the case, and therefore evaded 
responsibility by referring Jesus back to the governor. 

After Ilis return to Pilate Jesus was again scourged and given over to the 
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custody of a squad of Roman soldiers who, thoroughly brutalized, would 
now, with the Procurator’s permission, visit upon Jesus cruelties surpass- 



THE CEOWN OF THORNS. — From the Painting by Van Dyck. 


ing any of the inflictions to which He had before been subjected. So, derid- 
ing Him as did the mob before Herod, the soldiers placed a reed m 
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His hand as p. mock symbol of authority and then a crown of thorns, 
woven with the thorns pointing inward, was pressed down upon His tem- 
ples until they lacerated the flesh of His brow and caused streams of 
blood to flow down his face. This cruelty did not yet satisfy their vin- 
dictive and pitiless desires, for while bending their knees in insulting genu- 
flexions they rose and struck Him, and mocked Him, and spat on Him, and 
then as a crowning act of infamy they tore the reed out of His hand and gave 
Him a violent blow on the head. Oh, the heart grows sick while recounting 
the indignities and ruffianly violence that were put upon Him. After amusing 
themselves by ridiculing the Prisoner, Jesus was stripped of His royal robes 
and clothed again in His own apparel, and prepared for execution. 

“SHALL I RELEASE TO YOU BARABBAS f” 

When Jesus again came into the presence of the governor, another effort 
was made to secure His release from the sentence that had been given, for Pilate 
had a sincere desire to escape being made a party to what he was now per- 
suaded by his wife to believe a wicked conspiracy to destroy an innocent and 
harmless man. 

Executions were usually carried out on feast days, but it had been the 
custom for many years, out of regard for the feelings of the Jews, who held the 
Passover as their most sacred festival, to release one prisoner under sentence of 
death during Passover week, the culprit to be designated by a majority of the 
people attending the feast. Hoping to secure the release of Jesus, Pilate 
reminded the multitude of this custom, to which he received a vociferous request 
that it be now observed. This gave Pilate hope, for between Jesiis and a man 
na ned Barabbas, who was under sentence of death for killing a Roman soldier 
in an emntic, he believed that the people would certainly ask the release of 
Jesns. But revolts were so common on account of the implacable hatred 
between the Jews and the Romans, that Barabbas had many sympathizers 
among the Jews, who probably regarded him as a patriot. The hierarchal 
party therefore would not suffer defeat now, and at the instigation of 
Caiaphas and the priests, the crowd shouted, “ Give us Barabbas ; give us 
Barabbas.” Still hoping that the people might change their decisions at his 
implied request, he again asked, “ Whom will ye that I release unto you ? 
Barabbas, or Jesus, which is called Christ ? Will therefore that I release 
unto you the King of the Jews ? ” But again the howling mob repeated their 
desire for the release of Barabbas. 

Then asked Pilate, “ What will ye then that I shall do with Jesus ? ” and 
they all cried out, “ Crucify Him, Crucify Him.” 

With all this merciless, fanatical rabble before him, whom it were dangerous 
to trifle with, in his anxiety to even yet do something that would avert the awful 
crime which was about to be sealed, Pilate said to them, “ Why, what evil hath 
He done? I have found no cause of death in Him; I will therefore chastise 
Him and let Him go.” But the mob’s cries only became the louder and more 
inexorable, “Crucify Him, Crucify Him.” 
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So, after all his merciful hesitation, Pilate surrendered to the demoniacal 
cry of “ Crucify Him.” But Governor Pilate, seated in the presence of the 
people, sends a slave to fetch him something. The constables are impatient to 
lead out the criminal to exectition, and 
the mob in the street are waiting to 
glare on their victim. But a pause 
is necessitated for a few moments. 

Yonder comes a wash-basin. The 
clear, bright water is poured into it, 
and Governor Pontins Pilate puts 
back the sleeves of his robe and 
thrusts his soft, delicate hands into 
the water and rubs them together, 
and then lifts them dripping for the 
towel fastened to the slave’s girdle, 
and says, practically, ” I w'ash my 
hands of this whole homicidal trans- 
action. I will take none of the re- 
sponsibility of this Prisoner’s death. 

You must assume all of it.” “ He 
took water and washed his hands 
before the multitude, saying, ‘ I am 
innocent of the blood of this just 
person ; see ye to it.’ ” 

Behold how ceremonies amount 
to nothing without correspondency 
of heart. It is well that the hands 
be washed. When God made three- 
fourths of the world water He com- 
manded cleanliness, and as the 
ancients did not take the hint He 
put a whole world under water. The 
Jewish religion made handwashing 
a law. By minute direction the 
hands must be plunged three times 
up to the wrist, and the palm of 
one hand rubbed by the closed fist 
of the other. The Jewish Mishna 
gives elaborate rule on this subject. 

All well as a symbol. But here Governor Pilate proposes to wash off guilt 
which he does not quit and of which he makes small repentance. Pilate’s 
wash-basin is a failure. 
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Alas for the agitated Judean governor, that night, after the court had 
adjourned and the Sanhedrists were gone, and only the tread of the sentinel at 
his door was heard, I think he rose from his tapestried and sleepless couch 
and went again to the laver and thrust his hands up to the wrist in the water^ 
and cried, “ Out ! Out ! thou crimson spot I How thou stickest fast, telling the 
story to me and the night and God I Is there no alkali that can remove this 
dreadful stain ? Is there no chemistry to dissolve this carnage ? Must I live 
and die with the blood of a martyr on my hands, and the blood of heavenly 
innocence upon my immortal soul?” 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 



THE ASSASSINATION. 

HERE is a wild mob going through 
the streets of Jerusalem. As it passes 
along it is augmented by the multi- 
tudes that come out of the lanes and the alleys to 
join the shouts and the laughter and the lamenta- 
tion of the rioters, who become more and more 
ungovernable as they get towards the gates 
of the city. Fishermen, vagabonds, rude women, 
grave officials, merchant princes, beggars, mingle in 
that crowd. They are passing out now through the 
gates of the city, on their way to a hill white with 
bleached skulls of victims — a hill that was itself 
the shape of a skull, covered with skulls, and called 
Golgotha, which means the place of a skull. Here 
was the place appointed for the death of Jesus and 
two thieves, one named Gesmas, to suffer on His 
left, and the other named Dismas, to be crucified on 
His right, and the three were to die the most horri- 
ble, because the most excruciating of all deaths — 
death on the cross. 

Three crosses in a row. An upright piece and two tranverse pieces — one 
on the top, on which the hands were nailed, and one at the middle, on which the 
victim sat. Three trees just planted, yet bearing fruit — the one at the right 
bearing poison, and the one at the left bitter aloes ; the one in the middle, 
apples of love. Norway pine, and tropical orange, and Lebanon cedar, would not 
make so strange a grove as this orchard of Calvary. 

The cross was a gibbet on which criminals were put to death. It was 
sometimes made in the shape of a letter T, sometimes in the shape of the 
letter X, sometimes in the shape of the letter I — a simple upright; sometimes 
two cross pieces against the perpendicular bar, so that upon the lower cross-piece 
the criminal partially sat. But whatever the style of cross, it was always dis- 
graceful and always agonizing. When Darius conquered Babylon, he put two 
hundred captives to death on the cross. When Alexander conquered Tyre, he 
•put two thousand captives to death on the cross. So it was just an ordinary 
.mode of punishment. 

(6oi) 
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The carpenters have split the timber into two pieces. They are heavy and 
they are long pieces, for one of them must be fastened deep down in the earth- 
iest the struggling of the victim upset the structure. They put this timber upon 
the shoulder of Christ very gradually, first to see whether He can stand it, and 
after they find He can bear it, they put the whole weight upon Him. For- 
ward now, to Calvary. The hooting and the yelling mob follow on. Under 
the weight of the cross, Christ, being weary and sick, stumbles and falls, 
and they jerk at His robe, indignant that He should have stumbled and fallen, 
and they cry : “ Get up, get up 1” Christ putting one hand on the ground and 
the other hand on the cross, rises, looking into the face of Mary, His mother, 
for sympathy ; but they tell her to stand back, it is no place for a woman — 
“ Stand back, and stop this crying.” Christ moves on with His burden upon 
His shoulders, and there is a boy that passes along with Him, a boy hold- 
ing a mallet and a few nails. I wonder what they are fori Christ moves- 
on until the burden is so great He .staggers and falls flat into the dust and. 
faints dead away, and a ruffian puts his foot on Him and shakes Him as he 
would a dead dog, while another ruflSan looks down at Him wondering whether 
He has fainted away, or whether He is only pretending to faint away, and with, 
jeer and contempt indescribable says: “Fainted, have you? fainted! Get up, 
get on ! ” 

But it is not so much fainting as complete exhaustion that causes our Lord 
to sink to the earth and from which goad of whip nor spur of heel can arouse 
Him under His burden. All the preceding night He had spent in agony; 
anguish of mind in the garden, agony of body before Ahnas, physical torture 
before Pilate ; mortification, indignity, merciless abuse had drained His energies, 
and now the Best Friend in all the world is prostrate at the feet of iniquity. 
The thieves go on with their crosses, but Christ can no longer bear His own. 
Some one must help Him support it. But who ? Ah, here is the man, Simo» 
from Cyrene, a foreign Jew from a part of Africa which is now called Tunis. 
He has shown sympathy for the poor sufferer ; besides, the infamy of having to 
carry a cross will not likely provoke any remonstrance from the Judean Jews. 
Here, put the cross on Simon’s strong shoulders. Now let the procession con- 
tinue. What a blessing in disguise was that sign of degradation to Simon, 
for under the weight of the cross he and all his family became converted; 
bearing the cross he won a crown. 

The pale face, the bleeding back, the suffering body, plead to the eyes 
of tender women who follow, and they weep, weep for their Best Friend, 
weep for the sorrow which they could not minister to. “ O daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for Me, but for yourselves,” said Jesus to His grieving 
sympathizers, “weep for your children too, for the woes that shall come upon 
Jerusalem and those who thus persecute and kill Me will be infinitely greater 
than the pains which I now bear.” 

After a while the place of execution is reached and the condemned are 
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•divested of their clothes and prepared for death by wrapping a single cloth 
about their loins. Of the clothes which Christ wore, the undergarment was 
in one piece, woven without seam from top to bottom, and was a robe like all 
the priests wore ; but the top garments were perhaps two in number, and these 
were torn into four pieces in order to allow a part to be given to each of 
the Roman guards. They were of no particular value except as relics, but 

the priestly robe was de- 
sirable, and its possession 
was therefore made the 
object of contention, which 
was settled only by cast- 
ing lots to determine 
which of the four Roman 
soldiers should have it. 

Jesus being now stripped, 
the cruel rabbis insist on 
another punishment being 
given Him before the 
supreme one is inflicted; 
so at their instigacion He 
is again scourged, and so 
cut by the fearful whip 
that His back is drained 
of its blood, and deep 
gashes lie open, red and 
swollen. 

It is now twelve o’clock, 
the hour of His lifting up 
is at hand. Then they put 
the cross upon the ground, 
and they stretch Christ 
upon it, and four or five 
men hold Him down while 
they drive the spikes home, 
at every thump a groan, a 
groan I And while, the 
nails are driven through 
the flesh and bones and tendons, and the little blood left in temple and hands 
and feet is trickling down over the cross, in His agony Jesus lifts His voice 
in compassionate cry and prayer for His enemies, “ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

Christ has only one garment left now, a cap, a cap of thorns. No danger 
that it will fall off, for the sharp edges have punctured the temples, and it is 
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sure and fast. One ruffian takes hold of one end of the short beam of the cross, 
and another ruffian takes hold of the other end of the short beam of the cross, 
and another ruffian puts his arms around the waist of Christ, and another 



PRESENT APPEARANCE OF PORTION OF A STREET IN JERUSALEM THROUGH WHICH IT IS SAID CHRIST 

WAS LED TO BE CRUCIFIED. 


ruffian takes hold of the end of the long beam of the cross, and altogether they 
move on until they come to the hole digged in the earth, and with awful plunge 
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it jars down with its burden of woe. It is not the picture of a Christ, it is not 
the statue of Christ, as you sometimes see in a Roman Catholic Cathedral; 
but it is the body of a bleeding, living, dying Christ. 

DARKNESS ABOUT THE CROSS. 

There were three or four absences that made that scene worse. Firk, there 
was the absence of water. The climate was hot, the fever, the inflammation, 
the nervous prostration, the gangrene had seized upon Him, and He terribly 
wanted water. His wounds were worse than gunshot fractures, and yet no water. 
A Turk, in the thirteenth century, was crucified on the banks of a river so that 
the sight of the water might tantalize him. And oh, how the thirst of Christ 
must have tantalized as He thought of the Euphrates and the Jordan and the 
Nile, and all the fountains of earth and heaven poured out of His own hand. 
They offered Him an intoxicating draught made out of wine and myrrh, but 
He declined it. He wanted to die sober. No water. 

While the mob are howling and mocking and hurling scorn at the chief 
object of their hate, the darkness hovers and scowls and swoops upon the scene, 
and the rocks rend with terrific clang, and the choking wind, and moaning 
cavern, and dropping sky, and shuddering earthquake declare in whisper, in 
groan, in shriek, “ This is the Son of God.” 

The world has seen many dark days. About fifteen summers ago there was 
a very dark day when the sun was eclipsed. The fowls at noonday went to their 
perch, and we felt a gloom as we looked at the astronomical wonder. It was a 
dark day in London when the plague was at its height, and the dead with 
uncovered faces were taken in open carts and dumped into the trenches. It was 
a dark day when the earth opened and Lisbon sank. But the darkest day since 
the creation of the world was the day when the carnage of Calvary was enacted. 
It was about noon when the curtain began to be drawn. It was not the coming 
on of a night that soothes and refreshes ; it was the swinging of a great gloom 
all around the heavens. God hung it. As when there is a dead one in the 
house you bow the shutters or turn the lattice, so God in the afternoon shut the 
windows of the world. As it is appropriate to throw a black pall upon the coffin 
as it passes along, so it was appropriate that everything should be sombre that 
day as the great hearse of the earth rolled on, bearing the corpse of the King. 

SPECTATORS OF THE TRAGEDY. 

The crowd that stood about the cross was a mixture of friends and enemies, 
of sorrowing companions and malignant hate. There was a brutal soldiery 
gambling for the Lord’s garment, while Joseph of Arimathea would have given 
much of his wealth to have possessed it as a sacred relic. Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, would like to have had it. How fondly she would have hovered 
over it. and when she must leave it with what tenderness she would have 
bequeathed it to her best friend 1 It was the only covering of Christ in dark- 
ness and storm. That was the very coat that the woman touched when from it 
there went out virtue for her healing. That was the only wedding garment He 



“THS (:hrist.*’ — From the Painting by M. Bonnat, Paris Salon, 1874. 
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had in the marriage at Cana, and the storms that swept Galilee had drenched 
it again and again. And what did they do with it ? They raffled for it. We 
have heard of men who gambled away their own garments, who gambled away 
their children’s shoes, who gambled away the family Bible, who gambled away 
their wife’s last dress ; but it adds to the ghastliness of a Saviour’s humiliation 
and the horror of the crime when I hear Jesus in His last moments declaring, 
“ They parted My garments among them, and for My vesture did they cast lots.” 

In the group were also rulers, scribes and chief priests who had been at 
once complainants, prosecuting witnesses, jury, judge and executioners; who 
while He hung on the cross vented their murderous rage by mocking Him 
with all manner of insulting and ribald cries. And the soldiers likewise railed 
on Him, and offered Him vinegar as an insult, saying, “ If Thou be the King 
of the Jews, save Thyself.” And to the vulgar taunts of the mob was now 
added bitter revilings of one of the thieves, who twisted his head around far 
enough to set a contemptuous gaze on Christ and to hiss at Him through his 
teeth, “ If Thou be the Christ, save Thyself and us.” But the other thief, not 
wholly conscienceless, whose crimes had not stifled his sense of mercy and 
justice, which if he had not followed he could yet appreciate, shamed his con- 
federate, and rebuked him for joining in the insults to one who, unlike them- 
selves, had committed no offence, and who was indeed the true type of innocence. 
And having believed on Christ, the penitent thief said to Jesus, “ Lord, remember 
me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” Nor was this conversion at the last 
hour of life without reward, for his cry was answered, “Verily I say unto thee, 
to-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 

But there were rays of light that streamed into the crucifixion. As Christ 
was on the cross and looked down on the crowd of people He saw some very 
warm friends there. The first in all that crowd was 

HIS MOTHER. 

You need not point her out to me. I can see by the sorrow, the anguish, 
the woe, by the upthrown hands ! That all means mother ! “ Oh,” you say, 

“ why didn’t she go down to the foot of the hill and sit with her back to the 
scene? It was too horrible for her to look upon.” Do you not know when a 
child is in anguish or trouble it always makes a heroine of a mother? Take 
her away, you say, from the cross. You cannot drag her away! She will keep 
on looking; as long as her Son breathes, she will stand there looking. What 
a scene it is for a tender-hearted mother to look upon 1 How happily she would 
have sprung to His relief! It was her son. Her son! How gladly she would 
have clambered up on the cross and hung there herself if her Son could have 
been relieved ! How strengthening she would have been to Christ if she might 
have come close by Him and soothed Him! 

If the mother of Jesus could have only taken those bleeding feet into her 
lap! If she might have taken the dying head on her bosom! If she might 
have said to Him, “ It will soon be over, Jesus, it will soon he over, and we will 
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meet again, and it will be all well.” But no ; she dared not come up so close. 
They would have struck her back with their hammers. They would have kicked 
her down the hill. There can be no alleviation at all. Jesus must suflFer and 
Mary must look. 

I suppose sh e thought of the birth-hour in Bethlehem. I suppose she 

thought of that time 
when, with her Boy in 
her bosom, she hastened 
on in the darkness in 
the flight toward Egypt. 
I suppose she thought of 
His boyhood when He 
was the joy of her heart. 
I suppose she thought of 
the thousand kindnesses 
He had done her, not for- 
saking her or forgetting 
her even in His last 
moments ; but turning to 
John, and saying, “ There 
is mother, take her with 
you. She is old now. 
She cannot help herself. 
Do for her just as I would 
have done for her if I had 
lived. Be very tender and 
gentle with her. Behold 
thy mother !” She thought 
it all over, and there is no 
memory like a mother’s 
memory, and there is no 
woe like a mother’s woe. 

And among His sorrow- 
ing friends, whose grief 
was but little less than 
was that of His mother, 
were Mary, wife of Cleo- 

"ANI) FROM THAT HUUR THAT U1SC1P1<S TOOK HER UNTO HIS OWN phaS, OUe of the firSt 

HOME."— John xix. 27. mothers of the church, 

and Mary Magdalene, the penitent who had anointed Him, or that other Mary 
from whom He had cast out seven devils, and Lazarus whom He had raised 
from the dead, and Mary and Martha the two sisters, and John His beloved 
disciple, and Nicodemus, and Joseph of Arimathea, and Simon of Gyrene, and 
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Mary Salome, and Susanna Veronica, and perhaps many other dear friends, all 
of whom loved Him unto death. Oh, the wail of woe that went through that 
crowd when they saw Jesus die 1 You know the Bible says if all the things 
Jesus did were recorded, the world would not contain the books that would be 
written. It implies that what we Jiave in the Bible are merely specimens of 
the Saviour’s mercy. Where we are told of oue blind man who got his eye- 
sight, I suppose He cured twenty that we are not told of. Where He cured 
the one leper, whose story is recorded. He might have cured twenty lepers. 
Where He did one act of kindness mentioned. He must have done a thousand 
we do not know about. 

I see those who received kindnesses from Him standing beneath the cross, 
and one says, “Why, that is the Jesus who bound up my broken heart ! ” And 
another, standing near the cross, says, “That is the Jesus who restored my 
daughter to life.” Another looks up and says, “ Why, that is the Jesus who 
gave me my eyesight.” And another looks up and says, “ That is the Jesus 
who lifted me up when I was sick ; oh, I can’t bear to see Him die I ” Every 
stroke of the hammer drove a spike through their hearts. Every groan of Christ 
opens a new fountain of sorrow. 

THE DEATH. 

The hours pass on, and it is twelve o’clock of the Saviour’s suffering, and 
it is one o’clock, and it is two o’clock, and it is almost three o’clock. Take the 
last look at that suffering face; wan and pinched, the purple lips drawn back 
against the teeth ; the eyes red with weeping and sunken as though grief had 
pushed them back ; blackness under the lower lid ; the whole body adroop and 
shivering with the last chill ; the breath growing feebler and feebler and feebler 
and feebler until He gives one long, deep, last sigh. He is dead ! Oh, my soul. 
He is dead ! Can you tell me why ? Was He a fanatic dying for a principle 
that did not amount to anything? Was He a man infatuated? No; to save 
your soul and mine from sin, and make eternal life possible He died. There 
had to be a substitute for sin. Who shall it be? “Let it be Me,” said Christ; 
“let it be Me.” 

The brigands of Jerusalem had done their work. Dizzy, swooning, feverish — 
a world of distress is compressed in two words: “ I thirst! ” O skies of Judea, let a 
drop of rain strike on His burning tongue ! O world, with rolling rivers, and 
sparkling lakes, and spraying fountains, give Jesus something to drink ! If there 
be any pity in earth, or heaven, or hell, let it now be demonstrated in behalf of 
this Royal Sufferer. The wealthy women of Jerusalem used" to have a fund of 
money with which they provided wine for those people who died in crucifixion — a 
powerful opiate to deaden the pain ; but Christ would not take it. He wanted to 
die sober, and so He refused the wine. But afterward the soldiers go to a cup 
of vinegar, and soak a sponge in it, and put it on a stick of hyssop, and then 
press it against the hot lips of Christ. You say the wine was an anaesthetic, 
and intended to relieve or deaden the pain. But the vinegar was an insult. I 




THK DiCSCENT FROM THE CROSS — From the Painting by Ritbens. 
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am disposed to adopt the theory of the old English commentators, who believed 
that instead of its being an opiate to soothe, it was vinegar to insult. Malaga 
and Burgundy for grand dukes and duchesses, and costly wines for bloated 
imperials; but stinging acids for a dying Christ. He took the vinegar. 



THE entombment — From the Painting by Quentin Matsys. 


When the last hour of His suffering was at hand, nearly three o’clock 
in the afternoon, just before death had come to bind up His pain with the balm 
of easement, He raised His voice and cried, “ My God, My God, Why hast 
Thou forsaken Me.” And again He murmured, “ It is finished,” and then 
arousing all the small spirit that was yet in Him He feebly cried, “Father, 
mto Thy hands I commend My spirit.” And thus He died. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE. 

At the moment that Jesus expired all the world seemed plunged into con- 
vulsion of grief; the earth trembled and quaked until rocks were burst asunder, 
and gaping rents and violent upheaval unloosed the dead and shook life again into 
many corpses, and the great Temple toppled until the rich veil which separated 
the Holy Place from the Holy of Holies was torn in twain. So appalling was 
the phenomenon that even the centurion having command of the guards who 
were set to watch, exclaimed, “ Certainly this was a righteous Man. This was 
truly the Son of God,” and great fear fell on all. But the friends of Jesus still 
lingered about, awaiting some chance to take the precious body, or watching 
what the Lord’s enemies would do. 

Toward evening as the faithful watchers were still keeping their vigils 
they saw a body of soldiers approaching armed with clubs to break the bones 
•f the crucified three, as was customary, a merciless way for hastening death 
while increasing suffering. When the soldiers reached the bodies they found 
the two thieves still alive and in conscious agony, the legs of these they broke, 
but when coming to Jesus they found Him dead and hence did not break His 
bones, but to assure themselves they plunged a spear into His side and from 
the wound flowed blood and water. 

The day following the crucifixion was the Holy Sabbath, when it was 
unlawful to allow a body to remain upon the cross, so that the Jews had 
asked permission of Pilate to send a squad of soldiers to finish the execution, 
but almost at the same time, oi directly after, Joseph of Arimathea, a rich Jew, 
who had long been a secret follower of Christ, but who made no open profes- 
sion of his belief through fear of his people, went to Pilate and begged the 
privilege of taking down the body of His Lord and giving it burial in his own 
sepulchre. 

After Pilate had assurance that Christ was indeed dead he commanded the 
centurion to take down and deliver the body to Joseph. Nicodemus now also 
revealed his love for Jesus by bringing rich spices, and a hundred pounds of 
myrrh and aloes with which to anoint the body, and fine linens in which to wind 
it after the manner of Jewish burials. And the two took the body, and accom- 
panied by other friends they reverently laid it away in a new tomb — hewn in 
the rock — which might have been prepared beforehand for Joseph’s own body. 
The place, we are told, was in the garden, near the place of crucifixion, but the 
spot, while marked by tradition, it is impossible for us now to positively fix 
upon. Here the body was carefully deposited and a great stone was rolled 
against the door, to protect the tomb from riflement by Jews, who now 
seemed to have some fear that Jesus would rise on the third day, as He had 
prophesied. 

The sacrifice ^^is completed, the suffering is. over. The Holy One lies 
sleeping the last sleep, the ransom is paid, the redemption of the world is 
accomplished. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE RESURRECTION. 


H Jews obtained leave to seal the sepulchre and to set a 

guard about it, but let us nevertheless visit this tomb 
Hl’ffll DlUlllfl buried a King, a Conqueror, an Emancipator, a 

JUkv"^ a F^riend, a Brother, a Christ, to see how the body was pre« 

pared and deposited. Monarch of the universe, but bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, and sorrow of our 
sorrow, and heart of our heart. “ Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay.” 

It has for surroundings a manor in the suburbs of Jeru* 
^ ® Salem — a manor owned by a wealth)’^ gentleman by the name of 
^ Joseph. He was one of the court of seventy who had condemned 
^ Christ, but I think he abstained from voting, or, being a timid 
man, was absent at the time of the casting of the votes. 
U He had laid out the parterre at great expense. It was a hot 
./ g climate, and I suppose there were broad-branched trees and wind- 
^j|/ ing paths underneath them, while here the waters rippled over 
the rock into a fishpool, and yonder the vines and the flowers 
u V clambered over the wall, and all around there were the beauties 
,■ of kiosk and arboriculture. After the fatigues of the Jerusalem 
court room, how refreshing to come out in these suburbs botanical 
'•IV and pomological. 

I walk a little farther on in the parterre and I come across a cluster of rocks, 
and I see on them the marks of a sculptor’s chisel. I come still closer and I 
find that there is a subterranean recess, and I walk down the marble stairs, and 
come to a portico, over the doorway an architecture of fruits and flowers chiselled 
by the hand of the sculptor. I go into the portico, and on either side there are 
rooms, two, or four, or six rooms of rock ; in the walls, niches, each niche large 
enough to hold a dead body. One of these rooms of rock is especially wealthy 
with sculpture. It is a beautiful and a charming spot. Why all this? The 
fact was that Joseph, the owner of that parterre, of that wealthy manor, had 
recognized the fact that he could not always walk these gardens, and he sought 
this as his own last resting-place. What a beautiful spot in which to wait for 
the resurrection I , 

Mark well the mausoleum in the rock. It is to be the most celebrated 
tomb in all the ages; Catacombs of Egypt, tomb of Napoleon, Mahal Taj of 
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ancient tombs in the rocks near jero- 


India, nothing compared with it. 

Christ had just been mixrdered, and | 

His body must be thrown out to the 
dogs and the ravens, as was custo- 
mary with crucified bodies, unless ‘ 
there be prompt and effective hin- 
derance. Joseph, the owner of the 
mausoleum, begs for the body of ' 

Christ, and he takes and washes the llHBRiJiHiC 
poor and mutilated frame from the rA.rjm- 
blood and the dust, and shrouds it ' ' '> 

and perfumes it. I think embalmment was omitted. 
When in olden times they wished to embalm a dead 
body, the priest with some pretension of medical skill 
would show the point between the ribs where the inci- 
sion was to be made. Then the operator would come 
and make the incision, and then run for his life else he 
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would be slain for violating the dead body. Then the other priests would come 
with salt of nitre and cassia, and wine of palm tree, and complete the embalm- 
ment. But I think in this case embalmment was omitted, lest there be more 
excitement and another riot. 

THE ENTOMBMENT OF JESUS. • 

The funeral advances. Present: Joseph, the owner of the mausoleum; Nico- 
demus, who brought the flowers; and the two Marys. Heavy burden on the 
shoulders of two men as they carry the body of Christ down the marble stairs and 



BURIAIy OF THE BODY OF CHRIST. 


into the portico, and lift the dead weight to the level of the niche in the rock, and 
push the body of Christ into the only pleasant resting-place it ever had. These 
men coming forth close the door of rock against the recess. The government, afraid 
that the disciples will steal the body of Christ and play resurrection, put upon 
the door the seal of the Sanhedrim ; the violation of that seal, like the violation 
of the seal of the United States Government, or of the British Government, 
was always followed with severe penalties. 

A regfiment of soldiers from the Tower of Antonia is detailed to guard that 
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mausoleum. At the door of that tomb, a fight took place which decided the 
question for all graveyards and cemeteries. Sword of lightning against sword 
of steel. Angel of God against the military. The body in the crypt begins to 
move in its shroud of fine linen and slides down upon the pavement, moves 
thrfugh the portico, appears in the doorway, comes up the marble steps. Christ, 





JESUS IN THE TOMB. 


having left His mortuary attire behind Him, comes forth in the garb of a 
workman. 

There and then was shattered the tomb so that it can never be rebuilt. 
All the trowels of earthly masonry cannot mend it. Forever and forever it is a 
broken tomb. Death that day, taking the side of the military, received a horrible 
cut under the angel’s spear of flame, and must himself go down at the last — 
the King of Terrors disappearing before the King of Grace. “The Lord is 
risen.” Hosanna! Hosanna! 
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CHRIST APPEARS TO MARY. 

But while we have been looking at the tomb, lo, the morning breaks, the 
gray of approaching day begins to creep up the horizon, followed by a train of 
empurpled light. The guards have beaten a precipitate retreat before the flaming 
presence of an angel that has broken the seal and rolled away the rock that 
served as a door to the sepulchre. And now through the shadows of the earl}'^ 
morning we see several figures gliding softly, stealthily, towards the tomb, and 
as they come nearer, we discover them to be female friends of the dead Lord, 
women who had spent the night preparing spices with which to anoint and 
perfume the body. Among them we are able to identify Mary Magdalene, out 
of whom Jesus had cast 
seven devils, and Mary the 
mother of James, and 
Salome, and Joanna. 

We see them come to 
the tomb, and mark their 
astonishment at beholding 
the stone displaced, and 
witness their grief follow- 
ing the belief that the body 
of their Lord has been 
stolen by the Jews. 

Mary Magdalene hav- 
ing preceded the others, 
and being first to discover 
that the tomb was open, 
ran in haste back to the 
city to notify Peter and 
John, but her companions, 
being curious to know what 
had been done, passed into 
the sepulchre. They were 
rewarded for their hopeful 
inquisitiveness by the sight of two angels in robes of brightness standing by 
them. The mysterious presences greatly alarmed them, and they bowed down 
in their fear ; Wt one of the angels quieted their alarm by saying, “ Fear not 
ye ; for I know that ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified. Why 
seek ye the living among the dead ? He is not here ; but is risen. Come, 
see the place where the Lord lay, and go quickly and tell His disciplfes.” 

The women hurried away, with feelings strongly mingled with fear and 
gladness. But Mary had so long preceded them that she first found Peter and 
John, and in tears told them that the Jews had stolen the body, and that she 
knew not where they had secreted it. All was excitement in that house, for 
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Peter and John, and Mary, the Lord’s mother, were now living together, and 
they were all alike moved with anxiety. In another moment the two disciples 



THE DEAD CHRIST AND THE ANGBI.S.— Prom the Painting by Ribaltl. 


were running towards the tomb. John, being the younger, outstripped Peter, 
but when he came to the sepulchre he was afrai^ to enter at once, so that the 
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impetuous and fearless Peter rushed immediately in, and was directly afterwards 
followed by John. They found the tomb empty, as Mary had told them, but 
there still lay before them all the grave clothes in which the body of Jesus had 
been bound; the cloth that was wrapped about the face being rolled up and 
deposited in one place, and the linen used in covering the body and limbs laid 
in another place. Now were the spirits of the disciples indeed depressed, for 
they had no doubt that the Jews had stolen the body and hidden it in a place 
where the friends were least likely to discover it. But while the two were 
sorrowfully discussing the events which had seemed to terminate so disastrously, 
Mary Magdalene returned, her intense grief making it impossible for her to 
remain away from the spot where, the remains of her Lord had last been deposited. 
She stopped at the open door of the sepulchre and fell to weeping, but still 
hoping that there might be a mistake, or that she might yet discover something 
that would help her to find the body, she at length looked into the tomb and 
beheld to her joy two angels in robes of dazzling brightness, one sitting where 
the feet and the other where the head of Jesus had lain. One of the angels 
addressed her, saying, “ Woman, why weepest thou ? ” to which she tearfully 
answered, “Because they have taken away my Lord, and I know not where 
they have laid Him.” 

CHRIST REVEALS HIMSELF TO MARY. 

What effect the angel’s speech had on Mary we know not, but she turned 
sorrowfully around and met a person in gardener’s apparel as if he had come 
forth at that early hour to water the flowers or uproot the weeds from the 
garden, or set to reclimbing the fallen vine — some one in working apparel, his 
garments perhaps having the sign of the dust and the dirt of the occupation. 

Mary Magdalene, on her face the rain of a fresh shower of weeping, turns 
to this workman, and charges him with the desecration of the tomb, when, lo ! 
the stranger responds, flinging His whole soul into one word which trembles 
with all the sweetest rhj^thm of earth and heaven, saying, “ Mary 1” In that 
peculiarity of accentuation all the incognito fell off, and she found that instead 
of talking with a humble gardener of Asia Minor she was talking with Him 
who owns all the hanging gardens of heaven, constellations the clusters of 
forget-me-nots, the sunflower the chief of all, the morning sky and midnight 
aurora, flaring terraces of beauty, blazing like a summer wall with coronation 
roses and giants of battle. Blessed and glorious mistake of Mary Magdalene 1 

Mary would have embraced His feet in her joyful discovery, but Jesus 
lovingly repelled her, saying, “ Touch Me not, I am not yet ascended to My 
Father.” Mary must have sped on nimble feet to apprise the other v/omen and 
the disciples, who perhaps were near by, but as they turned back Jesus met 
them with the gracious salutation, “ All hail.” In worshipful reverence they 
fell at His feet and did Him the greatest reverence, to which loving demonstration 
He said, “ Be not afraid ; go tell My brethren that they go into Galilee, and 
there shall they see Me.” 



THE WOMEN AND THE ANGE1.S. — ^From the Paintnijg^ by Caracci. 
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The women went back with all haste to the city to tell such of the dis- 
ciples as they could find, the glorious news that Christ was indeed risen, but it 
appears that however earnestly they related the glad fact, and however persistently 



ON XUS ROAD XO RMAIAUS. 


and ^nutely they described His appearance; none of the disciples could be made 
to^ believe the story ; they thought that there was some deception, or exagger- 
•ation, or tm&thomable motive. Peter had been to the tomb and he had neither 
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seen an angel nor his risen Lord, and John, whoin Jesus so loved, had been 
no more fortunate. The people would therefore wait for other evidence before 
believing. 

But the report of Christ’s resurrection spread with great rapidity through 
Jerusalem, and with such general inclination to believe that it might be true that 
the priests felt the importance of taking measures to stop its further circulation 
and to follow the declaration with equally swift denial. The soldiers set to 
watch the sepulchre had made report to the rabbis of the vision which they 
had beheld, and this made the high-priests all the more anxious. They ac- 
cordingly sent for the watch and by the payment of bribes induced them to declare 
that while they were sleeping the disciples came and stole the body. And this 
is the explanation of the Lord’s disappearing from the tomb which the Jews 
continue to give. 

• CHRIST ON THE ROAD TO EMMAUS. 

The next appearance of Christ was to Peter, but the circumstance of the 
meeting is not recorded. Soon after He revealed Himself under singular con- 
ditions to two other disciples, one of whom was Cleophas, who having no longer 
occasion to remain in Jerusalem, had left the city and started on their way to 
Emmaus, which was a small village about eight miles north-west of Jerusalem. 
Their journey was a sad one. Jesus, who had been their admiration and their 
joy, had been basely massacred, and entombed. As with sad faces and broken 
hearts they passed on their way, a Stranger accosted them, who becoming a familiar 
and pleasant companion, they told to Him their anxieties and bitterness of soul. 
He in turn talked to them, mightily expounding the Scriptures. He threw over 
them the fascination of intelligent conversation. They forgot the time and 
noticed not the objects they passed, and before they were aware came up in front 
of their house. They paused before the entrance, and attempted to persuade 
the Stranger to tarry with them. They pressed upon Him their hospitalities. 
Night was coming on and He might meet a prowling wild beast or be obliged 
to lie unsheltered from the dew. He could not go much further now. Why. 
not stop there, and continue their pleasant conversation? They took Him by 
the arm and insisted upon His coming in, addressing Him in the words : 
“ Abide with us, for it is toward evening.” The lamps were lighted, the table was 
spread, socialities were enkindled. They rejoiced in the presence of the Stranger 
guest. He asked a blessing upon the bread they ate, and then handed a piece 
of it to each. Suddenly^ and with overwelming power the thought flashed upon 
the astounded people — It is the Lord ! And as they sat in breathless wonder, 
looking upon the resurrected body of Jesus, He vanished. The interview ended. 
He was gone. But they knew that their Guest was the risen Lord. 

JESUS APPEARS TO THE ELEVEN. 

With joyful steps the two disciples returned with all possible haste to 
Jerusalem, where they found the other disciples gathered and discussing a report 
which Peter had just made them of having seen Jesus. To this- glad news the 
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two added their testimony and related all the circumstances of their meeting, 
and their lengthy conversation with Him, }'et, for some reason, while the disciples 
believed Peter they doubted Cleophas and his companion ; but while they were 
thus talking and partaking of the evening meal, Jesus suddenly appeared in 
their midst, and hailed them with the fraternal salutation, “ Peace be unto you.” 
But instead of recognizing Him, they were terrified at the belief that their 
Visitor was a spirit. Jesus thereupon tipbraided them for their unbelief, and 
baring His hands and feet He bade them look upon His wounds, and the 
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scars that were upon Him ; but they still doubted. They could not understand. 
They had seen Him perform miracles and wonders, but the miracle of His 
appearing was to them a transcending of the raising of the widow’s son, and 
of Jairus’s daughter and of Lazarus. 

To further establish His identity to their weak understanding Jesus called 
for meat, and when the disciples -gave Him a piece of broiled fish and some 
honey, He ate before them, and then repeated to them the instructions and 
prophecies which He had given them at the last Passover feast, and He breathed 
on them, saying, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” Before this evidence their eyes 
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were opened to the truth, and they believed. But Thomas was not among the 
disciples when Jesus met them at supper, and when they told him of having 



JESUS SHOWS HIMSEEE TO HIS DISCIPEES. 


seen the Lord and of having eaten and conversed at length with Him, he 
boldly told them that he did not believe, nor would he believe Christ was risen 
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unless he should see in His hands the prints of the nails, and put his finger 
into the wounds, and thrust his hand into the pierced side. 

Eight days later the disciples were again together and Thomas with them, 
when, as before, Jesus suddenly appeared, saying, “ Peace be unto you.” Fixing 
His eyes on Thomas, Jesus said to him, “ Reach hither thy finger, and behold 
My hands ; and reach hither thy hand and thrust it into My side, and be not 
faithless, but believing.” The challenge was too much for Thomas, the loving 
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words melted his heart, he saw, he believed, and with signs of worshipful devo- 
tion and bursting joy he cried out, “ My Lord and My God.” “ Blessed are 
they that have not seen and yet have believed,” answered Jesus. 

JESUS IN GALILEE. 

As Jesus had instructed, the eleven disciples left Jerusalem and w’ent into 
Galilee to the coast towns of Gennesaret, where several of the first disciples 
lived. Thither also went Jesus, not by dusty way and toilsome journey ; not 
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with, blistered feet and in half famishment, for the human now being separated 
from the spiritual nature, Jesus rode in the chariot of the winds, and at His 
will moved hither and yon like the flash of an eye that roams from earth to 
planet, from planet to immeasurable space. 

Some of the disciples had resumed their fishing nets on Galilee, and there 
seven of them were engaged one whole night without taking anything. In the 
morning, as their vessel stood a short distance off the shore, they saw a man 
whom they did not recognize, but who called out to them, “ Children, have ye 
any meat ?” And they answered “ No for they had not so much as a single 
fish. And Jesus again cried out to them, “ Cast the net on the right-hand side 
of the ship and ye shall find.” Why, what strange advice ; did not Peter and 
John and the two sons of Zebedee, who had spent all their lives fishing in this 
lake, know the best fishing places, and the best time for casting? But never- 
theless the disciples threw in their biggest net. and when they would haul it in 
they found that there was such a multitude of fish that seven pairs of strong 
arms had scarcely strength enough to pull it. Here was a miracle ; it had been 
done before, and John immediately knew who the Stranger on the bank must 
be. So he shouted, “ It is the Lord I ” That was enough for Peter, who being 
naked caught up his coat and hastily binding it around his loins plunged into 
the sea in his haste to reach the shore and embrace Jesus. The other disci- 
ples held on to the net and slowly hauled it to the bank with its tremendous 
catch. 

When the disciples had come on shore they found Jesus cocking His 
breakfast, a fish broiling on some coals and bread near Him. But He called 
to them to bring some of the hundred and fifty-three large fish which they had 
taken, for they would now make a feast. 

LOVEST THOU ME? 

After a number of fish had been broiled and all the company had heartily 
eaten, Jesus spoke to Peter, saying, “ Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou Me more 
than these [disciples]?” “Yea, Lord,” answered Peter, “Thou knowe.st that I 
love Thee.” But Peter, whose asseverations of single devotedness to Jesus had 
been given before, had apparently changed his relationship to his Master. The 
impulsive and faithful Peter of Gethsemane had become the weak and thrice- 
denying Peter before the court of the high-priests. But the Lord would not 
condemn him for his denials ; He more than any man could understand how 
fear, inspired by appalling danger, may wrap itself in a cloak of deception to 
effect escape, and beneath this mask Christ was able, with omniscient eye, to see 
the heart and note every change. Jesus therefore knew that Peter’s denials 
were but expedients, and that they were not expressions of a changeful heart, 
but He would nevertheless test him again before restoring him to fullest fellow- 
ship in the Apostolic order. Therefore said Jesus, “ If 3'^ou love Me, feed My 
lambs.” Or, in other words, “ Love for Me is love for the world ; go and 
minister to all who need you; spread the gospel, and be a true shepherd to 
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Jew and Gentile, or whosoever will accept your teaching in My name.” But 
again Jesus asked Peter the same question, to which he answered with 
emphasis, “ Yes, Lord ; Thou knowest that I love Thee.” Then said Jesus, 
“ Feed My sheep.” The sheep are those who have accepted Christ, but who 
must be encouraged and tended, for Peter was now to become the shepherd of 
the flock ; and as a faithful shepherd looks carefully after the needs of his 
sheep, so must Peter, henceforth, minister to the spiritual wants of those com- 
mitted to his keeping. 

Jesus desired to impress upon Peter the supreme importance of his under- 
standing the new condition which he would thereafter be under in his relation- 
ship to the ehurch, of which he was to be a chief corner-stone of the foundation, 
and He therefore for a third time asked the question, “ Lovest thou Me more 
than these?” The question was not meant to give reproof, but to impress 
instruction, though Peter felt humbled under a suspicion that his sincerity was 
doubted. Peter therefore answered, “ Lord, Thou knowest all things ; Thou 
knowest that I love Thee.” Then again Jesus commanded him, “ Feed My 
sheep ; think always of your weakness ; if you have denied Me thrice under 
fear, may you not deny Me again, when equal danger threatens? You have 
exercised your liberties, as you do now, and have followed Me ; but in your old 
age, as the shepherd of My flock, you will stretch forth your hands in helpless- 
ness and your enemies will bind you and do with you whatever their cruel 
natures prompt ; and as you have seen Me crucified, so also will your enemies 
do with you, but your sufferings, as were Mine, will be to glorify God.” 

After Jesus had thus .spoken. He said unto His disciples, “ Follow Me.” 
But Peter, not understanding that Jesus meant he should follow Him with 
unfaltering footsteps to a martyr’s cross, and seeing Jesus departing, construed 
the command literally and started to follow. But as Peter went on a few steps 
he saw John lingering behind, or coming at slower pace, and unwilling to 
separate from his companion he asked the Lord, “What shall this man do?” 
or, “May not John also follow us?” “Why,” answered Je.sus, “if I will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee.” Or, “ If it be My will that John 
shall not die till I come again, why should you seek to know it. Let My 
request be sufficient incentive to you ; follow Me in faithful service to the end, 
nor seek to evade any of the responsibilities I have placed upon you. Bravely 
face all trial, all persecution, and lastly death itself, for every pain you suffer 
for My sake shall add a jewel to the crown which you shall wear.” 

CHRIST RE-APPEARS TO MANY OTHERS. 

Paul tells us that some time after the meeting by the shore of Gennesa- 
ret, Jesus showed Himself, by appointment, on some mountain, most probably 
in Galilee, not only to the eleven disciples, but to more than five hundred 
persons, many of whom were living when Paul made the record. There was no 
mistake, for a large number in that glorious audience recognized Him fully and 
worshipped Him ; but there were others who doubted, because perhaps they had 
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never seen Jesus before, or so seldom that, with natural doubts, they could not 
recognize Him. But Jesus talked with His disciples, to whom He again declared 
His Messiahship, and gave to them His parting instruction in these words^ 
‘‘ All power is given Me in heaven and in earth. Go ye into all the world 
[therefore in My name] and preach the gospel to every creature. He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned. And these signs shall follow them that believe. In My name shall 
they cast out devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; they shall take up 
serpents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they shall 
lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover. Go ye, therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com* 
maiided you ; and, lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the world. 
Amen.” 

Thereafter Jesus appeared to James, and once more to the eleven apostles, 
just preceding His ascension from Mt. Olivet, forty days after His crucifixion, 
so that altogether there must have been a thousand credible witnesses to His 
resurrection ; testimony not only sufficient, but overwhelming. Evidence indis- 
putable, proof convincing, a fact fully, completely, thoroughly established. Who 
may gainsay it? 




CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE ASCENSION. 


days in which Jesns was bound to earth were now 
nearly done ; the sun of the last day had risen and 
was riding fast upward to the meridian, looking like 
a golden door standing open for our Lord’s re-enter- 
ing of heaven. He had told His disciples to await 
Him in Jerusalem until the time was come for the 
fulfilment of the prophecy that He should be received 
back up into heaven, which would occur not many 
days thence. That day was now at hand. Jesus met 
the disciples and gave to them a few parting words- 
respecting the power which would be delegated to- 
them, and of how they should be witnesses of all 
that they had seen, to the people of all the world. 
After thus speaking Jesus led them out as far as 
Bethany and to the Mount of Olives. Here the solemn, the sorrowing, but the 
glorious, parting was now to occur. The occasion was not one for words ; there 
are moments in every one’s life when the tongue is no interpreter of the heart,, 
when words would be obtrusive and an impediment to thought. Better let the 
tongue lie still than to allow it to break a sacred spell by voiceful interrup- 
tion. The record was finished, and Jesus had written finis on the last leaf, 
and had given the closed book to His disciples for their guidance. Nothing 
now remained for Christ to do but to lift His loving hands and bless those to- 
whom He had given the highest earthly commission, that of Apostleship. And 
while He blessed them He was caught up in a cloud and was parted from them. 

Among the mountains of Palestine no one is more uplifting than Mount 
Olivet. It was the peroration of our Lord’s ministry. On the roof of a house 
in Jerusalem I asked, “ Which is Olivet ? ” and the first glance transfixed me. 
But how shall I describe my emotions, when, near the close of a journey, in 
which we had for two nights encamped amid the crumbled walls of old 
Jericho, and tasted of the acrid waters of the Dead Sea, that crystal sarcophagus 
of the buried cities of the plain, and waded down into the deep and swift Jordan 
to baptize a man, and visited the ruins of the house of Mary and Martha and 
Lazarus, we found ourselves in stirrups, and on a horse lathered with the long 
and difficult way, ascending Mount Olivet. Oh, that solemn and suggestive 
ridge 1 It is a limestone hill, a mile in lengfth, and three hundred feet high, 
•and twenty-seven hundred feet above the level of the sea. Over it King David 
fled with a broken heart. Over it Pompey led his devastating hosts. Here the 
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famous Tenth Legion were entrenched. The Garden of Gethsemane weeps at 
the foot of it. Along the base of this hill flashed the lanterns and torches of 
those who came to arrest Jesus. From the trees on this hill the boughs were 
torn ofi" and thrown into the path of Christ’s triumphal procession. Up and 
down that road Jesus had walked twice a day, from Bethany to Jerusalem, and 
from Jerusalem to Bethany. There, again and again, He had .taught His 
disciples. Half-way up this mount He uttered His lamentation, “ O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem ! ” From its heights Jesus took flight homeward when He had 
finished His earthly mission. There is no reason for His staying longer. A sacri- 
fice was needed to make peace between the recreant earth and the outraged heaven, 
and He had offered it. Death needed to be conquered, and He had put His 
resurrection foot upon it. The thirty-three years of voluntary exile had ended. 
The grandest, tenderest, mightiest good-bye ever heard was now to be said. 

THE PARTING. 

On Mount Olivet Jesus stands in a group of Galilee fishermen. They had 
been together in many scenes of sadness and persecution, and had been the more 
endeared by that brotherhood of suffering. They had expected Him to stay 
until the day of coronation when He would take the earthly throne and wave 
a sceptre mightier, and rule a dominion wider, than any Pharaoh, than any 
David, than any Caesar. But now all these anticipations collapse. Christ has 
given His last advice. He has offered His last sympathy. He has spoken His 
last word. His hands are spread apart as one is apt to do when he pronounces 
a benediction, when suddenly the strongest and most stupendous law of all 
worlds is shattered. It is the law which, since the worlds were created, holds 
them together. It is the law which holds everything to the earth, or, tem- 
porarily hurled from earth, returns to it; the law which keeps the planets whirling 
around our sun, and our solar system whirling around other systems, and all the 
systems whirling around the throne of God — the law of gravitation. That law 
is suspended, or relaxed, or broken, to let the body of Jesus go. That law had 
laid hold of Him thirty-three years before, when He descended. It had relaxed 
its grip of Him but once, and that when it declined to sink Him from the top 
of the waves on Lake Galilee, on which He walked, to the bottom of the lake. 
That law of gravitation must now give way to Him who made the Jaw. It 
may hold the other stars, but it cannot longer hold the Morning Star of the 
Redemption. It may hold the noonday sun, but it cannot hold the Sun of 
Righteousness. The fingers of that law are about to open to let go the most 
illustrious Being the world had ever seen, and whom it had worst maltreated. 
The strongest law of nature which philosophers ever weighed or measured must 
at last give way. It will break between the rock of Olivet and the heel of 
Christ’s foot. Watch it, all ye disciples ! Watch it, all the earth ! Watch it, 
all the heavens I Christ about to leave this planet. How ? His friends will 
not consent to have Him go. His enemies catching Him would only attempt, 
by another Calvary, to put Him into some other tomb. I will tell you how. 
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The chain of the most tremendous natural law is unlinked. The sacred foot 
of our Eord and the limestone rock part, and part forever. 

PROM EARTH AND PERSECUTION INTO SKIES OF GLORY. 

The cruel world took Him in at the start on a cradle of straw, and at last 
thrust Him out with the point of a spear ; but benediction ! Ascending until 
beneath, He saw on one side the Bethlehem where they put Him among the 
cattle, and Calvary on the other side, where they put Him among the thieves ; 
but benediction ! As far as the excited and intensified vision of the group on 
Olivet could see Him, and after He was so far up they could no longer hear 
His words, they saw the gesture of the outspread hands ; the benediction ! And 
that is His attitude to-day. His beuedietion upon the world’s climates, and 
they are changing, and will keep on changing until the atmosphere shall be a 
commingling of October and June. Benediction upon the deserts till they 
whiten with lily, and blush with rose, and yellow with cowslip, and emerald 
with grass. Benediction upon the governments till they become more just and 
humane. Benediction upon nations till they kneel in prayer. Benediction upon 
the whole earth until every mountain is an Olivet of consecration, and every 
lake a Galilee on whose mosaic of crystal, and opal, and sapphire divine spen- 
ders shall walk. 

Leaning back, and with pallid cheek and uplifted eyes, the disciples see 
their Lord rising from the solid earth. Then, rushing forward, they would 
grasp His feet to hold Him fast, but they are out of reach, and it is too late 
to detain Him. Higher than the tops of the fig-trees from which they had 
plucked the fruit. Higher than the olive-trees that shaded the mount. Higher, 
until He is within sight of the Bethlehem where He was born, and the Jordan 
where He was baptized, and the Golgotha where He was slain. Higher, until 
on stairs of fleecy cloud He steps. Higher, until, into a sky bluer than the 
lake that could not sink Him, He disappears into a sea of glory whose billow- 
ing splendors hide Him. The fishermen watch and watch, wondering if the 
law of nature will not reassert itself, and He shall in a few moments come 
back again, and they shall see Him descending; first His scarred feet coming 
in sight, then the searred side, then the scarred brow, and they may take 
again His scarred hand. But the moments pass by, and .the hours, and no 
reappearance. Gone out of sight of earth, but come within sight of heaven. 
And rising still, not welcomed by one kngelic choir like those who one Christmas 
night escorted Him down, but all heaven turns out to greet Him home, and 
the temples have especial anthem, and the palaces especial banquet, and the 
streets especial throngs ; and all along the line to the foot of the throne, for 
years vacated but now again to be taken, there are arches lifted, and banners 
waved, and trumpets sounded, and doxologies chanted, and coronets cast down. 

It was the greatest day in heaven I As He mounts the throne that thirty- 
three years before He abdicated for us, there rises from all the hosts of heaven 
a shout, saintly, cherubic, seraphic, archangelic, Hallelujah I Amen 



CONCLUSION. 


WHY THIS MARTYRDOM? SUBSTITUTION! 

[S a fitting conclusion to this work, which I offer as a 
tribute to my Lord, to whom all praise and glory and 
sacrifices are worthy to be paid, I desire to append 
a few observations on the crucifixion of Christ for the 
remission of our sins — His substitution as an expia- 
tion for our crimes — and to introduce parallels, copied 
from examples of history and experience, in illustra- 
tion of the doctrine of Christ’s atonement. 

John G. Whittier, the last of the great school of 
American poets that made the last quarter of a 
century brilliant, asked me in the White Mountains, one morning 
after prayers, in which I had given out Cowper’s famous hymn 
about “ The Fountain Filled with Blood,” “ Do you really believe 
there is a literal application of the blood of Christ to the soul ?” 
My negative reply then is my negative reply now. The Bible 
statement agrees with all physicians, and all physiologists, and 
all scientists, in saying that the blood is the life, and in the 
Christian religion it means simply that Christ’s life was given for 
our life. Hence all this talk of men who say the Bible story of 
blood is disgusting, and that they do not want what they call a 
“ slaughter-house religion,” only shows their incapacity or nnwillingness to look 
through the figure of speech toward the thing signified. The blood that, on 
the darkest Friday that the world ever saw, oozed, or trickled, or poured from 
the brow, and the side, and the hands, and the feet of the illustrious Sufferer, 
back of Jerusalem, in a few hours coagulated and dried up, and forever disap- 
peared; and if man had depended on the application of the literal blood of 
Christ, there would not have been a soul saved for the last eighteen centuries. 

We only have to exercise as much common sense in religion as we do in 
everything else. Pang for pang, hunger for hunger, fatigue for fatigue, tear 
for tear, blood for blood, life for life, we see every day illustrated. The act 
of substitution is no novelty, although I hear men talk as though the idea 
of Christ’s suffering substituted for our suffering were something abnormal, 
something distressingly odd, something wildly eccentric, a solitary episode in 
the world’s history ; when I can point you to five hundred cases of substitu- 
tion and voluntary suffering of one in behalf another. 
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At two o’clock any afternoon go among the places of business or toil. It 
will be no difficult thing for you to find men who, by their looks, show you that 
they are overworked. They are prematuieljT' old. They are hastening rapidly 
to their decease. They have gone through crises in business that shattered 
their nervous system, and pulled on ^ the brain. They have a shortness of 
breath, and a pain in the back of the head, and at night an insomnia that 
alarms them. Why are they drudging at business early and late ? For fun ? 
No ; it would be difficult to extract any amusement out of exhaustion. Because 
they are avaricious? In many cases no. Because their personal expenses are 
lavish ? No ; a few hundred dollars would meet all their wants. The simple 
fact is, the man is enduring all that fatigue and exasperation, and wear and tear, 
to keep his home prosperous. There is an invisible line reaching from that 
store, from that bank, from that shop, from that scaffolding, to a quiet scene a 
few blocks, a few miles away, and there is the secret of that business endur- 
ance. He is simpl)^ the champion of a homestead, for which he wins bread, 

and wardrobe, and education, and prospeidt}-, and in such battle ten thousand 
men fall. Of ten business men whom I bury, nine die of overwork for others. 
Some sudden disease finds them with no power of resistance, and they are gone. 
Life for life. Blood for blood. Substitution ! 

THE MOTHER’S SACRIFICE. 

At one o’clock in the morning, the hour when slumber is most uninter- 
rupted and most profound, walk amid the dwelling-houses of the city. Here 
and there you will find a dim light, because it is the household custom to keep a 
subdued light burning ; but most of the houses from base to top are as dark 
as though uninhabited. A merciful God has sent forth an archangel of sleep, 
and he puts his wings over the city. But yonder is a clear light burning, and 
outside on the window casement a glass or pitcher containing food for a sick 

child ; the food is set iii the fresh air. This is the sixth night that mother 

has sat up with that sufferer. She has to the last point obe3^ed the physician's 
prescription, not giving a drop too much or too little, or a moment too soon or 
too late. She is very anxious, for she has buried three children with the same 
disease, and she prays and weeps, each praj^er and sob ending with a kiss of 
the pale cheek. By dint of kindness she gets the little one through the ordeal. 
After it is all over, the mother is taken down. Brain or nervous fever sets in, 
and one day she leaves the convalescent child with a mother’s blessing, and 
goes up to join the three in the kingdom of heaven. Life for life. Substitu- 
tion ! The fact is that there is an uncounted number of mothers who, after 
they have navigated a large familj" of children through all the diseases of 
infancy, and got them fairly started up the flowering slope of boyhood and girl- 
hood, have only strength enough left to die. They fade away. Some call it 
consumption ; some call it nervous prostration ; some call it intermittent or 
malarial disturbance ; but I call it martyrdom of the domestic circle. Life for 
life. Blood for blood. Substitution ! 

41 
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Or perhaps the mother lingers long enough to see a son get on the wrong 
road, and his former kindness becomes rough reply when she expresses anxiety 
about him. But she goes right on, looking carefully after his apparel, remem- 
bering his every birthday with some memento, and when he is brought home 
worn out with dissipation, nurses him till he gets well and starts him again, 
and hopes, and expects, and prays, and counsels, and suffers, until her strength 
gpves out and she fails. She is going, and attendants, bending over her pillow, 
ask her if she has any message to leave, and she makes a great effort to say 
something, but out of the three or four minutes of indistinct utterance they 
can catch but three words : *' My poor boy ! ” The simple fact is, she died for 
him. Life for life. Substitution ! 

Nearly thirty years ago there went forth from our homes hundreds of 
thousands of men to do battle for their country. All the poetry of war soon 
vanished, and left them the terrible prose. They waded knee-deep in mud. 
They slept in snow-banks. They marched till their cut feet tracked the earth. 
They were swindled out of their honest rations, and lived on meat not fit for 
a dog. They had jaws all fractured, and eyes extinguished, and limbs shot 
away. Thousands of them cried for water as they lay dying on the field after 
the battle, and got it not. They were homesick, and received no message from 
their loved ones. They died in barns, in bushes, in ditches, the buzzards of 
the summer-heat the only attendants on their obsequies. No one but the infiniie 
God, who knows everything, knows the ten-thousandth part of the length, and 
breadth, and depth, and height of anguish of the Northern and Southern battle- 
fields. Why did these fathers leave their children and go to the front, and 
why did tliese young men, postponing the mai'riage-day, start out into the pro- 
babilities of never coming back ? For the country the}^ died. Life for life. 
Blood for blood. Substitution ! 

GRAPPLING WITH THE PLAGUE. 

But we need not go so far. What is that monument in Greenwood ? It 
is to the doctors who fell in the Southern epidemics. Why go? Were there 
not enough sick to be attended in these Northern latitudes ? Oh, yes ; but the 
doctor puts a few medical books in his valise, and some vials of medicine, and 
leaves his patients here in the hands of other physicians, and takes the rail- 
train. Before he gets to the infected regions he passes crowded rail-trains, 
regular and extra, taking the flying and affrighted populations. He arrives in 
a city over which a great horror is brooding. He goes from couch to couch, 
feeling of pulse and studying symptoms, and prescribing day after day, night 
after night, until a fellow-physician says : “ Doctor, you had better go home and 
rest ; jmu look miserable.” But he cannot rest while so many are suffering. 
On and on, until some morning finds him in a delirium, in which he talks of 
home, and then rises and says he must go and look after those patients. He 
is told to lie down ; but he tights his attendants until he falls back, and is 
weaker and weaker, and dies for people whom he never knew, and far 
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away from his own family, and is hastily put away in a stranger’s tomb, and 
only the fifth part of a newspaper line tells us of his sacrifice — his name just 
mentioned among five. Yet he has touched the furthest height of sublimity in 
that three weeks of humanitarian service. He goes straight as an arrow to the 
bosom of Him who said : *' I was sick and ye visited Me.” Life for life. Blood 
for blood. Substitution! 

In the legal profession I see the same principle of self-sacrifice. In 1846, 
William Freeman, a pauperized and idiotic negro, was at Auburn, N. Y., on 
trial for murder. He had slain the entire Van Nest family. The foaming 
wrath of the community could be kept off him only by armed constables. Who 
would volunteer to be his counsel? No attorney wanted to sacrifice his popu- 
larity by such an ungrateful task. All were silent save one, a young lawyer 
with feeble voice, that could hardly be heard outside the bar, pale and thin 
and awkward. It was William H. Seward, who saw that the prisoner was 
idiotic and irresponsible, and ought to be put in an asylum rather than put to 
death, the heroic counsel uttering these beautiful words : 

“ I speak now in the hearing of a people who have prejudged prisoner and 
condemned me for pleading in his behalf. He is a convict, a pauper, a negro, 
without intellect, sense, or emotion. My child with an affectionate smile dis- 
arms my care-worn face of its frown whenever I cross my threshold. The 
beggar in the street obliges me to give because he says, ‘ God bless you ! * as 
I pass. My dog caresses me with fondness if I will but smile on him. My 
horse recognizes me when I fill his manger. What reward, what gratitude, 
what sympathy and affection can I expect here? There the prisoner sits. 
Look at him. Look at the assemblage around you. Listen to their ill-sup- 
pressed censures and their excited fears, and tell me where among my neighbors 
or my fellow-men, where, even in his heart, I can expect to find a sentiment, a 
thought, not to say of reward or of acknowledgment, or even of recognition? 
Gentlemen, you may think of this evidence w'hat you please, bring in what 
verdict you can, but I asseverate before Heaven and you, that, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, the prisoner at the bar does not at this moment 
know why it is that my shadow falls on you instead of his own.” 

The gallows got its victim, but the post-mortem examination of the poor 
creature showed to all the surgeons and to all the world that the public were 
wrong and William H. Seward was right, and that hard, stony step of obloquy 
in the Auburn court-room was the first step of the stairs of fame up which he 
went to the top, or to within one step of the top, that last denied him through 
the treachery of American politics. Nothing sublimer was ever seen in an 
American court-room than William H. Seward, without reward, standing between 
the fury of the populace and the loathsome imbecile. Substitution! 

CHRIST THE ARCHETYPE. 

What an exalting principle this which leads one to suffer for another! 
Nothing so kindles enthusiasm, or awakens eloquence, or chimes poetic canto, 
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or moves nations. The principle is the dominant one in our religion — Christ 
the Martyr, Christ the celestial Hero, Christ the Defender, Christ the Substitute. 
No new principle, for it was as old as human nature ; but now on a grander, 
wider, higher, deeper, and more world-resounding scale 1 The shepherd boy as 
a champion for Israel with a sling toppled the giant of Philistine braggadocio 
in the dust; but here is another David who, for all the armies of churches 
militant and triumphant, hurls the Goliath of perdition into defeat, the crash 
of his brazen armor like an explosion at Hell Gate. Abraham had at God’s 
command agpreed to sacrifice his son Isaac, and the same God just in time had 
provided a ram of the thicket as a substitute ; but here is another Isaac bound 
to the altar, and no hand arrests the sharp edges of laceration and death, and 
the universe shivers and quakes and recoils and groans at the horror. 

All good men have for centuries been trying to tell whom this Substitute 
was like, and every comparison, inspired and uninspired, evangelistic, prophetic, 
apostolic, and human, falls short, for Christ was the Great Unlike. Adam a type 
of Christ, because he came directly from God ; Noah a type of Christ, because he 
delivered his own family from the deluge ; Melchisedec a type of Christ, because 
he had no predecessor or successor ; Joseph a type of Christ, because he was cast 
out by his brethren ; Moses a t 5 '^pe of Christ, because he was a deliverer from 
bondage ; Joshua a type of Christ, because he was a conqueror ; Samson a type 
of Christ, because of his strength to slay the lions and carry off the iron gates 
of impossibility ; Solomon a type of Christ, in the affluence of his dominion ; 
Jonah a type of Christ, because of the stormy sea in which he was thrown for 
the rescue of others; but put together Adam and Noah and Melchisedec and 
Joseph and Moses and Joshua and Samson and Solomon and Jonah, and they 
would not make a half of a Christ, a quarter of a Christ, a fragment of a 
Christ, or the millionth part of a Christ. 

He forsook a throne and sat down on His own footstool. He came from 
the top of glory to the bottom of humiliation, and changed a circumference 
seraphic for a circumference diabolic. Once w'aited on by angels, now hissed at 
by brigands. From afar and high up He came down ; passed meteors swifter 
than they ; by starry thrones. Himself more lustrous ; past larger worlds to smaller 
worlds; down stairs of firmaments, and from cloud to cloud, and through tree- 
tops and into the camel’s stall, to thrust His shoulder under our burdens and 
take the lances of pain through His vitals, and wrapped Himself in all the 
agonies which we deserve for our misdoings, and stood on the splitting decks of 
a foundering vessel, amid the drenching surf of the sea, and passed midnights 
on the mountains amid wild beasts of prey, and stood at the point where all 
earthly and infernal hostilities charged on Him at once with their keen sabres 
—our Substitute! 

When did attorney ever endure so much for a pauper client, or physician 
for the patient in the lazaretto, or mother for the child in membranous croup, as 
Christ for us, and Christ for you, and Christ ' for me ? Shall any man or 
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woman or child who has ever suffered for another find it hard to under- 
stand this Christly suffering for us? Shall those whose sympathies have 
been wrung in behalf of the unfortunate have no appreciation of that one 
moment which was lifted out of all the ages of eternity as most conspicuous, 
when Christ gathered up all the sins of those to be redeemed under His one 
arm, and all their sor- 
rows under His other 
arm, and said: “I will 
atone for these under 
my right arm, and will 
heal all those under my 
left arm? Strike me 
with all thy glittering 
shafts, O Eternal Jus- 
tice 1 Roll over me with 
all thy surges, ye oceans 
of sorrow!” And the 
thunderbolts struck Him 
from above, and waves 
of trouble rolled up from 
beneath, hurricane after 
hurricane, and cyclone 
after cyclone, and then 
and there in presence of 
heaven and earth and 
hell, yea, all worlds wit- 
nessing, the price, the 
bitter price, the transcen- 
dent price, the awful 
price, the glorious price, 
the infinite price, the 
eternal price, was paid 
that sets us free. 

That is what Paul 
means, that is what I 
mean, that is what all 
those who have ever had 
their heart changed mean by “ blood.” I glory in this religion of blood ! 
I am thrilled as I see the suggestive color in sacramental cup, whether 
It be of burnished silver set on cloth immaculately white, or rough-hewn 
from wood set on table in log-hut meeting-house of the wilderness. Now I 
am thrilled as I see the altars of ancient sacrifice crimson with the blood of 
the slain lamb, and Leviticus is to me not so much the Old Testament as the 
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New. Now I see why the destroying angel passing over Egypt in the night 
spared all those houses that had blood sprinkled on their door-posts. Now I 
know what Isaiah means when he speaks of "One in red apparel coming with 
dyed garments from Bozrah and whom the Apocalypse means when it describes 
a heavenly Chieftain whose “ vesture was dipped in blood and what Peter, 
the Apostle, means when he speaks of the “ precious blood that cleanseth from 
all sin and what the old, worn-out, decrepit missionary Paul means when he 
cries, “ Without shedding of blood there is no remission.” By that blood you and 
I will be saved — or never saved at all. In all ages of the world God has not 
once pardoned a single sin except through the Saviour’s expiation, and He never 
will. Glory be to God that the hill back of Jerusalem was the battle-field on 
which Christ achieved our liberty ! 

THE WATERLOO OF REDEMPTION. 

One of the most exciting and overpowering days of my life was the day I 
spent on the battle-field of Waterloo. Starting out with the morning train 
from Brussels, Belgium, we arrived in about an hour on that famous spot. A 
son of one who was in the battle, and who had heard from his father a thousand 
times the whole scene recited, accompanied us over the field. There stood the 
old Hougomont Chdteau, the walls dented, and scratched, and broken, and shat- 
tered by grape-shot and cannon-ball. There was the well in which three hundred 
dying and dead were pitched. There was the chapel with the head of the infant 
Christ shot off. There were the gates at wjiich, for many hours, English and 
French armies wrestled. Yonder were the one hundred and sixty guns of the 
English, and there the two hundred and fifty guns of the French. Yonder the 
Hanoverian Hussars fled for the woods. Yonder was the ravine of Ohian, 
where the French cavalry, not knowing there was a hollow in the ground, 
rolled over and down, troop after troop, three thousand five hundred riders, 
and three thousand five hundred horses, tumbling into one awful mass of suf- 
fering, hoof of kicking horses against brow and breast of captains and colonels 
and private soldiers, the human and the beastly groan kept up until, the day 
after, all was shovelled under because of the mal-odor arising in that hot month 
of June. 

“ There,” said our guide, " the Highland regiments lay down on their 
faces waiting for the moment to spring upon the foe. In that orchard twenty- 
five hundred men were cut to pieces. Here stood Wellington with white lips, 
and up that knoll rode Marshal Ney on his sixth horse, five having been shot 
under him. Here the ranks of the French broke, and Marshal Ney, boot slashed 
of a sword, and his hat off, and his face covered with powder and blood, tried 
to rally his troops as he cried : Come and see how a marshal of France dies on 
the battle-field.’ From yonder direction Grouchy was expected for the French 
re-enforcement, but he came not. Around those woods Blucher was looked for 
to re-enforce the English, and just in time he came up. Yonder is the field 
where Napoleon stood, his arm through the reins of the horse’s bridle, dazed 
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and insane, trying to remount and go back.” Scene of a battle that went on 
from twenty-five minutes to twelve o’clock, on the eighteenth of June, until four 
o’clock, when the English seemed defeated, and their commander cried out : “ Boys, 
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can you think of giving way ? Remember Old England ! ” and the tides turned, 
and at eight o’clock in the evening the man of destiny, who was called by his 
troops Old One Hundred Thousand, turned away with a broken heart, and the 
fate of centuries was decided. 
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THE GREAT VICTORY. 

No wonder a great mound has been reared there, hundreds of feet high — 
a mound at the expense of millions of dollars and many years in rising, and 
on top is the great Belgian lion of bronze, and a grand old lion it is. But our 
great Waterloo was in Palestine. There came a day when all hell rode up, led 
by Apollyon, and the Captain of our salvation confronted them alone. The 
Rider on the white horse of the Apocalypse going out against the black-horse 
cavalry of death, and the battalions of the demoniac, and the myrmidons of 
darkness. From twelve o’clock at noon to three o’clock in the afternoon the 
greatest battle of the universe went on. Eternal destinies were being decided. 
All the arrows of hell pierced our Chieftain, and the battle-axes struck Him, 
until brow and cheek and shoulder and hand and foot were incarnadined with 
oozing life; but He fought on until He gave a final stroke with sword from 
Jehovah’s buckler, and the commander-in-chief of hell and his forces fell back 
in everlasting ruin, and the victory is ours. And on the mound that celebrates 
the triumph we plant two figures, not in bronze or iron or sculptured marble, 
but two figures of living light, the Lion of Judah’s tribe and the Lamb that 
was slain. 

DOXOLOGY TO CHRIST. 

Let us go forth and gather the trophies for Jesus. From Golconda 
mines we gather the diamonds, from Ceylon banks we gather the pearls, 
from all lauds and kingdoms we gather the precious stones, and we bring the 
glittering burdens and put them down at the feet of Jesus, and say, “ All 
these are Thine. Thou art worthy.” We go forth again for more trophies, and 

into one sheaf we gather all the sceptres of the Caesars, and the Alexan- 

ders, and the Czars, and the Sultans, of all royalties and dominions, and 
then we bring the sheaf of sceptres and put it down at the feet of Jesus, 

and say, “ Thou art King of kings, and these Thou hast conquered.” And 

then we go forth again to gather more trophies, and we bid the redeemed 
of all ages, sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty, to come. We ask 
them to offer their thanksgivings, and the hosts of heaven bring crown, and 
palm, and sceptre, and here by these bleeding feet and by this riven side, 
and by this wounded heart, cry, “ Worthy is the Lamb who was slain to 
receive blessing and riches and honor and glory and power.” I rejoice to know 
that the whole earth is yet to become the temple of His praise — grass and 
ilowers the tessellated floor of that temple ; mountains the pillars, tapestried with 
morning mist; the ocean the baptismal font; illimitable forests the wind-swept 
organ-pipes ; and the vast heavens the dome into which shall roll, as Atlantic 
surges beat the beach, the doxology of ransomed hemispheres I 


JESUS FOREVER! 
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THE WAY THEY THOUGHT CHRIST LOOKED. 








OUR FACE OF CHRIST, 


Wandering up and down the chief art galleries of Europe, I have looked for 
a face of the Saviour which I would like to have in my “ Life of Christ.” The 
one I have chosen in preference to all is that executed by a world-renowned 
irtist of our own century. 

When in 1858 Ary Scheffer went up from the earthly scenes he had so 
often pencilled, through the skies whose radiance he had so often sketched, to 
the God whose glory and power he had so reverentially portrayed, a whole 
consiellation of beauty disappeared from the artistic heavens. Out of his early 
orphanage and life-long physical weaknesses the artist had come to be the 
Painter of Sorrows. A master of pathos, all his colors were mixed with tears. 
He painted for the heart as well as for the eye. Great, pure, loving, gener- 
ous soul, no artist who ever lived was more worthy to picture the King of 
angels and men. While poor young artists found his studio a small heaven, 
princes and potentates felt his spell. When King Louis Philippe, while waiting 
in the ante-room of this artist’s studio, answered the knock at the outside door, 
and was receiving the message from the stranger for Ary Scheffer as the aston- 
ished artist appeared on the scene, it was only one kind of royalty serving 
another kind of royalty. 

I have no idea that the fourteenth century, or the fifteenth century, or the 
sixteenth century, monopolized all the brain. I think the best music is yet to 
be composed, the best sculpture yet to be chiselled, the best paintings are yet to 
be presented to the world. We are almost always disappointed with a picture 
of Christ. It is the universal criticism of such pictures, “While I admire the 
artistic merit of the production, the picture is not my idea of the Saviour.” 
The picture is apt to represent Christ either as effeminate or severe, weak or 
awful. To commingle in one picture strength and humility, suffering and 
triumph, the lion-like and lamb-like, the face that frowned the bestormed lake 
into a calm, and yet was such an invitation to babyhood that children tumbled 
from their mothers’ arms into His bosom — that tasks the greatest genius to the 
utmost. I 

I have hesitated between several of the beautiful and sublime presentations 
of Christ by modern artists, now preferring this and now that, but have finally 
selected the work of Ary Scheffer which I think will satisfy as far as any 
human delineation can. 

The German is apt to paint a German Christ, the Italian an Italian Christ, 
the Frenchman a French Christ, the Spaniard a Spanish Christ. But the 
modern picture %ve choose, as far as possible, presents “ THE WORLD’S 
CHRIST 1 ” ' 








Otl OF THt OR\jG\^VliaOH. 

A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST TRAGEDY. 


A PERFECT REPRODUCTION OF THE FAMOUS CYCLORAMA OF MUNICH. 


This is a subject of the greatest historic as well as religious and moral interest, an event which 
appeals more directly to the human heart than any which perhaps has taken place in the 
world’s history, and which evokes the fondest desire to have it drawn forth from the distant past 
and placed in the immediate and visible present. 

A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE PAINTING. 

“ Now from the sixth hour there was. darkness over all the land.” 

The Spectator stands upon a rocky plateau surrounded by deep ravines. The time is the 
sixth hour on the day corresponding to the modern 7th day of April, in the year 29, A. D. We 
stand in the midst of the most sterile and uninviting portion of the country surrounding Jerusa- 
lem. At the time of Christ there wer^ large tracts under a high state of cultivation, lying, how- 
ever, on the opposite side of the city from the point from which our view is taken, on the slope 
of the Mount of Olives and the Valley of jehoshaphat At the present day even these evidences 
of fertility have disappeared and all is barrenness and desolation. 

The whole landscape is bathed in a weird, unnatural light, giving the picture a mysterious 
solemnity and a grandeur impossible to describe. Taking the group of trees to the left of the 
city as a starting point, we will now proceed to describe the pictuic in detail. The half-naked 
tree to the right is the pistachia, a tree quite common in Syria, and which bears an almond-shaped 
fruit In the background is a clump of olives bordering the Lake of Gihon, called by Josephus 
“ 77 /^ Snake Pondy The group of olive trees is still standing. Beyond the olive forest is a long 
extended hill, along the base of which winds the road to Joppa. On this road many merchant 
caravans, with heavily laden camels and donkeys, are hurrying forward, eagerly intent on reaching 
Jerusalem for the approaching feast of the Passover The domes of numerous caravansaries are 
seen dotting the distant landscape. Further to the right is the road to Damascus, marked by 
numerous trees and also alive with pilgrims hastening to the common goal. To the right of the 
group of Jewish women is a characteristic house of the period. Upon its flattened roof is a shep- 
herd and various packages of merchandise, jars, etc. The house represents one of the many 
sheltering houses or inns which existed outside of the walls for the accommodation of the numer- 
ous shepherds who tended their flocks in the vicinity. Near by is a pool of water, a remnant of a 
vast number left by the rains — drouth having evaporated all but this one. Stretching back from 
this pool one sees the rugged sides of a dry water-course, which marks the track of a winter torrent, 
Far away in the distance is seen the historic peak of Mizpah. Situated upon the very summit oi 
this mountain is the ancient and beautiful city of Mizpah. A distant view of the Mediterranean can 
here be obtained. It was on this historic spot that Samuel erected the monumental stone which he 
termed the “ Eben-Ezer,” in commemoration of his victory over the Philistines, and on which he 
inscribed the words, So far the Lord has helped us,” Here also Saul was chosen King of Israel, 
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and here also the ark of the covenant was sent back to the Jews after having been taken by the 
Philistines. In the near past, the mosque, “ Neby Samwil,*’ has been erected upon the spot sup- 
posed to mark the last resting place of Samuel. Still farther to the right, but directly in front of 
Mizpah, is a hill on which was situated the hamlet of Emmaus. It was on the way to this place 
that Jesus met two of his disciples after his resurrection. To the right of a cluster of houses, in 
ihe distance, is the cave of the Prophet Jeremiah, a spacious hall hewn out of the soll^. rock. 
Here, secluded from the world, the prophet wrote the Lamentations. The Mohammedans of 
Jerusalem now use this as a burial place. It is near this place that the sepulchres of Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathea are supposed to have been cut out of the solid rock. The tomb of the 
latter was the buiial place of our Saviour. 

^ At the base of the rocky slope of Golgotha we see an excited multitude, a wildly gesticu- 
lating and surging crowd, aroused to the highest pitch of frenzy. The cause of their anger is 
the inscription placed above the head of our dying Saviour, Jesus of Naaairth, King of the 
jewsy A member of the high council, from the rock above, seeks to pacify the ignorant and 
fanatical multitude below him, but his efforts are rewarded by curses and imprecations. Only a 
few days ago these very people strewed palm leaves in his way and shouted, '' Hosanna ! 
Praised be He who cornetli in the name of the Lord.** To-day they cried to Pilate, “ Crucify 
Him.*’ Their demand is that the inscription over the cross be changed, but the stolid and unpar- 
tisan Roman soldiers keep back the surging mob, that unless prevented would rush up the hill 
and tear down the offeiiding tablet. 

The eye tin ns from this frenzied crowd to the summit of Calvary. Surrounded by unpitymg 
executioners, mocking unbeb’evers and a small but devout* and fearless band of followers, Jesus is 
redeeming the world and suffering his last moment of earthly torture A Roman soldier, with 
perhaps more pity than his fellows, has moistened his lips by means of a sponge saturated with 
posca (vinegar and water) The sponge, attached to a hyssop stalk, may be seen at the foot of 
the cross, Jesus is now unmindful of bodily pain. He feels the end approaching and murmurs. 
Father, into thy hands I commend my spinty To the right of the Saviour hangs Dismas, 
resigned and repentant. To him the Saviour has said, “ This day i^halt thou be zviih me in Para- 
disey To his left is the cross of Ge->mas,the murderer, doomed to a more lingering punishment, 
being tied to the cross. The faces of all the crucified are turned away from Jerusalem, to prevenw 
them from cursing the city. 

To the right are a number of Roman soldiers who, unmindful of the solemnity of their 
•surroundings, are casting lots for the raiment of the Saviour. They have already divided the 
garments of tlie thieves. Besides those wlio have performed the work of death, we see other 
Romans armed with sword and .spear, whose duty it is to prevent possible disorder. One of 
these is Longinus,*’ who pierced the side of Jesus with a spear. Standing with his face toward 
the cross of our Saviour a id arm extended is “ Ctesiphon,** the Roman centurion, who, accus- 
tomed to scenes of death and cruelty, shudders at the awe-inspiring scene before him, and startled 
by the darkness, exclaims : “ Surely this is the Son of God/ 

To the left of the cross stands a group of relatives and adherents of Christ, and who have 
therefore received special permission from the officer of the Roman guard to come nearer the 
place of crucifixion. 

To the extreme left of the plateau are seen two richly dressed Jews — Nicodemus, formerly a 
secret, but now an avowed disciple, and Joseph, of Arimathea, who, after the death of the Saviour^ 
presented himself before Pilate and begged the body of Jesus for burial. 

To the right, and in front of them, stands Simon, of Cyrene. *Tis he who bore our Saviour’s 
cross. Upon his arm leans Susanna. In front, and to his left, we see Veronica, a Jewess froir 



Caesarea, whom the Saviour had healed of a severe illness. Near to, and to the right of Simon, 
with her arm upon the shoulder of Mary Salome, is Mary Magdalene. 

Immediately in front of the cross of Jesus wc find Mary, the mother of the crucified Saviour, 
With resignation she accepts the sacrifice of her Son, but her face cannot show the grief she feels, 
as a mother’s heart goes out in anguish for the suffering of her beloved one. Just behind her is 
Mary Cleophas, her sister, and Johanna, the wife of Chu/a. Standing to the right of the main 
group is Lazarus, of Bethany, whom Jesus had raised from the dead, supporting the faltering 
form of his sister Martha. We sec a group of Jews standing on a rock to the right of Golgotha, 
among them is the faithful disciple John. 

Leaving Golgotha, wc now approach the solid walls of the City of Jerusalem, at that time a 
city vying in magnificence with any other in the known world. Herod had rebuilt the temple 
and erected many splendid buildings, and had introduced the architecture of the Greeks and 
Romans, supplanting, to a great extent, the serni-barbarous, Assyrian and Egyptian styles of 
earlier times. The temple, as reconstructed by Herod, far exceeded in magnificence the temple 
of Solomon. 

The city is situated near the summit of the broad mountain ridge which divides the 
Mediterranean Sea from the deep valley of the Joidan, at a distance of thirty-two miles from the 
former, and eighteen from the latter. The elevation of its highest part, Zion, is 2550 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Its position and configuration were determined chiefly by the valleys wdiich surround it ex- 
cept on the north, and whose depth and piecipitous sides constitute natural defences against 
assault. On the east is the valley of the Kidron, called also, m its southern part, the valley of 
fehoshaphat. On the west and soutli is tlic valley of Hinnorn, which unites with the former about 
half a mile below the city, and thence passes in a southeast direction to the Dead Sea. Between 
these two is a third valley, the Tyropcjcon, or valley of the Cheesemakers, dividing the city into 
somewhat unequal portions, of wdiich the western is the larger, and opening into the valley of 
Hinnom, just above its junction with Jehoshaphat All tlicse valleys commence in gentle depres- 
sions in the level land north of the city, but, descending rapidly, they soon become deep and nar- 
row ravines until, at their confluence their bed is no less than 570 feet lower than Zion, while the 
Dead Sea is about 3270 feet still lower, being 1290 feet below the w^aters of the Mediterranean, 
and the lo\vest point on the surface of the globe. 

The site thus strongly defined consists m.unly of two eminences, separated by the Tyropoeon, 
of which the eastern is Mount Monah, and the western, which is about 125 feet higher than the 
other, is Mount Zion. North of these the ground is more nearly level, rising to\vard the 
north-west and north-east in gentle slopes, where arc the quarters called respectively Akra and 
Bezetha. 

On the east side of the city, separated from it by the Kidron and vale of Jehoshaphat, is the 
Mount of Olives, which rises in two or three rounded summits, about 220 feet higher than Zion, 
the southernmost of which is called the Mount of Offence, from the idolatries practised there by 
Solomon under the influence of his heathen waves The northern extremity of the mountain 
bends around toward the west, constituting the eminence named Scopus, distant about a mile 
from the city. On the south is the Hill of Evil Counsel, so-callcd from the tradition that here 
was the country lesidencc of the high-priest Caiaphas, where Judas made his vile bargain for 
the betrayal of his Master. On the west and north the surface is comparatively level, rising 
gently toward the hills which bound the horizon at a distance of from two to five miles. 

From the view of the city as here given. Mount of Olives appears on the further side with 
the southernmost elevation or Scopus extending to the rear of Golgotha. On the further side 
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ot the city nearest to the Mount of Olives are seen three large structures. The first one to the 
left is the Xystus or gymnasium erected by Jason, a dissolute high-pnest of the time of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, for athletic exercises and sports after the manner of the Greeks. Next to the 
Xystus is the citadel of Antonia, built by Herod on a rock adjacent to the temple, and named 
after his patron, Mark Antony. At the time of Christ it was believed that Antonia was the resi- 
dence of Pilate, the Roman Governor, the word “praitorium” translated “judgment hall,“ origin- 
ally designated the general’s tent in the field, and from this came to be applied to his residence 
wherever it might be. Some suppose that his headquarters were in Herod’s palace on Zion, but 
the weight of opinions is in favor of Antonia. Here Jesus was condemned to crucifixion by the 
Governor, and from thence led away to Calvary. It was on the stairs leading down from the 
casrie that Paul addressed the people when rescued by the chief captain. The building to the 
right is the temple of Herod — Solomon’s temple having been destroyed during the reign of the 
Jewish king Zedekiah, by the Chaldeans under Nebuchadne7zar. The temple was rebuilt on the 
site of the one destroyed after the return of the Jews from their Babylonian captivity, but only 
to one-half its former height — this was called Zcrubbabel’s temple in honor of a Jewish prince 
of that name King Herod the Great again rebuilt the temple in the year 23 B. C. The walls 
of this great structure were built of white marble with a roof of gold To the right of the tem- 
ple is seen the Pasl^ophoria, a lofty watch-tower from which a priest with a trumpet announced 
the exact moment when the Sabbath began and ended. 

Dotted through other portions of the Akra, or lower city, may be seen many Iiandsome 
marble .structures, of varied styles of architecture. These indicate the residences of the Jewish 
princes, the priests, wealthy Roman residents and others. 

In the walls of this portion of the city were two important gates, the one to the left the Fish 
Gate, so called from its being adjacent to the fish pool, “piscina ” From this gate as from tin 
others the people arc pouring forth intent on viewing the execution. The other is the Valley 
Gate, on the site of the present Joppa Gate, leading out to the valley of Gihon on the west side 
of the city. Now we come to the upper part of the city of Mount Zion, covered by magnificent 
public and private buildings. Here most of the wealthy residents lived, as being near the mag- 
nificent palace of Herod. The word Zion signifies “a sunny place,” and was doubtless designated 
to describe the elevated and open situation of the highest of the hills constituting the site of 
Jerusalem. The sides of this hill are more precipitous than that of any other portion, fitting it 
naturally for a fortress, which it has been from the earliest times. The most prominent structures 
on Zion arc the palace of Herod and the towers of Hippicus, Phasaelus and Mariamne — erected 
by Herod to the memory of his friend Hippicus, his brother Phasaelus, and his wife Mariamne. 
Josephus gives a most interesting and detailed account of the palace, describing it as excep- 
tionally magnificent in all its appointments, and surrounded by most luxurious gardens. H'^rod 
probably died in the year of Christ’s birth ; it was his son Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, to whom 
our Saviour was sent by Pilate just before the Crucifixion; by him Jesus was mocked and set at 
naught, and afterwards sent back to Pilate. The tower at the extreme right of the city is Pha- 
saelus. Hippicus is square and is visible over the other buildings on the further side of the city 
Mariamne, the most beautiful of the three, adjoins the palace. The garden gate also connected 
with the palace and the tower of Mariamne, which is described minutely by Josephus as being 
of exceeding beauty. 

Adjoining the garden gate and immediately without the city walls is the pool of Hezekiah; 
it was supplied with water from the upper pool of Gihon. 





